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REEN’S FRUIT GROWER—“A Magazine with a Mission”—It has a real 
G message for the general farmer. It is indispensable to the fruit grow- 
ing farmer. It is largely devoted to fruit growing—the most profitable 

of. all:farm industries. Its principal departments are: Editorial, Orchard, 
Small Fruits, Spraying, Cultivating, Harvesting, Marketing, Poultry, Home, 


Health, Wealth and Happiness. 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 


Price Fifty ‘Cents a Year, Five Cents Per Copy 
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Here Js Your Opportunity! 























TO GET USEFUL PREMIUMS AND 
EARN MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


We have decided that our subscribers (who are our best friends) should 
be the ones to receive the money we are going to pay out to increase our 
circulation, so we are making the following liberal offers 


TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


20th Century Recipe Cabinet 


—SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW— 


An Up-to-date 250-CARD SYSTEM OF 
CHOICE TESTED RECIPES 


(Copyrighted 1912) 
By HARRIET A. BLACK 





This Unique Recipe Filing Cabinet 
System js not a mere collection of ordinary 
cooking recipes, but supplies the missing link in 
modern housekeeping. 

The author is a recognized author- 
ity on all matters of cooking, and this collec- 
tion of ‘*‘Never-Fail Tested Recipes’’ is 
the result of over thirty years’ practical experience in the culinary art. 

This Up-to-date Filing Cabinet System enables the user to select a re- 
cipe card for immediate use and place the same most conveniently for reference. 
Thus avoiding the usual inconvenience of handling a cumbersome volume while 
cooking a soup or dessert. 

Each Cabinet is made of solid quartered oak, beautifully finished, and besides 
the regular printed recipe cards, contains index cards and about 25 blank cards for 
favorite ‘‘home” recipes. (Size of cards, 3 x 5 inches.) 

HOW TO GET IT. Get five new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50c. each. Keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the five subscriptions, and we will send you the 20th Century 
Recipe Cabinet charges prepaid to your door. 


Making The Farm Pay 


This very important book 
tells how to get the biggest re- 
turns from the soil and make 
farm life more attractive and 
successful. 

Farming opportunities, the 
marketing of produce, the rais- 
ing of vegetables, fruit and poul- 
try, dairy products, and all pha- 
ses of agriculture are discussed 
by an expert. : 

It is the most helpful book 
on farming ever published. The 
book is packed with new, prac- 
tical, money-making ideas. 

Tells all about the Soil, 
Fertilizers, Spraying, Harvest- 
ing, Marketing, Orchards, Small 
H game Fruits, Buildings, Machinery, 

Supplies, Stock and “A Thous- 
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HOW TO GET IT. Get five new subscriptions to Green’s 
Fruit Grower at 50c. each, keep ten cents for each subscription, to 
pay for your time, and send us forty cents for each of the five 
subscriptions, and we will send you “Making The Farm Pay,” 
charges prepaid to your door. 





Audels Household Helps ana Hints 


UP-TO-DATE 
3000 Refer €nCeS—yn EVERY RESPECT 


A Mine of Practical Information for Everybody 
With a Home. 


TELLS HOW TO 


CLEAN Rugs, mattings, furniture, bathrooms, bedrooms, lamps, 
stoves, metals, glassware, linoleum and Qi! cloth, silks, velvets, laces, 
gloves, furs, shoes, paintings, books,| eather, celluloid, ivory, lacquers, 
varnishes, stove linings, carpets, wall paper, etc. 

CARE FOR the human body, diet, children, refrigerators and cel- 
lars, clothing, paintings, furniture, birds, the kitchen, the laundry, 
carpets, utensils, gold, zinc, glass, fires, furnaces, waste-pipes, musical 
) instruments, man’s wardrobe, mattresses, etc. 

EASILY DO stenciling, washing, ironing, house-cleaning, dishes and 
furniture cleaning, water-proofing, fire-proofing, paper-hanging, paint- 
ing, sewing, sweeping, dyeing, ihecdinn, extinguish burning clothes, 
nursing, etc. 

PREVENT disease, wear of clothing, furniture and carpets, discom- 
fort, obesity, leanness, waste of food, food adulteration, fires, appen- 
dicitis, headaches, tasting of medicines, etc., etc. 

CURE burns, scalds, spasms, colds, pneumonia, headaches, neuralgia, 
appendicitis, intemperance. offensive breath, toothache, vomiting ia 
pregnancy, boils, inflamed eyes, dandruff, perspiring feet, asthma, biting finger nails, bed sores, bed- 
wetting, biliousness, indigestion. black eye, rheumatism, indolent bowels, baby’s colic, ingrowing nails, 





nose bleed, eczema, obesity, coughs, hives, felons, dysentery, hemorrhoids, oily skin, quinsy, croup, ' 


itch, lumbago, etc., etc. 


336 Pages—45 Paged Index—Size 7x5. 
HOW TO GET IT. Get four new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 


50c. each, keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the four subscriptions, and we will send you the complete 
book, charges prepaid to your door. 


Scout’s Compass Watch 
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The Combination Watch and Compass. It tells the time of day and points the 
way home. 


STEM SET—Fully Guaranteed—STEM WIND 


The dependable companion for man or boy. Has a clear-cut, truthful face, 
strong, reliable works, snappy intelligent compass back. 

Every boy will have one. Every man should have one. Remember you get 
double value—correct time and direction. 

HOW TO GET IT. Get six new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50c. each. Keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the six subscriptions, and we will send you The Combination 
Watch and Compass, charges prepaid to your door. 


There is an increasing demand for America’s greatest fruit paper. In order to meet this demand in every 
community, we are making these liberal offers to our subscribers who know about the paper and can best tell others 


about it. You will find it easy to get subscribers. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Passing of the Old Red Schoolhouse 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Earle William Gage. 


The Empire State has taken a new hold 
on the ruraledueational problem, and with 
this hold we are sure to view the passing 
of the historic and beloved, ‘‘Old Red 
Schoolhouse”’ in the great room of which 
so muny of America’s great men and wom- 
en have been educated, that they might 
stand among the great rulers of the earth. 
Poets have sung their song of the school 
building that is so dear to our hearts, but 
with the newer things of the modern 
educational aspect, must the schoolhouse 
really go? “‘Back to the farm!’’ for the 
economic salvation of the country is a 
ery that echoed and re-echoed over the 
land a few short years ago. Now comes 
a reiteration of the slogan not for that 
pirpose, but for the salvation of the 
mentality and education of the coming 
gencration of American citizens. 

The boys and girls 
of today, are the men 


cult problem of all the school problems 
of the day. 

Over all the world the demand for in- 
dustrial or vocational education is grow- 
ing. In our own United States teachers 
and laymen in urban and rural communi- 
ties alike are demanding that the schools 
do something to prepare the masses of 
boys and girls for effective service in some 
industrial occupation, to fit them to make 
a living and to contribute their part to 
the commonwealth. How this shall be 
done is a great problem, indeed. But it 
is not more than reasonable that the 
people demand that the educators of the 
day at least give their children a training 
that will enable them to meet the great 
world, when they are ‘‘cut loose to shift 
for themselves,’ for we find by the record 
books that a very small majority of the 





and women of the 
great tomorrow, and 
the education of the 
people at large is the 
foundation of the 
State’s future, rise or 
fall. Two-thirds of 
all the boys and girls 
in the land are re- 
ceiving their elemen- 
tarv education in the 
rural school. Hence, 
the future of our Na- 
tion depends more di- 
rectly upon the proper 
training of the Yeung 
Americans at ending 
the ‘‘little old red 
schoolhouse,” than 
upon any other single 
factor of our Nation- 
aland State activity. 
We must confess that 
the present state of 
ourruralschools, from 
both the educational 
and sanitary view- 
point, is sadly in need 
of radical improve- 
ment, which can be 
had only with much 
study, more money 
at the hands of the 
officials in charge, and 
better teachers. 

The city schoolsare 
a problem unto them- 
selves ‘and py no 
means an uUfimport- 
ant problem; but this 
matter of raising the 
standard of the rura! 
s¢thool—not along the 
lines of the so-called 
" higher-education,”’ 
but in vocational and 
cultural fashion—far outstrips them in im- 
portance to the Nation. Approximately 
sixty-five per cent of our-young men today 
reside in the country, for the families 
that dwell beyond the cities find the 
raising of children more of a pleasure 
and less of a hardship and incumbrance 
than do their urban cousins. Or, if that 
be putting it a bit too strong, let us say 
that the stork finds the chimney of an 
old homestead nestling in the trees more 
fiviting than the pipes of a steam radi- 
ator in a city flat. 

Each year shows a greater influx of 
countrymen to the centers of population. 
They come chiefly for financial reasons. 

ut many migrate for the sole purpose of 
Securing greater opportunities of educa- 
tion for their children. Despite the influx 
to the cities, the big numerical majority 
still continues in the rural sections. 
But, because of this procession city-ward, 
at least twenty-five per cent of the popu- 
lation of any city in the land in the next 
feneration will have passed their elemen- 
tary schooldays in rural surroundings. 

the deficiencies of their training 





Thus 
there will be an important item in deter- 
Mining the educational standard of the 
‘ity. Therefore, to raise this standard 
of citizenship of both the city and the 
Country, look to the welfare of the dis- 
trict schools. The salvation of the Nation 
depends upon the education of its farmer 

Oys and girls. 

More than one half of the children in 
the | nited States liye under rural condi- 
tions in small towns, villages and open 
‘ountry, All their education must come 
Atough rural schools. The rural school 
Problem is admitted to be the most diffi- 








The New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University has erected 
a model rural school building on its 
grounds to serve as a suggestion in school 
héuse architecture. It is simple and in- 
expensive but wonderfully different from 
the usual kind of cross-road schoolhouses 
found in all parts of the land. According 
to dean L. H. Bailey, the prevailing rural 
school house is a building in which pupils 
sit to study books. ‘‘It ought,’’ he says, 
to be a room in which pupils do personal 
work with both hands and mind. So the 
essential feature of this model school 
building is a work room, which occupies 
one-third of the floor space. 

The main part of the building is about 
the size of the average rural schoolhouse, 
and the work room is a wing or projection 
such as might be added to any existing 
school building. 

The Cornell schoolhouse is of the bun- 
galow type, and is artistic, attractive and 
homelike, sanitary, comfortable and dur- 


the building school gardens and play- 
grounds have been laid out. 

We have been searching for a model 
school building to recommend to the rural 
districts for some time, and here is a 
school equipment costing very little more 
than the average country school but 
vastly different from the average. It i 
indeed a model which may be patterned 
after to no little advantage. 

ee 
Making Clover Pay for the Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. 

About four years ago a woman in Som- 
erset County, Maine, decided that an 
orchard was a good way to invest her 
money, and she immediately bought six 
acres of land that had been used as a 
pasture for many years and was very 
rocky. It was on aslope and after clear- 
ing the rocks off which cost her about 
$15.00 per acre, she planted the piece to 


potatoes. 
Tt was not pota- 
toes, however, that 


is 


4 





children of the land 4re extending their 
training to tHe gréit universities and 
colleges of the land, for if they were, we 
should be obliged to build more than four 
times as Many buildings and institutions 
as we presently possess, that the desired 
educational firaining in am advanced 
sense, might be allowed to those desiring 
it. 

There aresome seven thousand mimers in 
the United States, nearly all of whom are 
bringing up sturdy little sons and daugh- 
ters who, by the simple fact of being born 
under the Stars and Stripes, are citizens 
of the ‘‘land of the free, and the home of 
the brave.’’ And these people, ninety 
per cent of them, are residents of the so- 
called rural towns and districts, for there 
are very few great mining industries in 
the land that are operated under the nose 
of towering city sky-scrapers. How to 
reach these children in the formative 
period of their elementary education is 
a problem large enough to tax the mind 
of the greatest thinker of the day. To 
ascertain exactly how these children are 
being taught—and often they are not 
taught at all—and to revise and systema- 
tize their curriculum will require the 
personal investigation of at least one 
specialist for a number of months. 

With the increased interest in rural 
schooling there has come a new concep- 
tien of the rural schoolhouse. Gradu- 
ally, if slowly, the old-fashioned one-room 
building, commonplace as to design and 
as devoid of decorations as of conven- 
iences, is giving way to a new type, which, 
attracting instead of repelling the pupils, 
imparts a healthy stimulus to the cause 
of education in the community. 








The Cornell, N. Y., plan given above for schoolholise is attractive but it seems to meit has oné Serious objection and that is the low overhanging roof 
makes the interior dark and would thus tend to strain the eyes of children at their studies, Some of the newer schoolhotisés a6 6f one story With skylight. 


able. The cost was about $2,000 and it ig 
probable that the average valuation of 
suburban school buildings is nearly that 
amount. The building is designed to ac- 
commondate twenty-five pupils in the 
main room, and folding doors as well as 
partitions with sliding windows make it 
possible for one teacher to manage both 
rooms. 

The building is constructed of cement 
plaster on expanded metal lath. It 
stands on a concrete foundation earried 
below frost line and the walls under the 
vestibule are of sufficient depth to form 
a small cellar to accommodate the heating 
apparatus. The roof is shingled over 
sheathing and has low and broadly pro- 
jecting eaves as shown in the illustration, 
a feature which adds to the architectural 
effect. 

The work room has a bay-window facing 
south and filled with shelves for plants. 
Slate black-boards of standard heights 
fill the spaces about the rooms. between 
the doors and windows. 

On the front of the building: is a roomy 
veranda with simple square posts, from 
which entrance is made directly into the 
combined vestibule and eoat room. This 
veranda adds greatly tothe attractiveness 
of the building, giving:a picturesque char- 
acter which imparts a. homelike: appear-= 
ance. The brick chimney constructed oni 
the outside is also an interesting: feature: 

Not. only is this schoolhouse’ a: model 
so far as the building: is: considered,. but 
the generous planting. about it is worthy 
of imitation. Various shrubs have been 
set out im irregular lines: all around! the 
base of the structure,. the: burberry being 
used to a large extent, At one side: of 





made the orchard cost 
her nothing, but she 
found that a clover 
crop was not only of 
enough value to pay 
for the expense of 
getting the orchard 
planted but proved of 
great value to the 
trees. The potatoes 
yielded her 250 bush- 
els of potatoes to the 
acre, which brought 
her $675.00. She used 
a ton of phosphate to 
the acre. 

It was the second 
year after setting out 
the trees that she 
sowed clover between 
the trees, this being 
done in August. She 
plowed this under in 
the fall which served 
as additional ferti- 
lizer. The following 
spring a_ voluntary 
crop of clover came 
up and she harvested 
this in two crops, one 
in July and the other 
in August. She got 
15% tons of clover 
hay to the six acres. 
This netted her a 
profit of $7.00 per 
ton. Theclovercame 
up the following suin- 
mer, and she plowed 
this under as fertili- 
zer. 

She has 225 trees in 
the orchard, all Bald- 

2 11.2 e 
wins, This is the 
fourth year of the Sr" 

chard and so far it 
stands her nothing out. The ¢rops have 
paid her for everything and now the 
orchard is on the road to being a good 
one. The Critical age has passed, and 
besides getting the good orchard, she 
has each year made 7% on the money 
invested and the amount expended for all 
labor and materials. 

She does not expect to make this amount 
for the next four years when the orchard 
will come into bearing, but her experience 
so far and the assurance of life-long orch- 
ardists tell her that with the methods 
that she has already employed the orchard 
need not have cost her anything when it 
begins te bear. She has hired all the 
work done and managed it for the most 
part through the mails. 

In view of the fact that she has been 
able todo this, and has had such excellent 
results, it ig interesting to know how she 
has done it and what she has spent. The 
land stands her $600.00; the plowing and 
harrowing: $3.50 per acre; blasting the 
rocks and removing them, $15.00 per acre; 
cost of treeseach, delivered at the field, 
25c.;. cost’ of surveying the land, digging 
the holes, pruning the roots, Ilc.; 13 
pounds: of lime to the acre at the rate 
of $7 per ton, and $1 to put it on; elm 
veneering to put around the trees for 
protection from the mice, $6 per acre. 
The: orchard: has: been sprayed twice a 
year at one time: with lime-sulphur and 
at another with arsenate of lead, one 
being used in the spring and the other in 
the fall. The:arsenate of lead is always 
used in the fall. 


_—0-—-——__—_—=> Ps 
Well-ventilated: bedrooms will prevent 
morning-headaches. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 





When I planted the trees, I put the loose 


rented my store to a harness maker. He 


sod around the trees and it secmed to threw out his leather scraps at the back 





The Logan Berry. Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er:—What is the Logan berry and is it 
adapted to the climate of central Maine? 
Where can the plants be obtained and at 
what price?—Henry Reynolds, Maine. 


Reply: The Logan berry has not been 
found profitable in the eastern or middle 
states. I am told that it is successful 
on the Pacific coast. 


Sucker Branches. C. A. Green:—I 
have read your paper a long time and pro- 
fited by its teachings. I have just moved 
here from Illinois and bought a six-acre 
farm in the village. There are 40 large 
apple trees on it, full of limbs and suckers. 
Will it do to cut out all the suckers and 
eross limbs now? If not, when will be 
the best time? ‘There is no fruit on thein. 
—M. T. Turistie, N. Y. 

Reply: It is safe to cut all the suckers 
at this time or at any time of the vear. 
You can also cut out any crossed limbs 
that interfere with each other at any 
season of the year, but I would not ad- 
vise pruning a tree seriously or fully when 
it is in leaf but it can be safely done at 
any other time. 

| reed 
Cherries at Moltonville, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I would like to know whether 
eherries will do in this part of the country. 
It is mostly level, sandy soil. Of course, 
I would not put cherries in a low place, 
but take the highest ridges. There is 
not a single cherry tree in this part, that 

have seen. Plums do very well here. 
Let me know what varieties will do best.— 
Charles G. Bolton. 


Reply: Surely cherries will succeed in 
your locality. If no one is growing cher- 
vies where you are you certainly have a 
great opportunity to make money by 
planting cherry trees. Generally speak- 
ing, it is safer to plant the Early Rich- 
mond type of cherries, the hardy red cher- 
ry, than any other kinds, and these cher- 
ries are deemed most profitable in market 
by most fruit growers. I suggest Early 
Richmond, Montmorency, English Mor- 
ello, but I advise you to try a few trees 
of the Black Tartarian and the Napoleon. 
—<> 


Alfalfa on High Land. 

I interviewed a large farmer recently 
who said that he had just finished cutting 
for the second time this season sixty 
acres of alfalfa. As his farm lay partially 
along the rich valley of the Genesee river, 
I asked him if his alfalfa was grown on 
these low lands. 

s “No,” he replied. ‘Though the valley 
of the Genesee river is very fertile, alfalfa 
does not do well there. Alfalfa seems to 
demand very dry land, thus we grow it 
upon the hills where it succeeds admir- 
ably.”’ 

“Do you find it necessary to inoculate 
the soil on which alfalfa has been grown?’’ 

“No,” replied the farmer. ‘In our 
locality we find that wherever clover will 
grow, alfalfa will succeed, provided thes 
tand lies high and dry.” 

‘What do you think of alfalfa as a ren- 
ovator and enricher of the soil?’’ 

“In my opinion our western New York 
farms can be built up by growing alfalfa.” 


oo 





Lice’*and Ants on Quince Trees. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—On the quince trees 
that I planted this spring there are a 
great many little green lice under the 
leaves and on the stems. I notice black 
ants keep close to the lice, also that these 
lice germinate into a small fly. Are the 
ants responsible for the lice, or do they 
feed on them? What shall I do for this 
pest? 

I planted 20 currant bushes this spring. 
They seemed to be growing lively till a 
few weeks ago. Now the growth is not 
s0 vigorous and the leaves are dying. 
They start from the edge and die toward 
the center. Is it natural for the leaves 
to act this way?—J. E. Conroy, Pa. 

Reply: A spray of kerosene emulsion 
is the remecy for plant lice, which do not 
eat the foliage, but suck the juices of the 
stem. The ants do no injury but simply 
feed upon the lice-and their excretions. 
No poison will help destroy the lice. 
Sometimes we dip the tips of branches 
in kerosene emulsion. I cannot say what 
is the trouble with your currant leaves. 
Send samples to your experiment sta- 
tion at State College, Pa. 

edt Ses 
Sod as a Mulch. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am a sub- 
seriber to your paper, and I would like 
to have you to give me some light on the 
following points. I have planted eighty 
cherry trees, fifty plum and fifty pears. 
Last year before planting, I had the land 
plowed and this spring it was harrowed 
and the trees planted and grass seed sown. 
It is a very hilly piece of land and the 
trees are growing thus far splendidly. 











have worked well, as it helps to retain the 
My thought is to take the 
grass that I cut on the land and use it as 
mulch, also the grass that I can get from 


moisture. 


a swamp that I own. 

1. When shall I put on this mulch, 
now, or wait until next spring? 
would you advise putting around the 


trees to save them from rabbits; is tar 


paper good, and when would you do it? 


3. Would it be wise to put on this mulch 
now and leave it there during the winter? 


—John Landry, N. \ 


Reply: There is no better mulch and 
nothing holds the moisture better than 


sods dug up and inverted when used as 
mulch over the soil near fruit trees re- 


cently planted. I have a stcep hillside 
which I propose to plant to apple trees. 
The land cannot be cultivated, therefore 
I shall mulch it with sods dug near-by 
for several years, being sure that I will 
get a good growth. There is but one 
danger in applying grass or hay as amulch 
and that is that it will attract the mice, 
but if you bank up around the tree over 
the grass a foot or more there will be less 
danger of injury by mice. A mulch of 
grass can be applied any time, but it 
will not do much good until the following 
spring. I do it when I have the most 
time for the work. Tarred paper not 
wrapped too tightly about the trunks 
of trees prevents injury by rabbits, but 
I prefer thin sheets of wood called ve- 
neer. This we often scll for this purpose. 
ails eh Marae 
Apples for Late Winter. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—As one of your 
new and very much interested readers I 
come to you for advice, because from read- 
ing your paper I discern a very kindiy 
effort on your part to help those who don’t 
know as well as those who do. have 
recently purchased a summer home and 
wish to plant some apple trees of such 
varieties that will keep till late winter 
or spring.—H. 8. Bull, N. Y. 

Reply: The following are good winter 
apples and good keepers: Baldwin, 
Greening, Spy, McIntosh, Rome Beauty, 
Stayman’s Winesap, York Imperial, Wag- 
ener and Wealthy. 

_—_—_—— 
Disease Among the Ducks. 

A lady subscriber from Pennsylvania 
asks Green’s Fruit Grower for advice as 
to what she can do for her ducks of vari- 
ous ages which are dying rapidly. They 
flutter around and then fall down, losing 
the use of their legs. 


Reply: There seems to be an epidemic 
in some parts of this country, particularly 
on the Pacific coast and in Central Park, 
New York City. Both game and wild 
ducks have dicd in large numbers. In- 
vestigations are progressing with the in- 
tent of learning what can be done to ward 
off this disease, but up to the present 
date I am not able to report any remedy. 

It is possible that the ducks have found 
some food which does not agree with them. 
As an experiment, I advise confining them 
for a few days or weeks as this would pre- 
vent their eating unknown food. 

Iowa Inquiry. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—I have been a 
reader of your Fruit Grower for years. 
I am an old man in my 7Sth year. 
never was a farmer but have lived in towns 
growing fruit and shrubbery of various 
kinds. I have some Rochester grown 
roses and grapes. 

I have two Duchess pear trees ten years 
old. They are on deep black soil, have 
been kept cultivated and free of weeds, 
but they have never grown much and are 
now only about seven feet high. Last 
vear we had our first pears which were 
large and delicious, but there were only 
a few of them. This last spring they 


bloomed but there are no pears. What 
can I do for them? 
We also purchased a rose bush. For 


several years it was not very thrifty, but 
the roses were large, full and beautiful. 
The last two years the bush has grown well 
but this year it was full of small, single 
roses, like the little wild rose. Why is 
this?—J. M. Patrick, Iowa. 

Reply: Your black soil seems not to 
be adapted to the Duchess pear. Possibly 
the soil needs enriching. Your rose bush 
has sent up shoots from the roots, the 
grafted top having perished. Notice that 
many rose bushes are propagated on 
seedling or wild roses, therefore when the 
bud or grafted part dies, the bush is trans- 
formed in to a wild rose. 

SEA ERIS 

A Test of Leather as a Fertilizer. 

I saw in the March Fruit Grower an 
article on leather as a fertilizer and the 
request for anyone who had experience 
to give any information on the subject, 
therefore I write as follows: . 

Several years ago J had some nice fruit 
trees on my home grounds in town and 





2. What 





of the building where the water from a 
shed roof poured onto them, keeping the 
earth damp and colored from the leather 
scraps. I had some peach trees but they 
had not borne any fruit for several years, 
so I bought a few nice yellow free-stone 
peaches about two inches in diameter with 
a red heart and a small pit, and planted 
four of the seeds. They all came up the 
next spring, one of them larger than the 
others. Three I gave to friends and 
planted the best one back of the shed 
where the leather scraps had been. The 
third year after planting the seed, the 
tree had grown twice as large as any peach 
tree on the place and bore 19 large peaches, 
nearly all too large to go into a pint cup. 
The fifth year the tree bore four bushels, 
half of which were just as large, the other 
half nearly as large. The peach did not 
differ except in size from those I secured 
the pits from, and in flavor resembled 
the Elberta. The tree grew so large that 
half of its height was above the shed roof. 
The three trees I gave to friends did not 
grow so large nor bear so soon. 

The point I wish to make is that the soil 
saturated from the leather caused the 
tree to do so well. Some people will not 
believe even their own eyesight, but I 
am a woman and I would put an old shoe 
or any kind of leather at the tree root 
when I planted if I could have my way.— 
Mrs. M. Dennis, Indiana. 


Green’s Fruit Grower :—In reference to 
inquiry in the Fruit Grower concerning 
treatment of leather scraps, if the scrap is 
pulverized, it can be treated with sul- 
phuric acid 66°, and the resultant product 
will be available for plant use. Unless 
the person who made the inquiry had a 
considerable amount of scraps it would 
not pay to treat it as it is a somewhat 
technical proposition. Should he wish to 
doso, I shall be glad to give him a formula. 
—J. A. Lighthall, Jr., N. Y. 

o—— 
Growing Apples in Michigan. 

Some of the Fruit Grower readers may 
be surprised to hear that we grow fruit 
in Schoolcraft county, Michigan. As 
this is a new country our orchards are 
small, but the fruit is of the best quality. 
I have 120 apple trees about 20 years old, 
and all bear fruit in great abundance. 
My Wealthy trees generally average 20 
bushels per tree, and the Duchess the 
same. Some of the latter apples measured 
13 inches in circumference, and in 1911 I 
had six Pippins which weighed five pounds. 
Each year I find it necessary to prop 
some of the branches to prevent their 
breaking. I wrap my apples in _ tissue 
paper, pack them in boxes which hold 
nearly a bushel, and have a good sale for 
them. They ship splendidly when packed 
in this manner. 

Five years ago! began sprayingmy trees 
and have received great benefit from it. 
This locality is troubled with oyster 
scale, apple scab and green aphis. I 
obtain the best results from the use of 
kerosene emulsion. It kills the aphkis 
instantly, also the oyster scale if applied 
when the insect is running around on the 
surface of the tree. I have a Russet tree 


that causes me considerable anxiety. . 


The tree is the picture of health, but when 
the fruit is half grown, it turns black and 
cracks open nearly to the core. What 
can I do to overcome this trouble?—A. L. 
Byers, Michigan. 


Reply: For the Russet apple tree spray 
with Bordeaux mixture about forty days 
after the blossoms fall; a second time ten 
days later; again ten days later. 

as 
Watercress and Asparagus. 

Mr. N. W. Davies of N. Y., asks for 
information about the cultivation of 
watercress and asparagus. He has a 
brook running through his farm. 








Reply: There is no difficulty. in start- 
ing watercress in @ ditch or brook. If 
you should scatter sprays of watercress 
in the brook they would be apt to take 
root somewhere. It is not necessary to 
set out rooted plants of watercress. 
Simply thrust a sprig of watercress into 
the muddy bank down close to the water 
and it will soon take root. At Green’s 
Fruit Farm watercress has proved a 
serious pest in our spring brook ditch, 
where we planted watercress many years 
ago. The watercress fills the banks of 
the streams full, sometimes rising a solid 
mass nearly two feet above the water, 
greatly retarding the passage of the water 
through the open ditch. Watercress is a 
delicacy and properly prepared for mar- 
ket can be sold in the spring at_ hotels, 
but I caution readers about planting it in 
slow-running ditches or brooks. 

Asparagus is the greatest delicacy and 
one of the most healthful that can be pro- 
duced in American gardens. Some skill 
must be exercised in planting the roots. 
Spring is the best time for planting. 
When once started an asparagus bed will 
produce for nearly a lifetime, if cultivated 
and the ground is continually enriched. 






There is never an over-supply of aspar. 
agus in the market, It is @ profitable 
crop to grow for the market. : 
—_——oO--~> 
Questions from Connecticut, 


1. When is the best time to sow grasg 
seed? What kind is best, and how should 
one fix the ground? 

2. I would like to have some grape 
vines, but presume it is too late to trans. 
plant them. 
ane My rose bushes have green bugs on 

hem. 

4. Could our cellar be prevented from 
freezing by filling in with small stones 
between the house and the foundations? 

5. Which is more durable for a re. 
taining wall, cement or just a plain stone 
wall?—Mrs. Geo. D. Spencer, Conn. 


Reply: 1. Timothy grass seed and others 
of that class can be sown in fall or spring, 
Clover seed should be sown as early as 
possible in the spring. The better the 
soil is prepared the better the seed will 
thrive. 

2. Plant your grape vines in October, 

3. For all sucking insects that do not 
sat the foliage, kerosene emulsion is the 
remedy or tobacco soap spray. 

4. Filling in with small stones would 

not keep out the frost in your cellar un- 
less Portland cement were used with the 
stone. If you will reinforce the cellar 
wall on the outside with a mortar made 
of cement and gravel, or small stones 
four to six inches thick, it will be a great 
protection against frost in the cellar, 
Banking up the outside the cellar wal 
with manure is an objectionable practice, 
and may engender disease germs in the 
house. 
5. A wall made of Portland cement 
and coarse sand or gravel is stronger 
than one of ordinary burnt lime and 
stone. 








o—— 
Spraying Grape Vines. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green :—How late ean you 
spray with arsenate of lead on grape 
vines, to be safe? Is there any danger 
when the grapes become ripe in eating 
them? Before I sprayed my grapes with 
arsenate of lead last year, every grape 
was wormy.—Clark Hartung. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Your 
recent letter, together with the en- 
closed letter from Easton, requesting an 
answer to the same and returned, has been 
referred to me. ; 

Arsenate of lead can be used with safety 
in the spraying of grape vines up to within 
about three weeks of ripening. In other 
words, it can be used up to about the time 
the grapes begin to color. After this 
period, it is not advisable to spray with 
arsenate of lead. When two to two and 
one-half pounds of arsenate of lead paste 
is used to 50 gallons of water the quantity 
of arsenate of lead deposited on each berry 
‘is so slight that it is doubtful whether any 
ill effects will result, even if the grapes 
are eaten soon after the material is ap- 
plied. There is no danger of being poi- 
soned if the spray material is put on at 
least three weeks before the fruit is eaten. 


—W.B. Nissley, Associate in . Horticul-’ 


ture, Penna. State College. 
—o 
Saving Fruit from Late Spring Frost. 

Dear Mr. Green:—I had a beautiful 
half-acre of strawberries just about 
ruined by the freeze of last May. _ I have 
been told that in some places they use 
kettles and keep a smudge going all night. 
Do you know anything about this method? 
What do you advise me to do next year?— 
Miss Catherine A. Baldwin, N. H. 








Reply: In past years the method of 
protecting strawberry beds when there 
was danger of frost on a certain night, 
was to draw piles of brush and cover them, 
with wet straw, hay, or other rubbish. 
Then a watch was kept with the thermom- 
eter and when danger of frost occurred 
which generally was about two or three 
o’clock in the morning, the brush was set 
on fire. The heat of the fire and the 
smudge was relied upon to warm the air 
sufficiently to prevent frost. Thismethod 
was exceedingly laborious and expensive 
and was not always effective in preventing 
injury. Of late years many cheap cans 
or lamps have been invented for freely 
burning crude petroleum. These lamps 
were placed at intervals over the berry 
patch or through the orchard and were 
not lighted until the thermometer indi- 
cated freezing along about midnight. 
In some cases the fruit on trees has been 
smudged and thus injured, but strawber- 
ries being so close to the ground would 
not be thus smudged. At present these 
various methods of preventing frost are 
in the experimentakstage. 

Sereteg> 
Apple Shippers’ Convention. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the apple 
shippers of the country, who handle 
$100,000,000 worth of fruit each yeal; 
attended the nineteenth annual convel- 
tion of their association in Cleveland 
Ohio, August 7th. 
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] have just returned from a visit to 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. This is not my first 
visit. 

My opinion is that every thinking or 
appreciative person should see this 
warvelous phenomenon of nature every 
year in order that his thoughts, plans and 
jdeas may be enlarged by what he sees. 

A thought that impressed me most 
forcibly on this last visit was that here is 
displayed the greatest of all irrigation 
«hemes. We hear about the Roosevelt 
storage dam and other marvelous irriga- 
tion schemes of the Pacific coast or middle 
yest, costing millions of dollars, by which 
the water of streams is impounded and 
carried long distances to be applied to 
perry fields, vineyards, orchards, or 
felds of grain, which would otherwise not 
be productive. But all of these enter- 
prises which are so creditable to the 
inventive genous of mankimd, even if 
they were all combined in one, would be 
4 million times overshadowed by the 
jrigation scheme set forth as I look upon 
nature’s irrigation plant as suggested by 
viewing the rapids and the falls of Niagara 
river. 

Here is my thought: I see the vast 
yolume of water rushing over the pre- 
cipice and on toward the ocean, as indi- 
cated by the photographs on this page. 
Then in imagination I see the flow of far 
larger rivers than this, the Mississippi, 
the Nile, the Amazon, the Yang-ze-Kiang, 
the Congo, all pouring vast volumes of 
water every moment, night and day, 
throughout the years, into one great 
reservoir, the ocean. The ocean has no 
visible outlet and vet on receiving all this 
new supply of fresh water it is not in- 
ereased in volume and does not overflow 
its banks. Is not this a remarkable 
»yhenomenon? 





The Greatest Irrigation Plant in the World 


By Charles A. Green. 


same—God! The matchless might, the 
glorious triumph, the sublimity of the 
whole panorama, are beyond the power of 
artist to paint or to feel. Deep down in 
the human spirit the tides of wonder gush 
and dash and swell, but cannot expand 
to the vastness of the concept. Age after 
age of matchlessness of glory! Millions 
of tons of power! But while noble spirits 
kneel in humble adoration to the great 
Creator, the every hungry money-maws 
have struck a blow! There is not on 
earth any handiwork of the Creator es- 
teemed sacred by the trampling feet of 
avarice. The lust for gold has planted 
turbines, that, by robbing the great, the 
mighty Niagara of its beauty, its power 
may be turned into riches for investors, 
and the glory of Niagara will be no more 


railroads will lose millions by the des- 
truction of the Falls, and their consequent 
abandonment as a goal for tourists. To 
save the Falls, the great railroads can 
afford to lay down millions, if need be, 
from the lowest motive, that of self-in- 
terest; but be that as it may, America, 
American and British, cannot afford to 
lose her one Niagara. 
— 
Apple Planting Not Overdone. 

Orchard planting, especially of apples, 
has received a tremendous stimulus in 
the past few years in the eastern states. 
Taking its cue from its far western neigh- 
bors, who have invaded its.markets tho 
4,300 miles away, the East has at last 
awakened to its opportunities. The only 
question now is: Is orchard planting 


being overdone, says Prof. W. J. Wright 
in Pennsylvania Farmer. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
Fruit is a luxury. 


To a limited extent 








































The irrigation scheme which T allude 
toas the greatest of all is this: the waters 
of all the rivers of the world entering into 
the ocean are lifted from the ocean into 
the air and by clouds are moved over the 
face of the earth and fall in refreshing 
showers again to be caught up by the 
drains, brooks, creeks and mighty rivers, 
and once more carried back into the ocean 
where the irrigating scheme is repeated 
Continually as it has been for millions of 
years. Is not this indeed a marvelous 
urigation scheme possible only to the 
seat Creator. 
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Destruction of Niagara Falls. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours. 

Glorious cataract! As the great sun 
sparkles in a drop of dew, so is the glory 
of the Omnipotent Creator present in 
the overpowering grandeur and majesty 
of these falls, these ever plunging, dashing 
tides of overmastering glory! We stand 
aid gaze—silent in the rapture. Who 
ashioned this srecipice? Who poured 
orth these rushing streams? Who placed 
ls how above these surging, victorious 
tides? It is the same old question that 
Coleridge borrowed from a German poet 
about Mont Blanc, and the reply is the 





until the great morn when ‘‘He that 
teth in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord 
shall have them in derision!’’ i 
America!, is it so? 
and poets, the great, the mighty and the 
noble lovers of beauty and of song, and 
those who adore the Creator and rejoice 


VIEWS OF NIAGARA FALLS. 
sit- 


Is it so? 
Will all the artists, 


in the grandeur of his handiwork,—are 
we all supposed to sit silent and allow the 
vandals to profane this priceless heritage? 
Men! thunder it over all this wide land, 
from north to south, from east to west, 
north through the Dominion and over 
the sea to the English throne, that, in 
the name of humanity, in the name of 
art, in the name of reverence, in adoration 
to the great Creator, this outrage shall 
not be! If shame, if pleading for human- 
ity, if love of country will not do it, are 
there not enough noble men ready to lay 
down the purchase price to save the Falls? 

It is true that the turbines may earn 
unnumbered millions in gold—for whom? 
The Falls are the property of humanity, 
of the whole wide world. Whatright have 
these few covetous men to destroy them? 
Is it not true, as a matter of ownership, 
that the Falls belong alike to all mankind, 
and in strictest law no hand dare touch 
them?—but might makes right—they as- 
sume, and they have seized our Falls. 
If the turbines may earn millions, the 





it goes to make up the daily food necessity 
of the nation but it does not now and 
probably never will occupy the place of 
such staples as wheat, corn, meats or 
potatoes. For this reason an estimate 
of the demand under normal circum- 
stances can only be approximated. This 
much is certain however, that at present 
prices its use is largely prohibited among 
a very large class of our population. 

Probably the nearest approach to an 
over production of apples was in 1896 when 
the estimated crop for the United States 
was 69,070,000 barrels. The nearest ap- 
proach to these figures since that time was 
in 1900 when there was an estimated crop 
of 47,600,000 barrels. The average for 
the past five years has been only about 
25,600,000 or about 37 per cent. of the 
crop of 1896. Meanwhile our population 
has increased about 20 per cent. 

It was generally conceded that the 
cause for unsatisfactory prices in 1896 
was not because of over production but 
because of a faulty distributing system. 
But, making no allowance for any im- 
provements in this system, the increase 
in population would normally cause an 
increase of 20 per cent. in demand which, 
if it affected prices in the same proportion, 
would mean aa increaseof 20 per cent. 
in the price. Few apples were actually 


sold at a loss in 1896, so that, if our rea- 
soning is correct, a crop at the present 
time equal to that of 1896 would not lower 
the price to such an extent as to make 
apple growing unprofitable. 

The chief cause of the recent reduction 
in production is easily explained. Fifteen 
years ago the bulk of the apples which 
found their way to the general market 
were the surplus from the family erchards, 
Seale, other insects and fungous diseases 
have since worked such havoe in these 
orchards that few of them now produce 
more than enough for the family use and 
that of poor quality. The supply of the 
future must come from the commercial 
orchard. 

CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA INCREASING. 

In spite of the increased cost of apples 
the consumption per capita among people 
who can afford them is constantly in- 
creasing. At one time partly crowded 
out by the orange and other sub-tropie 
and tropic fruits, the apple is again rapidly 
finding its way back to its rightful place 
as the king of dessert fruits. Even at 
the present exorbitant retail prices (from 
50c. to $1.00 per doz. on the city markets) 
the demand is steadily increasing and 
that without extensive advertising. 

STANDARD OF QUALITY ADVANCING. 

In keeping with our present day 
standard of living the 8tandard of quality 
for fruits is advancing. Fruit common 
in our markets 10 years ago is no longer 
tolerated. Short barrels, dishonest packs 
and varieties of inferior quality are giving 
way to honest packages of high quality 
fruit, carefully graded and guaranteed 
to be as represented. It must be ad- 
mitted however, that the Ben Davis and 
other low quality varieties have a place. 
Beautiful in appearance, excellent keeper, 
hardy in tree and productive. 

PEO 8) 
The Old Garret. 

Any garret is a place of interest but 
particularly the old garret, the garret of 
grandfather and grandmother, which 
contains the spinningwheel, the loom and 
the old clock with weoden wheels. Such 
garrets are attractive, particularly to 
the children, and yet they are spooky 
places. Even the herbs and the cobwebs 
assume ghostly proportions on dark days 
when the garret is visited. No man 
knows how much he is worth until his 
garret is cleared out, for he is certain to 
find there objects of value which he did 
not know he possessed. Every garret is 
a storehouse of things not needed for the 
moment, but things of value are liable 
to be placed there and forgotten. How 
much better to give away broken furni- 
ture or unused clothing than to occupy 
valuable storage room in the attic, or to 
allow them to be eaten up by moths. 





eRe ie Tae 

To Keep Meals Warm.—When meals 
must be kept warm half-fill a deep baking- 
pan with hot water; then set in it covered 
bowls containing the various articles of 
food and put the pan in a moderately hot 
oven. The belated meal will be fresh and 
hot when wanted. 

—_—_——-0-—-——_—= 
GROWING STRONGER. 


Apparently, with Advancing Age. 


‘‘At the age of 50 years, I collapsed 
from excessive coffee drinking,’’ writes 
amaninMo. ‘For four years I shambled 
about with the aid of crutches or cane, 
most of the time unable to dress myself 
without help. ~csoeng 

“My feet were greatly swollen, my 
right arm was shrunken and_ twisted 
inward, the fingers of my right hand 
were clenched and could not be extended 
except with great effort and pain. Noth- 
ing seemed to give me more than tem- 
porary relief. 

“Now, during all this time and for 
about 30 vears previously, I drank daily 
an average of 6 cups of strong coffee— 
rarely missing a meal, 

“My wife at last took my case into 
her own hands and bought some Postum. 
She made it according to directions and 
I liked it fully as well as the best high- 
grade coffee. 

“Improvement set in at once. In 
about 6 months f[ began to work a little, 
and in less than @ year I was very much 
better, improving rapidly from day 
to day. I am now in far better health 
than most men of my years and appar- 
ently growing stronger with advancing 
age. 

“T am busy every day at some kind 
of work and am able to keep up with 
the procession without a cane. The arm 
and hand that were once almost useless, 
now keep far ahead in rapidity of move- 
ment and beauty of penmanship.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for copy of the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.’’ 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with the addition 
of cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 

“There’s a reason’’ for Postum. 
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** Thinknothing done while aught remains to do” said Napoleon. 
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Productive Cherry Orchard. 

A friend on a recent visit to our office 
tells us of an eight-year-old cherry orch- 
ard, from which 37 tons of fruit were 
picked the past season, selling at $100 
per ton or 5 cents per pound. This yield 
was given while the fruit was still being 
picked and does not represent the entire 
crop. These were the hardy sour red 
cherry, so-called, which is one of the 
easiest cherries to grow and one of the 
longest-lived cherries. 

There can be no doubt that the cherry, 
a long neglected fruit, is just coming into 
its own. The beautiful fruit is now ap- 
preciated as it was never appreciated 
before. Orchards of cherry trees are being 
planted in various parts of the country 
and the more people consume the more 
they seem to want. There are no better 
pies than cherry ples. There are no 
better preserves or canned fruit than the 
cherry. 

——v0—_— 
You Can’t Always Tell. 

My former pastor tells of his visit to a 
veteran farmer. 

“T notice,’’ said the pastor, ‘‘that your 
hired men appear to be well fed, robust 
and hearty, and capable of doing a good 
day’s work.” 

“You can’t always tell by the looks of 
the men how much work they will do,” 
replied the aged farmer. ‘‘There are sleek 
and husky men, strong arms and legs, 
who are shirks. On the other hand, there 
are small men, thin-faced and seemingly 
impoverished, who are the greatest work- 
ers I have on this farm.” 

The above remarks were of interest to 
the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, who 
is the employer of many men. One of 
these men in particular is very thin and 
slight of build, but he has the reputation 
of being one of the most industrious, 
active and enduring men ever employed 
at Green’s Fruit Farm. He was never 
known to shirk his work. He was one of 
those who could be sent off alone to a 
distant corner of the farm where he could 
not be watched by any person, with full 
confidence that when he returned at night 
he would have accomplished a full day’s 
work or more. 

en ae eons 
The Grafting of Bulbs. 

In David Belasco’s play, ‘‘The Return 
of Peter Grimm,”’ he mentioned the fact 
that Peter Grimm was a grafter of tulips. 
While I have been a nursery man over 
thirty years and have a general knowledge 
of horticulture, these words in the play 
were the first I had ever heard of grafting 
any kind of bulbs, therefore I felt like 
criticizing the author of this play in 
which the grafting of bulbs was mentioned. 

Yesterday I happened to come across 
an article from the Strand magazine on 
“Blooms from Split Bulbs,”’ which may 
be considered a form of grafting. Here 
is an indication that it is not safe to be a 
critic. 

Blooms From Split Bulbs. A novel 
experiment is that of growing two hya- 
cinth bulbs together. Two bulbs are se- 
lected which are known to flower about 
the same time, although in other respects 
the more diverse they are the _ better. 
Each is cut from the crown to the base 
with a sharp knife in such a way that the 
central shoot is exposed but not injured. 
The two larger portions of the bulbs are 
then tied together, the cut portions facing 
one another. The double bulb is then 
potted in the usual way. If all has gone 
well, a single stem comes up, while the 
flower may be blue on one side, and pink 
on the other, according to the colors of 
the bulbs. The result is highly mystifying 
to gardeners who are not ‘‘in the know.”’ 
The experiment is often carried out by 
the Dutch growers, and rarely fails if 
carefully executed.—Strand Magazine. 

A Sea 
What is Meant by the Word Mulch? 

Every editor, every teacher makes fre- 
quent use of the word mulch, therefore 
it is important that youshould know what 
is meant by that word. 

I should define the word mulch as mean- 
ing any substance covering the soil for 
the purpose of retaining moisture and 
preventing evaporation of water from the 
soil. 

When the soil is not covered with some 
loose or other substance, you must have 
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noticed that the soil dries out rapidly 


owing to the action of the sun and air. 

But when the soil is covered, and there 
are various substances for covering the 
soil, evaporation is prevented and the 
moisture is retained in the soil. 

Now let is consider what substances 
or objects can be used successfully as : 
mulch, Stones, boards, grass, straw, hay, 
leaves, cornstalks, or a layer of loose soil 
four inches deep, such as may be secured 
by running the one-horse cultivator be- 
tween the rows of fruits or vegetables 
after every shower, or at least once a 
week, will furnish an excellent mulch. 
_ While the purpose of a summer mulch 
is to keep the soil moist and to prevent 
evaporation, the object of the mulch dur- 
ing winter is mainly to prevent freezing 
and thawing of the soil. Where strawberry 
or other small fruit plants or vines are 
transplanted in the fall, the constant 
freezing and thawing of the soil during 
late fall, winter and early spring, lifts 
the plant and breaks the roots. Some- 
times the plants are thrown entirely out 
of the ground by this alternate thawing 
and freezing, whereas, if the soil is well 
covered with a mulch, which is not in- 
tended tokeep the frost out entirely, 
but to prevent thawing and freezing, the 
plants or vines should winter without 
injury. 

I have forgotten to mention muck, 
which may be used as a summer mulch 
for holding moisture in the soil, but muck 
is not so valuable as a winter protection, 
although it is something of a protection 
from winter heaving. 

a 
Why Don’t the Trees Bear Fruit Ear- 
lier? 

This is a question often asked by the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower. They 
have a tree of plum, pear, or cherry, that 
ias reached considerable size and has 
blossomed but has not borne fruit. Ihave 
to confess that I have never had experi- 
ence with a tree of this kind. Every- 
thing that I have planted so far as I can 
recall, has been fruitful, but it is possible 
that a variety of apple, pear, grape or 
other fruit may be sterile in blossom, that 
is, not self-fertilizing, but such instances 
are rare. at 

The blossoms of fruit are sensitive and 
are easily injured by late spring frosts 
that possibly may be scarcely noticed by 
the orchardist, and this may be a cause of 
sterility. 

A serious lack of vitality in trees may 
be a cause of non-fruitfulness, but the 
reason is far more likely to lie in the trees 
having too much vigor. You have prob- 
ably noticed that the trees that are un- 
fruitful are remarkably vigorousin growth. 
If so, anything that will induce slower 
growth or stop the growth, will bring the 
tree into bearing. thus if a ditch is dug 
along one side of the tree, cutting off many 
of the feeding roois, it will be apt to throw 
the tree into bearing, as will the gnawing 
of the bark by rabbits. 

Occasionally spraying may be injurious, 
the formula of the spray material being 
imperfectly or unwisely prepared. 

ite eee 
I Would not be a King. 

There are many people who envy others 
who occupy positions of great responsi- 
biliiy. These good people would like to 
be governors, presidents or even kings, 
they are attracted by imaginary joys. 
If they knew what a serious thing it was 
to be a king, a governor, or a president, 
they would be glad that they are simply 
ordinary citizens. 

It is difficult to occupy a position of 
authority without making enemies. In- 
sane people often feel it their duty to 
slay governors, presidents or kings. For 
this reason kings are constantly guarded. 
Indeed, the President of the United 
States is guarded every moment but kings 
are more carefully guarded. 

At night the palaces of the kings of 
various countries are patrolled by armed 
men. Armed men are in many parts of 
the palaces and others are stationed out- 
side to warn away all intruders. 

There are armed men in the Vatican, 
the home of the Pope. For centuries, 
the Swiss guards have been stationed 
in the Vatican to protect the life of the 
Pope. 

_ But worse than all the dangers lying 
in the path of governors, presidents and 


kings, is the constant desire of many 
people to have interviews with them, to 
seek favors or to make known what they 
consider important affairs of various 
kinds. Suchinterviews as this continually 
made on crowned heads and others in 
authority make life searcely worth living. 
They are like foxes or game birds who 
are constantly hunted. They are never 
at peace, 








0 
Why Do We Cultivate the Soil? 

When I was a boy on the farm my idea 
of cultivation of the corn, potatoes and 
other crops was to keep down or to des- 
troy the weeds. I have since discovered 
that this is but a small part of the benefit 
from cultivation. 

While the running of the one or two- 
horse cultivator between the rows of fruits 
or vegetables is necessary to subdue the 
weeds, the greatest good done by this 
cultivation is in keeping the soil loosely 
stirred, thus providing what may be 
called a dust or soil mulch to the depth 
of from three to six inches between the 
rows. After over-heavy rain, the soil, 
unless composed of light sand, becomes 
compact and firm. When the sun dries this 
soil it is hard and does not answer the 
place of a mulch. Therefore, after each 
rain up to September Ist, it is absolutely 
necessary to stir up the soil and loosen 
it with the cultivator in order to hold the 
moisture in the soil and to prevent its 
evaporation. 

We know the effects of a mulch of strawy 
manure or of hay or straw. We know 
what results when stones cover the soil 
or even boards. The ground under such 
coverings is ever moist, whereas nearby 
without these coverings, if uncultivated, 
the soil is hard. But it is not everyone 
who realizes that loose soil frequently 
stirred by the cultivator is equally ser- 
viceable as a strawy mulch and may be 
even more serviceable than other forms of 
mulches. 

In running the cultivator between the 
rows of growing crops, care should be 
taken that the cultivator does not run 
deep enough or near enough to the plants 
to sever many of the delicate roots. At 
the last cultivation of corn or potatoes 
or late cultivation of strawberry and rasp- 
berry plants iajury is often done later in 
the season by running the cultivator deep 
and close to the roots where the cultivator 
teeth disturb or cut off many of the feed- 
ing roots. 
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Value of Sods as a Mulch. 

As a boy on the farm, I was especially 
fond of fishing. 

I soon learned where to secure a supply 
of worms. These worms could not be 
secured in the hard dry soil, but could 
be found where the soil was kept moist 
in one way or another. Thus on turning 
a large stone or in lifting a plank that 
had long rested on the soil, I found under- 
neath these,. moist earth and worms. 

Hogs were frequent along the highways 
in those early days. These swine rooted 
up the soil and where this rooting had 
occurred and the sods had been loosened 
and turned over, I found the soil moist 
and full of worms. This has been an 
object lesson to me, therefore throughout 
all my years of fruit growing, I have re- 
membered my early experience with sods 
as a mulch or method of keeping the soil 
loose and moist during the dry season. 

Sometimes I have planted trees or 
shrubs on the lawn where the grass could 
not be disturbed. After planting the 
tree I have dug up the sods adjoining and 
laid them bottom side up over the surface 
of the ground where the tree was planted. 
I have discovered that there is no better 
mulch than these sods. The wider the 
space where the sod is removed around 
shrubs or trees planted on lawns or other 
grassy place the better for the growth of 
the tree. If I could have my choice I 
should prefer to have the soil around the 
newly planted tree protected by sods than 
to have it watered daily with a big pailful 
of water. 

On a new farm that I have bought the 
past season, is a steep hillside which can- 
not be conveniently plowed, or which if 
plowed would be gutted with heavy rain- 
falls, therefore it is my intention this fall 
to plant on this hillside several hundred 
apple trees without plowing. After plant- 
ing the trees, I will dig up the sod over a 
wide extent, say three feet on every side 
from the trunk of the tree, and lay these 
sods inverted over the surface of the 
ground around each tree, intending this 
as a mulch to protect the trees during 
the drought of the coming growing sea- 
son. In addition to this mulch I will 
make a pile of earth over the mulch and 
around the trunk of the tree 12 to 18 inches 
high to protect each tree from mice, 
which are more likely to occur where the 
ground has not been plowed than where 
the ground has been plowed. 

caution readers who have planted 
fruit trees along or near fence rows to 
bank up around each tree each autumn, 
any time before severe freezing occurs, 
to the height of 12 or 18 inches. - If they 
do not do this they are pretty certain to 


ee 
lose many trees by the mice which apg 
harbored by the refuse of the fence roy 
and which, being nearly starved during 
the winter months, are apt to gnaw the 
bark of the trees. 
Outside the Fruit Belt. 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
writes me that having located his fryi 
farm outside of the fruit belt in New York 
State, he has lost several successive Crops 
by frosts and is discouraged as regards 
making his fruit farm profitable. 

Here is something for those who plant 
fruits extensively to consider. There 
are in New York State several fruit belts, 
One of these is on the Hudson river, 
another is around Keuka lake and Ham. 
mondsport, another is along the shore of 
Lake Ontario from Niagara Falls east. 
ward through Niagara, Monroe, Ontario 
and Wayne counties, another fruit belt 
is along the shore of Lake Erie in what 
is known as the Brocton or Chautauqua 
fruit belt. Notice that all of these fru 
belts are protected more or less by bodies 
of water. 

There are other sections of New York 
State where fruits can be grown for the 
family supply, but where it would be far 
more bazardous to start a fruit farm re- 
lving entirely upon fruits for profit. 
Such localities are those bordering oy 
the Adirondack mountain section and ¢er- 
tain parts of Chemung and Cattaraugus 
counties, and other sections with which 
[am not familiar. Since there are plenty 
of farms that can be bought at reasonable 
prices in the fruit belts, there is no excuse 
for starting a farm devoted entirely to 
fruit outside the fruit belts. Possibly 
our friend who writes as above is too 
easily discouraged, but there is cause for 
discouragement when one has spent 
much time in starting and cultivating a 
vineyard or berry field to wake up some 
morning and find that year’s crop entirely 
destroyed by a late spring frost. 

ges 
High-Priced Raspberries. 

Those who live in sections of this coun- 
try where fruit of all kinds may be pro- 
duced so easily and cheaply should have 
sympathy for other localities where prices 
for various kinds of fruit are so high that 
no one but wealthy people can afford to 
buy them. I am led to this thought by 
a statement, which was probably exag- 
gerated, of a young man who was served 
in a restaurant with fifteen raspberries 
for which he paid fifteen cents. Iam told 
that it is not unusual in Europe to pay 
$1 each for peaches grown by artificial 
heat in glass houses. Wealthy citizens 
of our larger cities think nothing of pay- 
ing ten cents each for handsome apples 
or pears. 

Such prices as named above are out- 
rageous and harmful to the fruit grower. 
While the fruit grower should receive a 
price for his fruit that will leave him a 
margin of profit over the cost of produc- 
tion, where exorbitant prices are asked 
for fruits, it discourages the average buyer 
from forming the fruit eating habit. 
Every fruit grower should be interested 
in inducing the common people, as well as 
the well to do, to eat fruit daily. When 
this result is secured, there will be no 
more talk about surplus fruits. 

All fruit growers should realize that 
when a basket of partially ripened grapes 
or a package of apples of poor quality, 
with tough flesh and no flavor, or other 
fruits of low grade or. quality, are sold it 
discourages the consumer from buying 
more fruit. The consumer of fruit in 
this country is often ignorant of varieties 
or of the quality of different varieties. 
He looks upon an apple as an apple, a 
pear as @ pear, a peach as a peach, and 
strawberries as strawberries, without any 
knowledge of the difference in quality 
between one variety and another. If he 
buys a basket of half ripened grapes, of 
tough, leathery, but handsome apples, 
he says to his wife, ‘‘Let us have no more 
apples or grapes.’”? But if he buys 3 
basket of ripe grapes, sweet and luscious, 
and a tender fieshed apple like the Ba- 
nana, Fameuse, McIntosh, Swaar or Hub- 
bardston, he will want more right away, 
and thus the demand in the market will 
greatly increase. 








Dignity in Fruit Growing. 

The fruit grower also the farmer should 
have a full realization of the dignity of 
his calling. The fact that I refer to such 
enterprises as callings indicates that the 
individual is called to do this particular 
work. We often hear about a clergyman 
being called to preach by God, but men 
are just as certainly called to do the work 
of the blacksmith, the cook, the house- 
keeper, the architect, the artist, the 
farmer and the fruit,grower, as the clergy- 
man is called of God to preach. 

God desires that the millions upol 
millions of men and women of the earth 
should be clothed, therefore he that makes 
the cloth and the clothing is daing the 
will of God. The Creator desires that 
the people be fed, therefore he who labors 
to produce fruit and grain is doing the 
will of God. , 
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Renewing the Life and Vigor of a 
Grape Vine. 
By C. A. Green. 

The grape is a long-lived vine. There 
are grape vines in existence many hun- 
dred years old, indeed so old that no one 
ean trace their history. Some of these 
old vines cover a large extent of ground 
and bear tons of grapes each year. 

On inany farm or village homes there 
are old vines that have been neglected 
which seem to need rejuvenating. They 
seem to lack vigor and preductiveness. 

I recall such an old vine as described 
above on the homestead where I was born. 
For many years it had grown up the side 
of a carriage house. When the carriage 
house was removed, the vine broke off 
near the ground, causing my people great 
alarm and grief, for they were confident 
the vine was destroyed. There was not 
asingle branch left. To the surprise of 
all, the following spring new shoots were 
sent up from the old root and soon this 
old grape vine was more thrifty and fruit- 
ful than ever before. This experience 
teaches how to renew the life of an old 
grape vine, but it will not always be nec- 
essary to take off all of the old wood. 
]fa large portion of the old wood of such 
a grape vine is removed, leaving simply 
one stalk or cane five or six feet high or 
less that may be sufficient. The point 
| make is that usually old vines have too 
many branches and such old wood is not 
likely to send out such vigorous shoots 
or such productive canes or arms as newer 
wood. 

Some people have an idea that the 
gound should be very rich in successful 
gape culture, but I have not found this 
tobe necessary. If the soil is reasonably 
fertile it is generally fertile enough to 
produce & good crop of grapes. Espec- 
ily is this the case around buildings 
where fertility is liable to accumulate. 
Remember that the roots of an old grape 
vine travel long distances in search of 
food. While the vine itself may clamber 
up the walls of the ‘houses, the roots may 
be feeding in the garden some distance 
away. Where the soil is impoverished 
amost any form of fertilizer will be help- 
ful to the vigor and productiveness of 
the grape vine. 

An old grape vine is apt to be a poor 
variety, that is a Catawba, an Isabella, 
Clinton, or some variety that is not 
adapted to most localities where the sea- 
sons are short. If you have an old vine 
that is not adapted to your locality and 
does not ripen its fruit, the best thing 
you can do is to destroy it and plant a 
new vine of a more desirable variety in 
its place. The proper time for cutting 
back or reviving an old grape vine is from 
October to March, that is, during the 
dormant season and not when the vine 
isin leaf. 

There are many good varieties of grapes. 
Igive below a small list of varieties that 
succeed at the north or almost any place 
where any kind of grapes can be produced. 
The list is as follows: Delaware, a very 
erly red variety; Green Mountain, a 
vry early white grape; Diamond, an early 
white grape; Niagara, a white grape, 
medium early; Worden, an early black 
grape. 
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The Gravenstein Apple. 

The Gravenstein is a September apple, 
but will keep through October or longer 
if put in cold storage. The tree is a 
strong, thrifty grower, the leaves are un- 
ually large and dark green. Downing 
says it is an early bearer, but we have 
not found it so; our trees have not fruited 
much till they were about ten years old, 
but they bear heavily after that, says 
Connecticut Farmer. 

The fruit is large, beautifully striped, 
quality is first-class, good for eating or 
ooking, keeps well. In my opinion it 
8 the best September apple we have. 

We had a fine crop of them this season 
m about half of our trees; half of the 
trees have got into the habit of bearing 
he year and the other half the next. 
This suits us all right. The trees that 

re were most of them overloaded. We 
thinned them some but not enough. 

(know of no apple that adjusts itself 
0 conditions as the Gravenstein does. 
tis several weeks in ripening its fruit, 

ginning about the last week in August. 

We picked our trees over three or four 
umes this year, taking the largest, most 

ighly colored ones each time, the result 
Was they nearly all grew large and hand- 
‘ome, nearly all were marketable, no culls 
any account. If the fruit had all rip- 
‘ned at one time and had it grown as 
large as it did I do not think the trees 
‘ould have stood up under the burden, 
but as it, was there was no serious break- 
ig down of the branches. 

—-O°_— 
About Grape Pruning. 

Our western slope people have never 
Made enough of success with viticulture 
9 call it a specialty. We believe they 
‘ould have better luck if they would 
“opt the California stump system in 
fowing the European varieties. The 
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process of cutting the canes back each 
fall will develop the vines into broad- 
topped stumps covered with fruit spurs. 
As the vines come to bearing age it is 
necesasary to begin a system of summer 
pruning, removing all excess growth as 
well as many barren shoots and canes 
which rob the plants of vitality and hin- 
der the development of the fruit. This 
pruning should begin when the fruit is 
one-third grown and be continued as often 
as necessary until it has attained its 
growth, after which the clusters should 
be left to ripen unmolested. 


Editor’s Note: The above from the 
“Denver Field and Farm,’ one of our 
most valued exchanges, and one of those 
I first pick out when the papers and 
magazines reach my office, expresses it- 
self in regard to training and summer 
pruning of European varieties of grapes. 
While I have had no experience in grow- 
ing these varieties, on general principles 
I cannot approve of the system of summer 
pruning suggested in the above excerpt. 
It is the belief of many people that barren 
shoots and canes, and a wealth of leaves, 
rob the vines of vitality, and should be 
removed in order that the grapes may 
develop faster and ripen earlier. But 
this so far as I know has been found to 
be an error. Barren shoots, abundant 
foliage, excessive growth, do not rob the 
vine of its ability tommature fine clusters 
of fruit at an early date. 

have seen grapé growers spending 
much time in removing the Jeaves and 
vines that bore no fruit in order to let 
the sun in to the clusters of grapes and 
thus ripen them earliér, but I have always 
considered this a serious mistake. Every 
leaf removed from the vine lessens its 
ability to mature its fruit to perfection 
at an early date. 














Proud Father:—My Willie is a musical 
rascal. Just now, as I held him over my 
knees in front of the piano and gave him 
a beating, he reached out and played an 
er ee Blaetter (Ber- 
in). 





~-——— 
Latent Life. 

That there is an intermediate state be- 
tween life and death, which comprises 
elements of both, is the latest conclusion 
thrust upon the world by investigators 
in the laboratories of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School in Baltimore. _Experi- 
ments have shown that the life of certain 
organisms may be arrested by freezing 
them in liquid air and by other processes, 
and that they may be resuscitated after 
weeks or months of suspended animation. 
To carry the theory as far as possible, 





a somewhat uncanny suggestion has been 
made that the bodies of Captain Scott 
and his companions, who perished in 
their attempt to return from the South 
Pole, might be revived. The bacteria of 
various diseases, frozen at 360 degrees 
Fahrenheit, haye survived this severe 
ordeal, retaining their specific character- 
istics. _Cold-blooded animals, such as 
frogs and rats, snails and even fish, have 
had life arrested in this fashion and have 
been revived after a period of weeks. 

_ It is not claimed that death has ensued 
in any of these instances, but that the 
vitality assumed to be extinct has not 
actually been quenched, and that the 
scientists are therefore dealing with what 
may be called “latent life.”” The most 
important question to be settled, is 
whether this possibility of resuscitation 
after apparent death can include man.— 
Christian Advocate. 





Oo-— 

Methods of Using Surplus Fruits. 

I am confident that this country is 

rapidly approaching a date when surplus 
fruits, imperfect specimens or what is 
widely known as waste fruit, will be con- 
sumed profitably. 
_ I am led to this thought by the rapid 
increase in consumption of unfermented 
grape juice, which I had upon my table 
at my last meal and desire to have upon 
my table daily. 

The method of making this grape juice 
has been perfected of late. There are 
many methods, some of them better than 
others. I publish one of these methods 
in the presentissue. Well prepared grape 
juice preserves the natural flavor of the 
grape. To drink it gradually with a meal 
is much like eating grapes freshly picked 
from the vine. Grape juice is being coa- 
sumed more largely every year, there- 
fore it will ngt be long before there will 
te an advance in the price of such grapes 
as are now used in the manufacture of 
grape juice. 

In many parts of the country, particu- 
larly in the south, there are carloads of 
peaches that become too ripe for ship- 
ment. As there seems to be no particular 
use for these peaches in large quantities, 
except for canning, these delicious speci- 
mens are allowed often to go to waste. 
Why should we not have unfermented 
peach juice, also plum juice, juice of the 
currant, blackberry, raspberry and straw- 
berry? 

We have at Rochester an immense fac- 
tory conducted with marvelous profit 
for the manufacture of fruit syrups, which 
are used in every state to flavor soda 
water at the soda fountains. This fac- 
tory has made many people very wealthy 
owing to the. large profits accruing from 
its manufacture of various kinds of fruit 
juices, including orange, pineapple, straw- 

erry, raspberry and many other fruits. 

Then there are waste apples and the 
constant and increasing demand for un- 
fermented cider. Yesterday I was reading 
of the crowned heads of Europe who in- 
stead of wine, prefer a high-grade of 
cider. Why should not Edison, the great 
inventor, turn aside from his great in- 
ventions of electric lights and phono- 
graphs and teach the world how to make 
a high-grade of cider, but whether Edison 
does do this or not, somebody will learn 
how unfermented apple juice may be made 
and kept that will tempt the nations of 
the earth and thus make a market for 
millions of carloads of apples which go 
to waste in this country. A Rochester 
firm has learned the secret of making a 
high-grade carbonated cider, which sells 
at a higher price than good grape wine 
and is more highly prized than wine by 


many people.. The process of this manu- 
facture of cider is of course a secret. 
My opinion is that we should not fear 
a surplus of fruits, or at least a season of 
surplus that will last long, since there 
are sO Many ways of using fruit other 
than selling it as picked from the trees. 
—C. A. Green. 
—_9—__—. 


The Problem of Plant Food in the 
Orchard. 


The apple tree is planted in a certain 
place; it is fixed and immovable and is 
dependent for sustenance on the food 
within reach of its roots, says Indiana 
Farmer. The situation may remain un- 
changed year after year. The tree may 
continue to starve or to revel in high 
living. The drain on the soil’s store- 
house of food increases year after year 
and is emphatically augmented when 
bearing age is reached. These conditions 
make the tree at once a hard, helpless 
boarder. The wheat plant has only a 
year of existence. If the conditions are 
favorable it produces flowers and seed and 
the stem with the grain is gathered; 
but the root is left in the ground to com- 
pensate in a measure for the plantfood 
used in perfecting the kernel. Farmers 
use fertilizer on wheat ground frequently. 
Should not the fruit trees receive treat- 
ment equally generous? Donot the trees 
make an annual draft on the plant-food 
of the soil? 

Fruit trees are in themselves a suf- 
ficient crop for the ground on which they 
stand. This is especially true after the 
tree comes into bearing. We may deviate 
somewhat from the rule in the case cf 
apple trees which are planted thirty-five 
or forty feet apart. In a case of this 
kind other crops may be grown in the 
interspaces. What tvpe of crop to grow 
is an important question. Shall we grow 
a crop to be cultiavted or a cereal, that 
occupies the entire surface of the ground? 
It may be said that the soil moisture is 
saved somewhat in proportion to the area 
of surface cultivated. In the case of 
the wheat crop, not only does the plant 
compete with the tree for moisture and 
available plant-food, but it permits 
greater evaporation from the soil than 
occurs in the case of a plant grown in 
rows,—like the turnip, sugar beet or po- 
tato. Then too, the wheat plant requires 
its moisture in the early part of the sea- 
son; so does the tree. At the time the 
tree is making wood and the wheat plant 
is making kernels. We should avoid, as 
far as possible this, injurious competi- 
tion. 





O--— 
A Soft Answer. 

Stoojent—Fer the love of Mike! Can’t 
you go any faster than this? 

Shefoor—Why, soitenly! But, ye see, 
I have tostay on the car.—Cornell Widow. 
me 

Mathematics — She — There’s such a 
thing as too much accuracy. 

He—No, no, it cannot be! 

She—Yes. I told Jack he could have 
just one kiss, and he only took one.— 
Princeton Tiger. . 








Coe 
HAPPY OLD AGE. 
Most Likely to Follow Proper Eating. 





As old age advances we require less 
food to replace waste, and food that will 
not overtax the digestive organs, while 
supplying true nourishment. *_ | 

Such an ideal food is found in Grape- 
Nuts, made of whole wheat and_ barley 
by long baking and action of diastase 
in the Lashes which changes the starch 
into a most digestible sugar. 

The phosphates also, placed up under 
the outer-coat of the wheat, are included 
in Grape-Nuts, but are lacking in white 
flour because the outer coat of the wheat 
darkens the flour and is left out by the 
miller. These natural phosphates are 
necessary to the well-balanced building 
of muscle, brain and nerve cells. 

“T have used Grape-Nuts,” writes 
an Iowa man, ‘‘for 8 years and feel as good 
and am stronger than J was ten years ago. 

‘“‘Among my customers I meet 2 man 
every day who is well along in_years , 
and attribute his good health to Grape- 
Nuts and Postum which he has used for 
the last 5 years. He mixes Grape-Nuts 
with Postum and says they go fine to- 
gether. 

“For many years before I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts, I could not say’ that 
I enjoyed life or knew what it was to be 
able to say ‘I am well.’ I suffered greatly 
with constipation, but now my habits 
are as regular as ever in my life. 

‘Whenever I make extra effort I depend 
on Grape-Nuts food and it just fills the 
bill. I can think and write a great deal 
easier.” j 

“There’s a Reason.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,’”’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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During the past year and more I have 
been studying more deeply than ever 
before into the subject of the vital action 
in vegetable life during the ‘‘dormant 
stage’’ asit is commonly called. We have 
generally considered, i think, that there 
is no real vital action taking place during 
the period when the deciduous trees have 
no leaves on them and when the hardy ever- 
greens are practically dormant. This 
view is correct in some degree but not 
wholly. 

There have been several very carefully 
conducted series of observations made by 
some of the scientists to determine the 
winter development of fruit buds and 
some very important facts have been far 
more clearly understood of late, than 
before. Without going into details it may 
be said that when the temperature of the 
air and the trees is not below freezing 
there is an almost constant but very slow 
development of the fruit buds of trees and 
smaller plants. The essential or repro- 
ductive organs within the outer scales or 
bracts that enclose them are gradually 
changing to higher degrees of develop- 
ment. Sometimes we see this take place 
to such degrees as to cause a few of them 
to open into full bloom before severe 
weather in late autumn. An “‘open’’ 
winter is always fraught with danger to 
fruit crops, especially to such as bloom 
early. Apricots and almonds being of this 
class are often killed while yet in the bud 
in the central and eastern states. The 
mild weather of winter is just right for 
the vital action to take place and it may be 
too great for that time of year and result 
in making the buds too tender to endure 
the severe cold that is quite apt to follow. 

It is one of the chief functions of the 
leaves to imbibe from the air carbon 
dioxide gas and in their marvelous celu- 
lar labratories to digest it and pass into 
the circulation of the sap the particles 
of carbon that are made into starch and 
stored wherever they are needed as plant 
food in the new wood, bark and buds. 
The roots absorb the water and mineral 
elements needed to make up the vital 
fluids and the leaves absorb the carbon 
from which almost the whole vegetable 
structure is made, from the tip of the 
highest branch to the farthest end of the 
deepest root. 

Thus the leaves and roots work together 
reciprocally and harmoniously for the 
growth of the whole tree or plant and we 
have from year to year the round of vege- 
table life. And the period of rest is needed 
to fill out the year’s development. Even 
in the tropics there are periods of rest in 
vegetation, during dry seasons that occur. 
It is not death or absolute inaction but 
like the sleep of animal life. When the 
poets allude to the ‘‘wintry sleep’’ of the 
flowers they are in strict accord with the 
botanical facts. 

There are contested points about the 
benefits of winter to vegetable life. Some 
say that certain seeds must be frozen or 
they will not germinate; peach seeds for 
instance, yet they germinate readily 
where it does not freeze, although a cool 
but not severely cold climate is best for 
this fruit and one that is tropical is not at 
all suitable. I have often seen peach trees 
languishing in southern Florida but the 
same varieties doing well in the northern 
parts of that state. 

‘Freezing of Sap” is another contested 
point. Some claim that it does freeze 
and others that it does not. That water 
in trees freezes there is no doubt, for 
many of us know that by cutting down 
healthy trees in wintertime andseeing the 
ice, But was it frozen vital sap or was it 
water? Sapis not water although it is 
largely composed of it. There are other 
elements there as there are in alcohol and 
othergliquids. Sugaris one of them and 
we know that the sugar in maple sap does 
not freeze in it but lies in liquid form 
below the ice that forms in sap buckets. 
Cider, (apple sap) may be ‘‘boiled down’’ 
or condensed by freezingit, as I havesome- 
times seen done in alimited way, by throw- 
ing away the ice that formed on top of an 
oper barrel of cider. 

I was lately looking over a copy of the 
*Gardner’s Monthly”’ for April, 1873 and 
therein is one of Thomas Meehan’s charac- 
teristic, common sense editorials on the 
“freezing of sap.”’ He did not believe in 
it and was contesting the point with the 
editor of the New England Farmer who 
did believe it. Mr. Meehan said: ‘‘If 
people would only reflect that very few-of 
the things we believe are more than parti- 


ally true we should have fewer errors in 
the world. * * * In Horticulture this 
is particularly the case. One man insti- 
tutes a set of experiments, which result 
in a certain way, and all the world forever 
afterwards applies this single experiment 
to all sorts of things, in all sorts of times 
and under the most opposite circum- 
stances. Today, if we are to discuss any 
question in vegetable physiology, it is a 
rare chance if we are not referred to Grew, 
or Hale, or Senebier, or Loudon or Knight, 
or Lindley, who made a few score of experi- 
ments in the long, dim light of ages past. 
No one worships these great heroes in 
science, be they living or dead, more than 
we do; but we contend that common 
sense is a better guide than the most in- 
spired leader science ever bore for us. 
In regard to the sap freezing question, we 
found years ago that ‘authority’ was 

against us. We thought, however we had 
placed it in the light of common sense, 

and that the world had followed us whol!y 
by this time.” But it appears-not’ wholly, 
as the following from the New England 

Farmershows.”’ The editor of that paper 
says, among other things in the contro- 
versy: “I cannot agree with him, [mean- 
ing Meehan] that the sap in plants, like 
the blood in animals, cannot freeze and 
and retain life. From the plant itself, a 
betterauthorityI get adifferent statement. 

ida As to the freezing of roots of 
plants—who doubts that the roots of the 

parsnips we leave in the ground through 

the winter freeze with the ground in which 
they are enclosed? Do we not leave them 

there because we believe freezing im- 

proves their flavor? * * * It also 
frequently happens. that small turnips 

which are left in»the ground all winter 

where they grew, will, in the spring, send 

out new leaves and shoot up a seed stem. 

In this we have evidence that the sap in 

the roots of some plants may be frozen 

without destroying the plant; and if the 

roots of these very juicy plants may sur- 

vive severe freezing, does it not seem at 

least likely that the roots of our trees may 

be so constituted as to bear uninjured the 
effects of frost?” 

To this Mr. Meehan replied: ‘‘We like 
the tone of this communication. ‘The 
appeal to the plant suits us exactly, but 
lest we mistake the plant’s languagel et 
us first take common sense. * * * 
Common sense tells us that water when it 
freezes expands. * A turnip or 
parsnip is mostly water, and if it really 
froze there would be the biggest kind: of 
expansion; but a parsnip three inches 
thick in the fall of the year will be found 
to be only- three inches thick in the 
ground, though the thermometer be at 
zero, and we should, therefore, doubt 
whether the parsnip told fhe truth if it 
said to us that it was frozen through. 
But common sense still helps us further. 
In all the liquids frozen through we have 
never been able to make a knife penetrate. 
* * * But we never yet saw the par- 
snip, however badly “frozen,” that we 
could not readily run a knife through 
and through, though mostly water. 
* * * Well, all the great names may 
tell us the plant was frozen through—the 
plant itself may, as our New England 
correspondent says it does, say it is frozen 
through, but we prefer common sense and 
don’t believe it.” 

It is seen that forty years ago the theory 
of freezing of sap was well discussed and 
repudiated by at least one leading scient- 
ist. Later, Dr. T. J. Burril, of Illinois, 
made microscopic examinations by cutting 
cross sections of living trees and using 
the instrument on the stumps when the 
temperature was as low as ten degrees 
below zero to determine whether or not 
the sap had frozen and found that it was 
not congealed. There were ice crystals 
of water between the particles of wood 
but not in the true sap. The inference is 
that when the vital heat has been so 
reduced that the vital sap or blood of the 
tree goes below the freezing point death 
results. In other words we may conclude 
that whatever tends to a high state of 
vitality in trees helps them to withstand 
the devitalizing influences of cold winters 
without injury to the fruit buds or the 
living tissues. There must be water suf- 
ficent to cause and maintain vigorous 
vital action and there must be abundant 
plant food in the soil within reach of the 
roots. This means good culture and rich 
land to be successful even against the 
rigors of winter. And we all know by 
experience and observation the results 
of drouths, lack of tillage and poor soil 


to the fruit grower. All that we can do to 
prevent these conditions is to our advan- 
tage and to negligently permit them is 
folly.—H. E. Van Deman. 

0 eed 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Fall Bearing Strawberries. 

Prof. Van Deman:—What is your 
opinion of fall bearing strawberries?— 
A. Kk. L. of Pa. 

Reply: There has been produced with- 
in the last few years several very valuable 
varieties of strawberries that have the 
peculiar habit of bearing good crops in 
the fall if properly treated. The Pan 
American was the first one of any con- 
sequence and from it others that are 
thought to be still better have been 
grown as seedlings. I have not had 
opportunity to try the more recently 
originated varieties but I hear well ot 
them from reliable sources. The Pan 
American I have tested and found it 
excellent in every way, except that it 
made almost no runners. This is true 
of several of this class and it is slow pro- 
pagating them. They will bloom early 
at the regular season, but the flower 
stems must be nipped off and when the 
second lot come out in August or later 
they should be allowed to bloom and 
bear, which they will do very abundantly. 
Berries in September and later bring a 
big price and are nice to have at home to. 
Oo----——- 

Mulch for Strawberries. ; 

Prof. Van Deman:—What is the best 
winter covering for strawberries and 
most free from seeds of weeds or grass?— 
L. L. N., Kansas. 

Reply: There is nothing better for 
mulching strawberries than marsh and 
wild prairie hay. They are almost en- 
tirely free from injurious weed seeds, or 
seeds of any kind. They are cheap and 
reasonably abundant in many regions, 
especially along the sea coasts, near 
lakes and in the prairie regions. I have 
also used kelp or ‘‘sea grass’’ for mulch 
when I was living near Chesapeake Bay, 
when it was cast up by the action of the 
tides and winds. It made a very com- 
pact mulch when it had settled down well 
and had to be put on rather lightly to 
avoid smothering the strawberry plants. 
Pine leaves or ‘‘needles’’ make another 
clean mulch as they gontain almost no 
troublesome seeds. In some _ sections 
this material is very abundant and is 
carefully raked and hauled from the 
woods for use as stable bedding and there 
is nothing better that I have ever tried. 
As mulching for tomatoes, melons and 
potatoes it is excellent and I have used 
many tons of it that way. 

Straw from wheat, oats, rye and buck- 
wheat are good for mulch if the grain has 
been well cleaned out and there are no 
foul weeds in it, but that is not-often so, 
for weeds are far too abundant. Ordinary 
hay is far too full of seeds for mulching 
strawberries, 








_——_0--_—" 
Preserve the Birds. 

Prof. Van Deman:—I notice that where 
birds are protected, as in the city parks 
and about my private residence, the 
grounds of which are five acres in extent, 
there is as much bird music as ever, but 
outside of these retreats I find few birds. 
I seldom see a phoebe bird or a bluebird. 
Some seasons I do not catch sight of a 
single pair of Baltimore orioles. Have 
you noticed any diminishing of the number 
of birds in this country? I hear that in 
Europe the birds are almost entirely 
destroyed, even the swallows and sparrows 
being killed for food. 

Reply: It is wrong to kill birds of 
almost every kind. When I was a boy I 
was given a gun by my father for the 
purpose of killing crows and such game 
as we had in Ohio but was told not to kill 
song birds or any harmless creatures of 
any king. Indeed, we children were 
taught from infancy not to take the lives 
of anything except for food or to defend 
our lives and those of domestic animals 
and the crops that we grew. To this day 
I try not to injure even a helpless worm 
unless it is for some proper purpose. 
And although I have shot thousands of 
game birds and animals, from quail to 
buffalo, I have never killed anything 
wantonly or more than could be used for 
food. I have often refused to kill more 
game or fish than was needed, and I now 
rarely shoot quail, squirrels and such 
game as I used to be eager to hunt. Guns 
are deadly and generally harmful rather 
than useful instruments to put in boys 
hands and I doubt the wisdom of allowing 
them to have them, except under the 
wisest guidance and with strict limita- 
tions as to what shall be killed. The past 
summer I had to reprove some boys for 
thoughtlessly shooting some young king- 
fishers in their nest in a hole, because 
they thought askunk wasin there. They 
were not bad boys but thoughtless and 
did the harm without first knowing what 
they were shooting at. 

Nearly all birds are useful in destroying 
myriads of inscets that prey on cultivated 


‘not have endured 


crops of various kinds. Even the mug 
abused hawks and owls are nearly gj 
helpful rather than harmful, as has be 
well proven by careful investigations by 
the U. S. Biological Survey... Cooper's 
hawk and the shsrp-shinned hawk aoe 
almost entirely bad, for they prey. on 
game birds mostly, but the larger an 
smaller hawks and the owls live almost 
entirely on things that are injurious j 
us, such as rabbits, mice, rats and eye 
grasshoppers. The barn and __ screech 
owls are better than our cats for Catching 
mice and rats. Preserve the birds, 
Oo 
Moderate Rates of Interest to Farmer, 
Prof. Van Deman:—How is it~ tha 
this country is so negligent in supplying 
loans of money to farmers at moderate 
rates of interest, while Germany and other 
European nations have long seen th 
necessity of supplying farmers with 
needed money at low rates of interest?~ 
L. O. T., Indiana. 4 
Reply: As it appears to me, from my 
humble financial standpoint, the banker 
of this country have been dictating its 
financial policy and that has worked to 
their own enrichment, regardless of what 
it might do to the farming class. Thos. 
who have produced the material basis 
of the country’s wealth have been cop. 
sidered as mere tools for the advancemen; 
of the financial manipulators. Had it 
not been for the native fertility of the 
soil of the virgin soil the farmers could 
the discrimination 
against them, and as this is gradually 
changing to the soil conditions of the 
Old World there must be a change in the 
financial system as relates to rural life 
if prosperity is to continue. What the 
new laws and policies of the government 
will bring to pass in this direction is g 
most solemn problem. It is certain that 
cheap money loaned on good security 
to the rural people is one thing that is 
needed to help them, Another is, closer 
business connections with the consumer 
of what he produces. At present the 
transporters and the dealers rob both 








producer and consumer. 








Oo 
Storing Apples in Pits. 
Prof. Van Deman:— About _ storing 


apples in pits; which is the best method ~— 
J. R. T. of Indiana. 

Reply: There are several excellent 
ways to store winter apples in the ground, 
as I know by trial, repeatedly. The 
earth is usually cool in winter and changes 
of temperature are very gradual, which 
is favorable to keeping apples. It is too 
warm in some places at apple gathering 
time and it would be unwise to bury them 
under such conditions and good judgment 
should be used. Apples should be gath- 
ered when fully colored and not teo soon 
nor left on the trees so late as to cause 
early decay. But as soon as gathered 
they should be put in the coolest storage 
that is possible to find that will not allow 
freezing. A very cool and if possible, a 
shaded place should be selected for bury- 
ing or making the apple pit. It must be 
well drained too and a north slope often 
affords just such conditions. The bottom 
should be not very far below the general 
surface of the ground. Clean straw 
should be spread over it and the apples 
carefully piled into a cone shaped heap, 
either round or ridged and not over about 
three feet high. A deep layer of clean 
straw should be put over the apples but 
I have found that a course of boards next 
the apples with the straw over them is 
better than to have the straw next the 
apples. It prevents the absorption of 4 
musty flavor that sometimes occurs with 
buried apples. By setting short boards 
so that their ends will meet at the top 
there will be no caving in of the earth 
covering as part of the apples are taken 
out at a time for use. Over all there 
should be a heavy layer of earth. A ver- 
tilating table made of lumber or a joint 
of tile or old stovepipe may be placed # 
as to allow the escape of any excess 
moisture, but this is not always needed, 
according to my experience. 

Another very good way to bury apples 
for winter is in barrels or boxes sulk 
endwise into the ground nearly to thelr 
tops, placing them close together and in 
rows and banking up the earth arou 
and fully to their tops. Loose woodel 
covers should be put on each barrel or box. 
an old burlapsack and then a deep coatin 
of straw withearth over all. At any tim 
when the contents of a certain barrel 5 
wanted it is easy to uncover it and tal 
one, all or a part. By making a recom 
or plot of the barrels with the names # 
the varieties it will be found very ¢o™ 
venient to get at any particular one thi 
may be wanted. 

Still another plan is to dig into the 
of a bank or steep slope and lay a row @ 
barrels down flat, cover them with boar, 
straw and earth and arrange the {10 
side so as to get at them easily. Ina 
case there must be surface drains made !® 
keep all water off the place of burl 
Apples so kept will be fresh and crisp a 
not wilt as they often do in ordinat 
cellars. 
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Dew Berries in Florida. 
prof. Van Deman:—Will you please 
tell me if dewberries can be raised suc- 
cessfully in Florida. Is it good _to raise 
on new land? Where can [I get the 


hem } 
ot or cultivated plants?—H. M. Sor- 
epson, Minn. a 





Reply: Dewberries grow very well in 
northern Florida but the southern part 
js too warm, The plants of named and 
well tested varieties are the only proper 
ones to set, such as the Mapes and Lu- 
cretia. They can be had from almost 
any good nursery. 

—_—— OO" 

Prof. Van Deman:—I would like toknow 
what the opportunities are today foraman 
to build up a good farm home by home- 
steading government land. The law now 
only requires three years residence, and 
the national forests are being opened up. 
In southern Arkansas there is, as I be- 
lieve, @ great deal of desirable govern- 
ment land. Am a young man of twenty- 
nine years, and am thinking of entering 
land somewhere, and would prefer locat- 
ing some place in Arkansas. What would 
vou think of taking up land in northern 
New Mexico? It seems to me that this 
country would be a desirable place for 
afarmer. How about the rain fall there 
in summer?—C. H. Anderson, Ark, 





Reply: If there is good government 
land in southern Arkansas and the in- 
quirer. prefers to live there, why not 
investigate the matter and take a home- 
stead there? The trials of pioneer home- 
steading [ know, by six years of experi- 
ence a8 & bachelor in Kansas on govern- 
ment land in the seventies. Butit is all 
right for those who are gritty and can get 
a good piece of land. Much of the land 
subject to homestead entry now, is unde- 
sirable or far back from the settled parts 
of the country. The land in New Mexico 
is nearly all where it must be irrigated 
and valuable government land there is 
scurcee There is very little rain in sum- 
mer. 





== 
About Fall Planting. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I am thinking 
of planting some fruit trees this fall, but 
a question has arisen in my mind. Ina 
year or two [ expect to build a house on 
the lots in questien, and when the cellar 
is dug, there will be some filling, perhaps 
from eight to twelve inches. If the trees 
were set out this fall, would it hurt them 
in the course of a year or two to fill around 
them to the height just mentioned?— 
0. E. Hedges, Ohio. 





Reply: If you grade the ground, thus 


filling in the soil over the roots of the trees 
io the depth of 8'to 12 inches, you would 
not kill the trees, but would be doing them 
some injury, that is, they would not grow 
quite so well after the roots had been 
buried so much deeper than ordinary. 
You can avoid this danger when you dig 
your oellar and do the grading if you will 
leave @ cavity around each tree two feet 
wide, or even less width, where the earth 
is not filled in that is taken from the 
cellar. E mean by this not to place any 
of the soil-coming from the cellar directly 
over the roots:of the trees or nearer than 
15 to 24 inches. Trees of considerable 
size or very large trees, both fruit: and 
ornamental, will bear filling in, that is 
will bear having earth piled over the roots, 
better than is generally supposed, as I 
have found by actual experience. In one 
instance in digging @ cellar I piled the 
earth over the roots of a bearing apple 
tree to the depth of over two feet and the 
tree has borne good crops ever since, but 
the tree ig not as vigorous as it would 

ave been without this filling in of earth. 
1 took the precaution, however, to insert 
six-inch sewer tiles upright through the 
soil piled. in over the roots. The tops of 
these sewer tiles being open and the 
bottom extending down to the natural 
level of the earth before the filling in was 
done, furnishes slight ventilation to the 
toots of the trees so deeply buried. 

When the roots of trees are buried to a 
depth of two or three feet, the first effort 
of such trees is to force the roots up into 
the upper layers of the soil. Thus if the 
trees can be kept alive for a year or two 
aiter the roots are buried they will soon 
tegain their former vigor. A filling in 
of 8 to 12 inches of soil over the roots of 
fruit trees I do not consider a serious af- 


fair. Fall is a good season to plant in 
Ohio.—C, 4, Green. 
t me tne 


Fruit Trees Along Fence Rows, 

Having @ ten-acre field adjoining the 
City of Rochester, I planted Bartlett pear 
trees along the fence row on one side of 
the field and Anjou and other winter pears 
On the opposite side. No cultivation has 

cen given these trees. Today, August 
20th, we picked over 40 bushels of Bart- 
lett pears. There is a good fair crop of 
Winter pears on the opposite side of this 
field along the line of the fence. 

! have often spoken of thus utilizing 
Waste places by planting fruit trees. 


e. 





One objection to planting them by the 
fence is that the trees are liable to have 
the bark gnawed off by mice in winter, 
but this can be prevented by banking up 
around the trees each fall, but this has 
not been done to the trees I refer to, and 
yet they have not been gnawed by the 
mice. Fruit trees along the fence row 
are ornamental. The cherry, pear and 
apple are adapted to planting in such 
locations as the above.—C. A. Green. 
wreaths, —0 ee ste if 

The Tilly Peach.—This large and beau- 
tiful yellow peach comes to us from 
George E. Tilly of Jamaica, N. Y. 
ripens about with Early Crawford. It 
is yellow as Early Crawford but is larger. 
I am greatly pleased with this new peach 
and am confident that it will be found 
highly desirable. It is a freestone peach, 
roundish in shape with a deep stem cavity. 
o—— 

Timely Work in the Orchard and Gar- 
den. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

IF. H. Sweet, Va. 

Rolled up leaves are the nesting place 
of caterpillars that are the grubs of brown- 
tail moths. Pick and burn them. 

Cut scions from fruit trees of proven 
merit in your neighborhood for spring 
grafting, always cut from bearing wood, 
not waterspouts. Pack them in slightly 
moist sand in the cellar. 

The easiest way to get rid of tent cater- 
pillars is to cut down wild cherry trees. 
Protect newly planted fruit trees from 
mice and rabbits by a strip of tarred paper. 

Burn all dead stalks and -other. matter 
not used for mulching, in order ‘to ‘kill 
weed seeds and diseased germs. 








—_ 
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« They should be covered until out of sight, 


injury by mice, and that plants and vines 
should be lightly covered with a small 
forkful of strawy litter to prevent heaving 
by frost. I do not advise setting peach 
irees in the fall largely although a few 
can be set for home use. I do not advise 
setting strawberry plants in the fall. 
_ a ae 
Planting Fall Bulbs. . 


The late variety of daffodils or ‘tulips 
'should be planted about six inches deep. 





laying on crocus bulbs, covering these 
with about one inch of dirt. Then place 
snowdrops, and cover out of sight, placing 
over the whole bed a wide board, press 
this down, causing the dirt to become 
firm and solid. The center of the plot 
should of course be higher than the sides 
that surplus water may be carried away. 
The protection should not be placed on 
the bed until the ground is frozen to the 
depth of one inch, when a covering of 
leaves or straw should be placed thereon— 
not to keep from freezing, but as protec- 
tion against alternate thawing and freez- 
ing in early spring days, which would 
lift the bulbs out of the ground. A bed 
planted thus will give three relays of 
bloom, covering five to six weeks, starting 
as soon as the snow disappears. The 
succession of brilliant flowers will doubly 
repay the trouble expended.—Earle W. 
Gage. 





-_ 
Care of Cherry Trees. 

The cherry tree, if grown for profit, 
must be watched closely and sprayed 
thoroughly, so as to protect the foliage 
from fungiand insects. This is the period 
in which we wish to store up all the w- 
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Green’s Fruit Grower Tent at the New York State Fair Syracuse, N. Y., September 8-13. 
At the Fair there are a great many reunions every year. Friends of long ago come from distant places 


to renew their acquaintance. ; east 
prospering. They come to renew their subscription, 


40 varieties of apples, also pears and plums from Green's Fruit Farm at the rear in tent. 


It is a great pleasure to. meet these friends again and hear how they are 


to talk about their farms, or for a social chat. See 





Cut off asparagus tops and burn them. 
Mulch with two or three inches of rough 
manure. 

Start a mushroom bed. It will more 
than repay you for the trouble in Feb- 
ruary when fresh vegetables are scarce. 

Make a compost heap. Get sod about 
three inches thick from an old field or 
pasture and pile them in layers, the grass 
side down. Between the layers of sod put a 
layer of cow manure, using about one part 
of manure to three of sod. If turned over 
a couple of times during the winter, this 
will make the best kind of soil for potting 
plants, 








0 
Fall Planting of Trees. 
By C. A. Green. 

Shail I plant trees in the fall is a ques- 
tion often asked. Inreply I will say that 
I am ever planting trees in the fall. I 
will plant trees this fall on the new 100- 
acre farm which I purchased last spring. 
One reason why I shall plant this fall is 
because we have far more leisure time 
in the fall than we do in the spring, and 
this is true of nearly every tiller of the 
soil. Spring is a season of great pressure 
when everything is driving us and we are 
in haste to get in the various crops, where- 
as fall is a season of comparative leisure. 

Another reason why I plant in the fall 
is that the soil after fall rains is in a re- 
markably fine condition for planting. 
In the fall the soil pulverizes nicely and 
is easily worked with a spade, plow, hoe 
or shovel, Trees planted in the fall are 
firmly embedded in the soil by the soil 
settling during winter and spring and are 
in prime condition for getting the earliest 
possible start when spring opens. The 
roots of the trees heal over during winter 
and spring and are apt to make some 
growth. 

But remember that when you plant 
trees, vines or plants in the fall you must 
bank up around the trunk of each tree 12 
to 18 inches, making a steep bank which 
holds the tree in position and prevents 





tality possible for the future use of the 
tree, and it is only through the protection 
of the foliage that we are able to protect 
the buds and spurs so that we can produce 
cherries on limbs five or six years old, 
continuously from one end to the other, 
and on older trees a fruiting surface, 
representing at least that many years. 
Orchards become profitable at the age 
of four or five year's, and will at this age 
pay 2 good large land rent besides the 
cost of care and harvesting. At the age 
of six or seven years the trees in whole 
orchards, have produced a crop averaging 
between two and four sixteen-quart cases 
to the tree, and these based on the average 
for the last seven years sales, would net 
the grower from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty dollars per acre. 
O-_---= 
The Box Problem. 


The Hartford, Conn., Market Garden- 








ers’ Association has been successful by | 
not attempting to fix prices but by keep- | 
ing its members posted on the markets | 
and by discussion of improved methods. | 
One of its ideas worth copying is noted in | 
Business America by its secretary, Horace | 
B. Williams. He says: | 
“One of the most satisfactory results | 
is the solving of the box problem. The 
box used by us is a bushel box (eight by | 
sixteen by twenty-one inches, inside | 
measurements, 7s-inch ends—with handle | 
cut in—3é-inch sides and bottom,) which | 
~cost us about thirteen cents each in the | 
shook. Our plan at present is that all) 
boxes are marked with a uniform stencil 
bearing the name of the association, indi- 
vidual names being omitted. In deliver- 
ing our goods, we leave a box and take one 
properly marked, or if there is not one so 
that we can change, we charge and col- 
lect fifteen cents, paying the same when 
the box is returned to us. 
“Since this system has been adopted 
our loss of boxes has been very small 





and many have joined our organization 
mainly on account of that one thing. 








Ti superiority of Amatite 


over all other ready roofing 
is apparent to anyone who 
uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that meeds no 
painting. 

It is durable, fire retardant, prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the coloris no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for “rubber” 
rootings and all exposed iron and w 


Barrett Manufacturing Co, 


New York Chicago_Philadelphia Boston 

Cleveland | St. Louis Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 
eattle Birmingham 








Losses of Nursery Stock. 

A considerable loss in transplanted 
trees occurs each year largely because 
parties buying stock do not exercise suf- 
ficient care in trimming all broken roots 
before planting, and setting the trees in 
holes of sufficient depth and size to admit 
the roots easily. 

But few people are willing to prune a 
young tree properly when setting it out. 
It should be remembered that it is almost 
impossible to prune the top too severely, 
particularly after the young tree has 
grown in the nursery three or more years. 
—Ohio Horticultural Report, 

—e_— 

They had just become engaged. 

“What joy it will be,” she exclaimed, 
“for me to share all your griefs and sor- 
rows!” 

“But, darling!’ he protested; “I have 
none.”’ 

“No,” she answered; “but when we 
are married you will have.’’ — Jadies’ 
Home Journal, 4 


The 


American 
Breakfast 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 











Thin bits of choicest 


Indian Corn, so skilfully 
cooked and toasted that 
they are deliciously crisp 
and appetizing. 


Wholesome 
Nourishing 
Easy to Serve 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Post Toasties 
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Currants one of the Most Profitable 
of all the Small Fruits. 

The superintendent of Green’s Fruit 
Farm reports that currants, taking one 
year with another, are the most profitable 
of the small fruits. He reports selling 
from 1650 young bushes of Diploma this 
season, $323.39 worth of fruit. From a 
five-acre patch of strawberries he reports 
returns of only $765.25, but it must be 
borne in mind that this has been a bad 
year for strawberries, the blossoms hav- 
ang been injured by late spring frost. 

It would seem from the superintendent’s 
report that each newly planted bush of 
‘Diploma currant yielded 20 cents worth 
‘of fruit on the average. Currants meet 
with a ready sale and the prices seem to 
be increasing each year. While strawber- 
ries must be picked the day they are ripe, 
the picking of currants can be deferred 
without injury to the currants. This is 
an argument in favor of currant growing 
as all of these fruits ripen at a busy season. 

Those who have purchased from us the 
fruit of Diploma currant are greatly 

leased with its large size and great 
eauty, as also with the superior quality 
of this currant. We could have sold ten 
times as much fruit of the Diploma as 
we did sell had we the fruit to place upon 
the market. The bushes were loaded 
down with bright red berries. It is un- 
doubtedly the largest and most productive 
currant. 

Diploma currant was originated by the 
late Jacob Moore, a man who spent his 
entire life in hybridizing and producing 
valuable new varieties of various fruits 
and who died in poverty. For the privi- 
lege of introducing the Diploma currant, 
Green’s Nursery Co. paid Mr. Moore or 
his heirs nearly $5,000. It was the rev- 
enue from this improved variety which 
kept Jacob Moore from absolute want in 
his old age. 
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How Shall We Increase the Fertility 
of Peach Orchards? 

The peach is and ever has been a popular 
fruit over the large section of our coun- 
try where it succeeds. I am often asked 
what fertilizers I can recommend for 
peach growers. In giving advice on this 
subject I will first call attention to the 
fact that soils vary so in different sections 
of the country that no definite rule can 
be set forth as the proper one for all peach 
growers to adhere to. 

On the rich corn and wheat producing 


‘soil of western New York, which is gen- 
: erally a fertile clayey loam, a mixture of 


¢lay and sand, or gravel, peach trees grow 
and produce with sufficient vigor in many 
instances if well cultivated, without the 
application of any fertilizer. But peach 
orchards are more generally planted on 
light sandy soil which has been depleted 


: of its fertility by the growing of potatoes 
‘ and other garden crops. Wherever peach 


trees lack vigor, or the dark healthy green 


‘ foliage which denotes vigor, 1t may be 


safely assumed that some sort of fertilizer 
should be applied to the soil. No form 
of fertilizer will be more noticeable in 
its effect in producing vigor and a healthy 
color of foliage than some form of nit- 
rate, usually nitrate of soda, which should 
be applied in the growing season. If 
the nitrate is applied in the fall after the 
growth of the trees has largely taken 
place, it will leech away and be wasted. 

Where the soil has been seriously run 
down and is lacking in fertility, phos- 
phorie acid and potash should be added 


. to the nitrate of soda. 


The atmosphere contains large quanti- 
ties of nitrates. This supply of mest 
valuable and costly fertilizer can be made 
available by growing such cover crops as 


: common red clover, crimson clover, mam- 


moth clover and cow peas. We have 
found that Rochester, N. Y., is too far 
north for the best success of cow peas 
and crimson clover. 

Wood ashes are not to be relied upon 
so much as formerly as a source of potash. 
They are more difficult to secure than 
formerly and.vary greatly in amount of 
»0tash they contain. At Green’s Fruit 
ers we have used basic slag and Thomas 
phosphate with success on various fruits 
and farm crops. It has a tendency to 
sweeten sour soil as phosphoric acid has 
a tendency in the opposite direction. 
Lime is serviceable for most soils in west- 
ern New York, whether the crop be peach- 
It can 











Barnyard manure is not recommended 
generally by peach growers. When it is 
used in excess it causes too rapid growth, 
which is not desirable for the peach. 
Especially is rapid growth of the peach 
undesirable during the latter months of 
summer when the peach wood should be 
hardening and ripening and preparing 
for the vicissitudes of winter. 

—_———O-—-_—- 
How Much Tree Planting Has Been 
Done This Year? 

An old man not familiar with the nurs- 
ery business saw ten carloads of fruit 
trees heeled in near a nursery packing 
house and asked, ‘‘Where do all those 
trees go?”’ 

“They go all over the country,’’ was the 
reply. ‘We are shipping trees into every 
state and territory.”’ 

“If they buy all these trees this year, 
the people of this country won’t have to 
buy any next year, will they?” 

The above conversation illustrates how 
an inexperienced man would look at this 
question of the annual planting of trees. 


Over-persuasive tree agent. When a man 
plants something that he does not want, 
simply because he is urged to plant, he is 
not inclined to watch over or care for such 
trees, therefore they often come to nought. 

But where a man loves fruits, where he 
has a deep affection for every green thing 
that grows upon his place, whether cur- 
rant, raspberry, grape, blackberry or 
plum tree, who is thoughtful and consid- 
erate enough to make out his order and 
send it unsolicited to the nursery, or to 
go to the nursery in person with his horse 
and wagon and bring home his trees, it 
may be safely assumed that such a man 
will care for what he purchases and that 
his trees will flourish. 

I am often led to say that while I admire 
the beauty and promise of a large orchard, 
I am certain that the most profitable 
trees or vines which are planted, those 
which yield the largest profits, are those 
fruit trees which the genuine lover of 
fruit plants about his home for a family 
supply of freshly picked fruits. While 
trees in the commercial orchard are pro- 
fitable, those that are planted in the home 
garden are more than doubly as profitable 
as those in the commercial orchard. 
There is no danger of an over-supply of 
fruits grown for the home supply. There 
has never been enough fruit grown for 
the home table. ; 
oe 
Shall the Progressive Farmer go West 

or East For a Farm? 

‘Westward the star of empire takes its 
way.”’ “Go west, young man, go west!’’ 

The above cries have been heard and 
the advice has been followed. For a 
generation the enterprising young men 














Scene in an apple orchard near Rochester, N. ‘ 
especially peaches, grapes, strawberries, etc., as girls have more talent for arranging fruit attractively for 
market than men. : 


Y. Girls are often employed in sorting fruit, more 





When you see ten or twenty carloads of 
trees dug and ready for packing, you may 
have an idea that this is about all the 
entire country needs in one season, where- 
as, it is.but-the smallest fraction of the 
amount planted each year over this vast 
country, which is so large no one has an 
idea of its magnitude unless he has trav- 
eled day after day over the entire length 
and breadth of the land. 

Assuming that there are in one town- 
ship near Rochester, N. Y., 500 farmers, 
how many of those farmers do you think 
have this season made purchases at the 
nurseries and have set out plants vines 
and trees on their farms? I have had con- 
siderable experience and I would estimate 
that not one-twentieth, thatisnot twenty- 
five farmers in this township, have done 
any planting whatever of nursery product 
the past season. It is my opinion that 
not in any one section do more than one- 
twentieth of the farmers plant anything 
in the way of trees, and yet if you were to 
see all of the carloads of trees that have 
been dug and sold the past season, or in 
any One past season, you would come to 
the hasty conclusion that almost everyone 
was planting trees. 

Farmers are not inclined to plant trees 
or other nursery products. You will find 
that such nursery products are mostly 
planted in certain sections of the country, 
where fruit growing has been made par- 
ticularly successful and profitable, shore 
the land owners have learned that fruits 
are far more profitable than ordinary 
farm crops, and where one man’s success 
has induced many others in his neighbor- 
hood to plant fruit until his part of the 
country has become a fruit growing sec- 
tion, where buyers come in large numbers 
each year to purchase carloads of apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, and other fruits. 

Where the average farmer plants trees 
he is often so little interested in them he 
is liable to give them but little attention. 
I know of a thrifty, wealthy farmer who, 
needing more pasture ground, let a large 
drove of cattle into the field that he had 
planted to apple trees about five years 

previous. The trees were growing thrift- 
ily, but were wrecked by these cattle and 
the young orchard destroyed. Such farm- 
ers as these usually do not buy fruit trees 
unless almost compelled to do so by some 


of the eastern states have gone west. 
In consequence the western part of this 
continent has been rapidly built up and 
developed. It is not unusual for cities 
to spring up and become populous with 
magnificent buildings in from 10 to 15 
years. 

Boom after boom has occurred in west- 
ern farm lands until now farm lands in 
the eastern and middle states can actually 
be bought at a fraction of the prices asked 
for similar farms in the most distant 
western states, where bearing orchards 
have been sold at $2,500 per acre. 

I firmly believe that the time has come 
when eastern men should no longer go 
west. I am also inclined to the opinion 
that the time has come for many western 
men to come east and buy eastern farms. 

I recently bought a 100-acre farm near 
Rochester, N. Y., adjacent to Green’s 
Fruit Farms. The buildings now standing 
on the farm could not be placed there for 
the total sum which I paid for buildings, 
land and all. 

Below is an interesting letter from a 
lady subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, 
telling of the low prices at which farms 
can be purchased near Utica, N. Y., which 
is on the direct line of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad leading to Rochester, Al- 
bany and New York City. While the land 
near Utica which is alluded to, is not the 
best in New York State, not equal to that 
near Rochester, there are undoubtedly 
many good farms there. Utica is located 
on an eminence near the foothills of the 
Adirondack mountains and is therefore 
subject to late spring frosts, but in many 
respects the soil and location are de- 
sirable, 





Chas. A. Green:—On page 3 of your June 


‘Fruit Grower, under “Buying a Farm,” 


I read your answer to T. C. Knight. 
May I please say for the benefit of 
your readers who wish to buy a farm but 
perhaps like myself cannot afford to buy 
expensive farms that here thirty miles 
south of Utica, in Madison county, there 
are many good farms for sale at very low 
prices. Every one says you can live here 
cheaper than in other sections. We are 
in the hop section of New York State, 
and its fine dairy country. We have no 
wind storms to speak of, or poisonous 





snakes, and at the Farmer’s Institute 
they told us we got more rain than in the 
counties around us. My husband and | 
were married two years ago and the next 
year we bought a 80-acre farm in the ¢op. 
poration for $800. On this farm last yea, 
we raised 62 bushels of oats per acre 
with only a small amount of fertilizer, .” 

This farm we live on now is three miles 
from the station; has a large house; ney 
basement; barn, and ashop in good repair. 
Twenty-one green gage plums, © pears 
5 cherries, all bearing and we put 
thirty-eight bushels, hand-picked, choice 
winter apples in the cellar. Has 2 grove 
of butternut trees, sugar bush and wood 
lot; eighty acres land which cost us two 
thousand dollars. We keep 14 head of 
stock and have some hops. There are 
many farms to be bought just as reasop. 
able around us on easy terms, 

I am afarmer’s wife and have no land ig 
sell nor am I interested in land. [| am 
simply interested in seeing other people 
get a start, as we have done. If any 
reader who wishes to buy a farm cheap, 
will write me enclosing a stamp. [ will 
tell him of the farms to be bought here, 

I am willing to spend a little time and 
money in this way to help others— 
Mrs. George Watson, Brookfield, N. Y, 


o——— 


Fall Plowing of Garden Soil. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

J. S. Underwood, Illinois. ~ 

It is a serious mistake to neglect plow- 
ing garden soil in the fall. The most 
productive gardens are plowed in autumn 
and again in the spring. Fall plowing 
helps wonderfully in putting the soil in 
the most suitable condition for the making 
of an ideal seed bed in the spring. I am 
speaking from practical experience of 
many years in farm garden making. We 
always plow our garden soil thoroughly 
in the fall and again in the spring and 
have no difficulty whatever in producing 
an abundance of the various garden prod- 
ucts. This fall plowing is not done, how- 
ever, until after October Ist, on account 
of the liability of wasting nitrates if 
plowed before this date. In fact, I prefer 
to defer the plowing as late as possible 
and yet complete the work before the 
ground freezes. After October Ist no dam- 
age from wasting nitrates will occur, as 
the temperature is net high enough to 
permit nitrification going on to a great 
enough extent for the loss to be considered. 

Before plowing it is well to make-a 
clean-up of the Titer that has accumu- 
luted on the grounds during the summer 
and burn as much of it as possible, thereby 
destroying many of the weed seeds, also 
disease germs and some insect pests which 
harbor for the winter in. the rubbish on 
the garden area. Then the land should 
be given a generous dressing of well con- 
posted barnyard manure. Invite the 
chickens in.to help distribute the fertility 
and they will devour many worms and 
grubs that may be at home in the same. 
They will also enjoy following the plow 
in a continued search for any insects that 
may occupy the soil. The ground should 
be thoroughly harrowed just after plow- 
ing, and especially where the very early 
vegetables, such as onions, peas, lettuce, 
radish, etc., are to be planted in the 
spring. Success with these vegetables 
depends greatly on early planting, hence 
the necessity of plowing the ground in 
the fall that 1t may be as easily worked as 
possible in the early spring. 

Cut worms, which are so destructive 
to tender plants in spring, nevér do 80 
much damage where the Tand has _been 
plowed in the fall as where the ‘soil has 
not been so plowed. Also, the effects of 
dry weather on garden crops are not 80 
serious when the ground is well supplied 
with barnyard compost and plowed i 
the fall, as when the soil is not thus 
treated. There are several decided ad- 
vantages derived from this method, 1 
addition to those I have named. 

We should be liberal with our land for 
garden purposes. If one does not have 
a long row of asparagus plants in bearing 
condition, now is a good time to prepare 
a place for at least two hundred plants. 
The roots can be set in the spring. The 
same is true of other plants, such % 
rhubarb. An acre or two dedicated to4 
garden and prepared as I have indicated 
will yield a greater return in comfort an 
good health to the family than money 
at interest in the bank, 


o-——— 


Plant Food Taken Out of the Soil by 
the Apple Crop. 

According to a bulletin of the C ‘ornell 
Station, in which are given the results 0 
experiments to determine the amount ? 
plant food taken from the soil by 4 cr? 
of 500 bushels of apples, it states that the 
crop removes 66.8 pounds of nitrogen, O49 
pounds of potash and 15.5 pounds of phos 
phoric acid, and three times as much 

otash as 15 bushels of wheat-per act: 

hese results are valuable i1 indicatilé 
the rate of soil exhaustion by apple 670" 
ing. 
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\ the ground should be thoroughly soaked 
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Hiring Apple Pickers. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

J.S. Underwood. 

In hiring men to pick apples they will 
pe more careful of the trees if paid by the 
day or week. If the men are hired by 
the | ushel they will do more, and this is 
ihe way usually followed when the crop is 
large, but when there is time to pick all 
the crop without hurrying, it is better to 
hire by the day or week. When a man is 
working by time he is likely to do as his 
employer wants him to. When hired to 
pick by the piece the greatest trouble is 
that the men are more careless and bruise 
the fruit, and especially if such things 
as baskets are used by the pickers. Many 
times in their hurry they will stand off 
six or eight feet and pitch the apples into 
the picking receptacle. 

It is more just to hire the picking done 
by the bushel. Last year I paid three 
cents a bushel for picking apples. This 
was brought about by some of the fastest 
pickers demanding an increase of pay. 
It was figured out that the cost of picking 
was osting me about three cents per 
bushe!, and this was the price fixed upon 
for the work. The result was very grat- 
ifying, at least to the fast pickers. Some 
of these would pick eighty bushels each 
per day, and one man picked 110 bushels 
in one day. Another picked 98 bushels 
in one day. Some of the slow pickers 
could only pick about 40 bushels a day. 
Several of the slowest pickers dropped 
out, and this raised the average of those 
that remained. 

« When working by the day all the pick- 


ers averaged about 50 bushels per day, 


while when the picking was by the bushel 
3 





in the oil alone. 
last for fifteen years. I recommend the 
white cedar for, on account of its being 
a very porous wood, it will absorb more of 
the oil than most timber. 
this paint on fences and outbuildings and 
it will last about seven years. 


I do not advise its use on good buildings. 


While crude oil is splendid for treating | 
shingles as you suggest, I would not under | 


any circumstances advise its use where 
there is the least danger of fire as the‘oil 
is highly inflammable and the danger 
would be very great. I do not think an 
insurance company would permit its use 
on an insured building. 

Crude oil is one of the best harness oils. 
I advise cleaning the harness before oil- 
ing, but just suspending the harness in 


the oil for a short time until the oil has | 
penetrated the leather, will make it black | 
and pliable, besides lubricating the snaps, | 


buckles, etc., so that they work freely. | 


The leather stays soft and pliable longer | 
| 


than when harness oil is used. 

Crude oil is a valuable insecticide. 
One application a year to the inside of a 
chicken house will be sufficient. It is 
also effective for ridding hogs of lice. For 
this purpose it should be emulsified with 
strong soap suds and applied with a hand 
spray pump. 

Crude oil is a light lubricant and can 
be used for limbering up machinery which 
has stood for sometime and on which the 
bearings have become rusted or gummed. 
A little heavier oil is preferred_on most 
machinery after breaking in. Crude oil 
is also good to use on farm implements 
to prevent their rusting when stored for 











Picking and barrelling apples at a fruit farm near Rochester, N. Y. 





the average picked by each person was 
very much larger. I noticed that the men 
did not bruise the fruit when picking by 
the busael, but I carefully superintended 
the work. My pickers use a bag worn 
like a blouse, which I greatly prefer to 
any other kind of a picking receptacle, 


as both hands-are free-to usein harvesting, - 


the work is more easily and quickly done 
and, best of all, the fruit is brought to 
the table.in as good condition as it was 
before it left the tree. These blouse bags 
hold from one to two bushels each and 
are a great saving. Every orchardist 
should have on hand an ample supply for 
the piekers. They are cheap rit far 
ahead of baskets or any other style of 
picking receptacle. 





oer 
Crude Oil for Many Purposes. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—In 
the March Fruit Grower I noticed an ar- 
ticle on wood preservation by the use of 
crude petroleum and am very much in- 
terested therein. I have had about 
twenty years’ experience in the handling 
of oil and gas wells and have learned a 
nunber of uses for this valuable product. 
Now I am actively engaged in fruit grow- 
ing and have tested this oil as a preserv- 
ative on white cedar posts. I place as 
many posts upright in a fifty-gallon barrel 
as it will contain, first having filled it 
about half full of oil, the posts displacing 
the oil until the barrel is almost full. 
Then I completely fill the barrel with the 
oil. The posts will absorb the oil rapidly 
and the barrel will require replenishing 
Several times before the posts have drunk 
their fill; Capillary attraction will cause 
the oil to follow the pores of the porus 
tedar posts several inches above the 
barre}. It is best to leave the posts in 
the oil for at least six hours or until they 
ate thoroughly impregnated. If desired, 
they may be turned upside down and the 
entire post treated. 
One can mix Venetian red with crude 
oil, stirring thoroughly until it is about 
the consistency of good paint, and apply 
with a brush after the post is set. This 
hot only preserves the post but adds 
greatly to the appearance of the prem- 
lses. The part of the post that goes into 


the winter. It also has many medicinal 
properties. Many articles on the drug- 
gist’s shelf are made from petroleum.— 
S. W. Houser, Ohio. 
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A Half of the State of New York Better 

Adapted to Forestry. Then to 
Agriculture. 


Reports sent to the State College of 
Forestry by its field men show that the 


figures given out by the last Census for | 


New York, while fairly correct are not 
commonly understood or appreciated. 
The Census Reports show that out of 
the 34 millions of acres in the State but 
22 millions are enclosed within farms. 
This leaves am area of 12 million acres 
partly in forests and partly as idle land. 
This vast area is equal to all of Rhode | 
Island, Connecticut and Massachusetts | 


and 40 miles north in Vermont and New; 


Hampshire or all of New York north of | 
the New York Central Railroad, says! 
Press Bulletin. | 

The Census Reports show further that | 
of the 22 millions of acres enclosed within | 
farms. but 15 million are actually in| 
agricultural crops. This means that | 
there is an area the size of Massachusetts | 
enclosed within the farms of the State 
operated without profit. The farmers of 
the State are losing a very large sum of 
money by not getting a reasonable in-| 
come from this great area. Lands in| 
Germany and Austria not as well adapted | 
to the growth of Forests as the idle lands | 
within our farms are producing as high as | 
$2.50 to $5 per acre per year, or 214% to} 
3% compound interest. This same in-| 
come can be gotten from idle lands in| 
New York. 

New York is a great agricultural state; | 
it promises to be an even greater forest | 
state because conditions are very favor- 
able to the growth of forests and there 
are few states in the Union with better 
market facilities. It seems both unreas- 
onable and unbusinesslike to allow 12 
to 16 millions of dollars to be sent out of 
the State each year for wood to be used 
in our industries when our idle lands could 
be made to produce easily and annually 
as high as $2 to $3 per acre under proper 
forest management. 








| 
A post thus treated will 


I have used | 


It lasts | 
better on undressed lumber. Of course | 
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or table, and yet extends over 
the entire country. 


A tent large enough to 
shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of 
India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- , 
Banou, : 


When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or City. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 


It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent. 
When it was stretched out, the 
sultan’s army conveniently 
encamped under it and, as the 
army grew, the tent extended 
of its own accord, " As these needs grow, and 

" ‘as the number of telephone 

A reality more wonderful ‘users increases, the system 
than Prince Ahmed’s magic must inevitably expand. For 
tent is the’ Bell Telephone. the Bell System must always 
It occupies but a few square orovide a service adequate to 
inches of space on your desk the demands of the people. 


—* 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


- ‘AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System Universal Service 


When you write adwertisers Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
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You can have runhing water in every building on your 
farm with the aid of a Goulds Pyramid Pump—the pump 
that has put a private waterworks system on thousands of 
farms, Just the turn of a farzet and you can have a stream 
of clean, fresh water in the kitchen, bathroom, barn, cow 
stable, barnyard—in fact, everywhere you need it. 


Save Work, Time and Money 


by installing a Goulds Pyramid Pump. No more tramp- , 
ing through the snow on a winter’s morning to reach the well or spring. The 
water is right on tap in the house or barn, ready for instant use. 
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struction, best materials and perfect mechan- 
ical details are the distinctive features of our 
300 types of hand and power farm pumps. 


represent the highest type of power pump for 
connection to gasoline engines, etc. Made by 
the oldest and largest pump manufacturers in ¥ : 
the world, they are built to give satisfaction A Goulds System costs little to install and 
ever a long period. Staunch and solid con- almost nothing to maintain. - 


Write for Our Free Booklet 
“Water Supply for the Country Home” 


Itis brimful of good ideas for farmers desiring up-to-date running water 
systems ontheir farms. Tells how to select and install the right 
esurps] Pump for every purpose. Amine ofinformation. Send for it now, 
Pubes! while it is in your mind. A postal willdo. Address 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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You can—easily. This Dan 
Patch keeps your hand free 


and safe from hurt, yet, with lining 
and without, never hinders a move- 
ment of your fingers. Flexible 
and strong, it seems built exactly 

to suit your hand. 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


are made of the best leathers the 
world affords -— selected for soft- 
nessand strength. In 500 styles 
for every hand at every work. 
Washable and lasting. ea, 
The Hansen line includes’ 
gloves for rough work and light 
chores. Special Thresherman’s 
Gauntlet—gloves for autoist, 
cyclist, sportsman, etc. There 
ere gloves for women’s and 
boys wear—all with the 
double economy of lopg wear and * 
hand-insutafice. 
Send for booklet and buy- 
jng information. re 
is not a Hansen dealer 
in your town we 
will send a pair 
oh approval— 
money back if 
not satisfactory. 
dress— 
O.C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
120 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hansen’s Glad Hand 
This is of highest quality 
buckskin, strong and soft. 
Farmer's Standby 
from every point 
economy and 
service. 





Wee SPLENDID GAMES, 

heckers and Chess with 
Men, Dominoes, Fox & 
Geese, 9 Men Morris, Au- 
hors--48 cards, 22 Songs 
gue 9 Fun Cards, 48 Magic 
Se Tricks. 70 Great Puzzles 
- WM Jolly Jokes & Riddles 
58 Money Making Secrets,12 Love Letiers: 175 Ways to Fiict, 
Sow to Charm rs, to Tell Fortanes end 500 other things 
toentertain the entite family all winter. This 50c Package 
sent for 10 cents, STAR NOVELTY CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 








Farmers’ Society 


keting 


g@ystem in operation, Al) or part of time. 


‘Ses 


President, 227 West W: 





that has soived the mar- 
problem wants 
local, county and state representatives to put the new 
in 0} xceptional 
epportunities with promotion for live men. Write: 

treet, Indi lis, Ind. 





AGENTS—30 A WEEK 


Wonderful new washer. No 
rubbing. Does a bi i 
ae AUTCWATID half the time. ch: 
tucTioe# «6. Weighs less than 4 pounds. 4 
VAs, whirlwind seller. A chance to 
make a sale at every home. In- 
expensive. Anyone can afford it. 
Housewives and servants everywhere 
delighted with it. Write quick for 
demonstrating sample and territory. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 7570 West St, Dayton, 0- 








Steel 
Save YO 


UR Back 


Save draft—save repairs. 

Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 24 Eim St., Quincy, fil. 





Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SAN DOW 


Kerosene Siationary ENGINE 


It runs on kerosen> (coal oi), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starte without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throttle gov- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—no 
‘gears—no eprockets—only three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
Mo power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to run—chil- 
Sasi dren operate them — 5-year iron- 
& clad guarantee — 15-day money- 

back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
; send @ postal today for free catalog, 
Which shows bow Sandow wi!) be useful 

to you. Our special advertising pro; 
sition sted Mn one-half cost of firet 
ne sold in yourcounty. (367) 


















it Meter Car Supply Co. 
10 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich, 











October. 
: By Albert E. Vassar. 
Dear October, grand October, 
Though your days are chill and sober; 


For ’tis then the corn is yellow, 
And the apples ripe and mellow, 
While the hazy stillness, tells of nutting time. 
Oh! October, brisk October, 
Can't you stay, why be a rover? 
For you flee, as November comes around. 
Of your worth will we remember 
You've no frost bites like December, 


—_— — 1) 


How Grapes are Grown in Western 
New York. 

In order that you may understand the 
situation I will ask you to come with me 
|in thought to the top of a range of hills 
that rises to an elevation of about 700feet, 
in Chautauqua Co., western New York, 
known as the Chautauqua water-shed, 
says C. S. Knight, in The Fruitman and 
Gardener. The water that falls upon 
the south slope of these hills eventually 
‘reaches the gulf of Mexico and that of 

the north slope into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

Looking south we view 2 rolling well- 
| wooded country, home of the dairy farmer 
|and catch a glimpse of the shining waters 

of Lake Chautauqua, home of the world- 

|famous Chautauqua Assembly, gleaming 
jamong the trees. Turning northward 
'the vast expense of Lake Erie lies shining 
jat our feet, its blue waters dotted with 
sails and streaked with smoke from the 
| funnels of palatial steamers. 

Between the lake and the hills upon 
which we stand stretches a level plain 

two to three miles wide, the ancient shore 
of a primeval Lake Erie, the old shore 
lines being still very plainly traceable. 
; But no waves break on the water worn 
|pebbles of this shore now, instead the 
/ sun smiles down upon its vast successions 
of vineyards, shaded drives, orchards, 
beautiful residences and prosperous towns 
and cities of this Southern California of 








Yet we love youin your waning season's prime, 


And no sweltering daysin your month is found. 


bed rock, according to Tarr, is upper 


Devonian shales and sand rocks, this is 
overlaid by Dunkirk clay, gravel, gravelly 
loam, sandy loam and shale loam. 

Vineyards located upon the clay loam 
are most productive, though the quality 
is not so good as those raised upon the 
shale loam. Grapes raised upon the gravel 
ripen a week or more earlier than those 
on other soils. For this reason, most of 
the Moore’s Early, Worden and Niagara 
are raised upon this soil to supply the 
demand for early grapes. 

The climate is exceptionally favorable 
in the Chautauqua district. This is due 
to the proximity of the lake, which heated 
by the summer sun, acts like a huge hot 
water bottle to keep away the autumn 
frosts. We do not look for killing frosts 
before the middle or last of November. 
The lake also equalizes night and day 
temperatures in summer. The in-shore 
and off-shore breezes, night and morning, 
keep the air in circulation and help in 
the protection from frosts. 

The rainfall seems to be just about 
right. Very little falling during the matur- 
ing months of August, September and 
October. This whole region is prover- 
bially free from heavy dews, which ac- 
counts, no doubt, for the freedom from 
black rot and other fungi that this region 
enjoys. 

PESTS. 

We tried sticky shields, like fly-paper, 
carried along both sides of the row and 
so caught a good many, also whale oil 
soap solution, 1 pound to 10 gallons of 
water, but as this stains the fruit a solu- 
tion of 8 to 10 parts kerosene oil is better. 

Burning up leaves and rubbish in and 
around the vineyard is a good practice. 
The hoppers did considerable damage 
for several years then left us andwe have 
had no further trouble from that source. 

The little trouble we sometimes have 
with grape rot, mildew rotting of stems 
and the root-worm is controlled by spray- 
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Vineyard at Pavilion, N. Y. 
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| 
the East, the Chautauqua grape belt that 
|extends east and west farther than one 
can. see. 
HISTORY. 

Here in the village of Brocton, 92 years 
ago, Deacon Elisha Fay planted the first 
grape vines. They were wild vines brought 
from the Deacon’s boyhood home in New 
England. But, while the vines grew lux- 
juriantly the fruit was unsatisfactory. 
| So in 1822 the Deacon procured at great 
itrouble, roots of Millers Burgundy, 
|Sweetwater and Black Hamburg. But 
these also proved a failure. 

This worthy pioneer did hot give up 
however, but ih 1824 he procured Isabel 
and Catawba from Long Island and plant- 
ed a vineyard, 8 x 2 rods in extent, which 
proved to be Chautauqua’s first successful 
vineyard. From these vines in 1830, the 
deacon made 10 gallons of wine, a thing 
deacons ought never to do. 

In 1834, Lincoln Fay, a nephew of 
Deacon Fay, started the sale of grape 
vines, but there was very little call for 
them until 1850 and in 1859 there were 
only 20 acres of bearing vineyards, where 
now there are thousands. 

During the decade that followed, the 
Concord was introduced, a grape lacking 
in the food and wine values of the Ca- 
tawba, yet a prolific grower, producing 
fruit beautiful to the eye and pleasing 
to the taste. From the introduction of 
this variety the development of the in- 
dustry has gone on till there are now 
30,000 acres of grapes in Chautauqua Co., 
every acre of which is worth from $100 
to $400. 

The first complete carload of grapes 
was shipped to Philadelphia by Jonts 
Marten, of Brockton, in 1880. Since that 
first car the business has increased until 
as many as 8,000 cars have keea shipped 
in a single season. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


The soil of this section is especially 
well adapted to the grape industry. The 











ing 2 or 3 times with Bordeauy mixture 
thrown from a 2-horse power sprayer, 
making a fog on the leaves. 

HARVESTING. 


Grape harvest in a Chautauqua vine- 
yard, seen through the golden haze of 
a bright October day is a beautiful sight. 

The rows and rows of luxuriant vines, 
loaded with the rich blue vintage. The 
warm air heavy with the sweet aroma of 
the delicious clusters, the merry songs 
and laughter of the pickers as they rap- 
idly fill baskets and erates. The chuck- 
ling grape trucks loaded with fruit being 
taken to the shipping station all go to 
form a scene that leaves an impression 
upon the mind both delightful and last- 
ing. Most of our grapes are shipped 
through the Chautauqua and Erie Grape 
Co., though some growers do their own 
marketing. Cars are filled with grapes 
from half a dozen different growers, each 
load being carefully weighed and in- 
spected before being put in the car and 
2ach grower receiving so much for each 
full weight basket that he puts on board. 

Our grapes go all over the country and 
are welcomed in every home. 

You may wonder what we do with the 
thousands of car loads of perishable fruit 
that must be disposed of in the short 
period of 6 to 8 weeks. 

If we ever had any trouble we have 
had none since the introduction of the 
unfermented grape juice business. This 
was originated by Dr. Welch, of West- 
field, N. Y., and has rapidly grown until 
he has two immense factories that work 
night and day during the pressing season 
with the exception of Sundays, for the 
doctor is a Christian. 

The method used in the Welch fac- 
tories are as follows: 

The best grapes obtainable are run 
through a machine which rattles them off 
the stems and breaks the skins. In this 
condition they are dropped into the steam 
jacketed cauldrons, where they are heated 


i 
almost to the boiling point, from these 
cauldrons they are hurried hot to the 
hydraulie presses that extract the lasy 
drop of juice and also rich velvety lining 
of the skin. Still hot they are corked 
tight in 5 gallon glass demijohns and 
placed in the cellar. 

Before final bottling this Juice is pe. 
heated and bottled hot. No sugar jg 
ever used and no alcohol can form be. 
cause the juice is always hot while exposed 
to the air. 

—0O-——""= 


What Wise Men Say. 
Dr. P. C. Claxton.—More than fifty. 
five per cent. of our children are educat- 


ed in the rural schools and they form g 
large part of our population in the cities, 
Probably no city produces as many citi- 


zens as it kills and the modern Civiliza- 
tion with its complex problems and its 
nerve strain really eats children in the 


city. The rural teacher should have g 
home and a tract of land so as to become 
identified with the community and should 
be able through the land to make a de- 
cent living. 

F. W. Chase.—Putting a man of fifty 


into the discard for ne other reason than 
that he has arrived at that age is one of 
the tragic features of present-day mad- 
ness. It is extravagance of the worst 
kind, for it throws away the best fruits 
of experience and puts stability below 
effervescence. Time was when youth 
was a crime, and that was wrong. Now 
ripeness is a crime, in the same sense, 
which is even more wrong. Youth hag 
its value and so has age, but each is to be 
considered in its proper relations and 
the individual should be rated according 
to his capability, not according to his age, 


I. E. Bill—The foolish man is one 
who squanders his time. Most people 
have all the time they need to do what 
they want to do, but few people have 
the time they need to do what they ought 
to do. A man squanders his time if he 
fails to use it for some good purpose. 
He may have a good time without wast- 
ing time if recreation is really re-crea- 
tion. ‘rhere is many a man who would 





2 aa~ 
have a better disposition 
take an afternoon off to see the ball game 
or have 2 try-sut on the goit links. On 
the other hand, a man may toil ten 
straight hours day after day and wake 
up some morning to discover that he is 
2 fool if with all his striving he has failed 
to enhance the common good of humanity. 


Alfred Burbank, ‘brother of the world- 
famous Luther Burbank, and ; himself 
noted as quite a wizard in agriculture, 
will remove his activites from Cali- 
fornia to Florida. He has secured several 
hundred acres of land in different sec- 
tions of Florida and will thoroughly test 
the soils and experiment with plants, 
vegetables and flowers. Mr Burbank, 
in speaking of Florida said; “I have 
found no farmers in Florida. They are 
all miners, depleting the fertility of the 
soit. The great need is to find the right 
kind of plants for the soil. Florida is the 


most backward state, agriculturally, in. 


the Union.’’ 


H. M. Gilbert, of Toppenish, Washing- 
ton, has just completed a 28,000 mile tour 
around the world to advertise American 
apples. He found that if we can deliver 
fancy apples in European and Asiatic 
centers of population at $3 a box large 
quantities of them can be used, while at 
present the American box apple is prac- 
tically unknown and most of the Asiatics 
have never tasted an apple. On his trip 
Mr. Gilbert distributed western apples 
at Yokohama, Tokio, Nagasaki and 
Kobe, in Japan; Tsing Tau, Hong Kong, 
and Canton in China; in the Philippines; 
Batavia in Java; Rangoon, Singapore, 
Calcutta and Bombay, in India; Colombo 
in Ceylon; Cairo, Alexandria and Port 
Said, in Egypt; and Naples, Gibraltar; 
Hamburg and Southampton in: Europe. 
O—--- 

The Ripening of Fruit. 

Fruits do not act oa the air in the same 
manner as do leaves. Fruits, at every 
stage of their growth, both in light and 
darkness, suffer a loss of carbon, while 
leaves absorb carbon. The loss of. cal- 
bon by fruits is essential to their ripet- 
ing, for should the function of throwing 
off carbon be suspended (as demonstrate 
by experiment) the ripening stops and the 
fruit dies or willdryuponthetree. Fruits 
which are enclosed in shells ripen, how- 
ever, as the membranes which form the 
husks are permeable to the air, the at- 
mosphere within the shell furnishing the 
same quantities of oxygen and _ nitrogel 
as the air we breathe. When fruits are 
separated from the tree and placed in at- 
mosphere deprived of oxygen they will not 
ripen, but the power of ripening is only 
suspended and may be induced to act by 
placing the fruit in an atmosphere capable 
of taking carbon from it; but if left toe 
long in the poi cient situation it will 
lose the power of ripening, even though it 
preserves the same external appearance 
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To Autumn. 
Written for we Fruit Grower by 
1. Davidson. 
0 free handed giver eed is the time, 
When thou com'st with thy hospitable train, 
Yo make apples ripe and the pumpkius prime, 
And put on nature a golden stain. 


Arnold 


The stately corn puts on a golden gown, 
The maple leaves are yellow and rec 

And we are happy though birds have flow n, 
And the rose has gone to her winter bed. 


The squirrel and squash ’mid the corn are seen, 
In their yellow coats glistening in light, 
The winds are spicy and the air is keen, 
While the waving sheen of the pond shines bright. 


The fields are bare, and brown is the grass, 

Where not long ¢ Ago stood the tall green spears, 
Waving and tossing in an emerald mass, 

Like startled deer when one danger note hears. 


The bright farm brook sparkles and gleams, 
In the gleam of the golden autumn sun, 
Whose light O’er forests, field and streams, 





Grows cool when the day is nearly done. 
The apples ripened well are temptingly hanging, 
From the branches of the spreading orchard trees, 
And like fairy bells of old noisily clanging, 
“Are Winging in the twilight breeze. 
—y—————— 


Preparing For Winter. 
By Frank H. Sweet. 

Be on the lookout for a killing frost any 
time after October Ist. Many of the 
tender plants, such as coleus, ¢annas, 

and dahlias can be preserved for ‘the warm 
weeks which will follow by giving them 
alight protection of newspapers or cheese- 
cloth. 

If you have a mixed border of annuals 
and pe renni: us, mark the places where 
ihe perennials are planted to guide you 
jn spading the bed next spring. 

3ulbs for early spring blooming should 

be planted in October, crocus and hya- 
cinths make a good combin: ation. Last 
fall 1 planted about a bushel of these and 

had the finest display in the neighborhood. 

Abulb bed should be slightly raised above 
the surrounding level and thoroughly 
fertilized with well-rotted cow manure. 
Before the ground freezes, cover the beds 
with leaves or course manure for winter 
protec tion. 

After the Tt gladioli and cannas 
are killed by the frost, cut off the tops. 
In a week dig. up the bulbs, dry in the 
sim and store in a cool, dark place that 
the frost: doesa’t reach. 

October is the month to harvest the 
buckwheat. The best crop will be ob- 
tained if it is cut very soon after the first 
weds are Yipe. Buckwheat must be 
handled as little as possible. Farmers 
often cut it either by moonlight or when 
the dew is on it in the early morning, as it 
shells out so badly that with careless 
handling one-half of the crop can easily 
be lost. In eradling buckwheat don’t 
forget to leave some stalks for the quail 
tofeed on, 

Burn all weeds to destroy the seed pods. 
Give the asparagus a fimal cultivation, 
cut and bura-the tops and top-dress with 
manure. Give the rhubarb a top-dressing 
ofmanure, too. It is a heavy feeder and 
needs plenty of plant food. On a house 
garden plot of 75 x 75 feet I put forty good 
loads of manure last fall, and found it 
paid in the excess of the yield the garden ; 
gave me the following spring. It is now 
tine to store cabbages, head down in the 
cellar, or in earth pits. Carrots, turnips ‘ 
and beets should be topped and stored 
in sand. Place the celery either in 
trenches or in a cellar. The trenches 
should be about ten inches wide, and as 
deep as the celery is tall. The plants will 
start into growth, which blanches the 

stalks. All the garden vegetables but 
parsnips should be gathered and stored 
by the end of October. 

‘Cross-plow the garden this fall to 
improve the soil texture and to keep the 
weds in. check. Fall plowing of new 
ground is espec famly important. The sod 
has a chance to rot during the winter, and 
the ground will be found in excellent 
condition in the spring. Urgent farm 
work this month that must not be de- 
layed is to plant rye and wheat, cut corn, 
dig potatoes and to harvest the fruit and 
vegetables. Cornstalks should be hauled 
in from the field before the first snow. 
Frozen corn fodder is bad both for the 
cattle and for the man who is hz undling it. 
In getting out firewood for the winter 
0 through the woodlot and mark with 
yaint the trees that you wish cut. Don’t 
leave it to the eed man. 

The harness that is to be stored away 
should be protected from mice. The best 
Way to do this is to suspend it from the 
ciling by means of wire. 

Bees that are to be wintered outdoors 
should be packed in cases with chaff or 
‘ome other packing material. A cover 
should be made for the hive from narrow 
— covered with tar paper. Wheat 
thaff or pine needles make good packing 
ihaterial, 

pitted. 
FruitWeek, Washington, D.C.,Novem- 
ber 17-22, 1913. 


An event of National importance to 
"ut and nut growers and the fruit and nut 
owing interests of this continent will 

mh m Washington, D. C., November 
ith to 22d. On this occasion the Amer- 

iean Pomological Society, The Society 








for Horticultural Science, The Eastern | 


Fruit Growers Association and the North- 
ern Nut Beowems Association will meet 
as a unit event designated as Fruit Week. 
The programs and business of the 
separate or ganizations will be conducted 
independently in the same building, while 
all exhibits will be displayed in common, 
though entries shall be made through the 
respective bodies, thus keeping the 
identity of each intact. 
The'material already promised for the 
‘several programs indicates an exce ‘p- 
tionally interesting and valuable series 
of addresses and lectures both in text 
and illustration. Exhibits are assured 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 


fruit growing sections of the United 
aoe 
Ample cold storage space has been pro- 
v rided near the meeting place and persons 
contemplating making an exhibit of 
perishable fruits may forward material 
ne +1] wrapped and packed to the Wash- 
ington Market C ompany, who will care 
for it at a very nominal charge. All 
packages should be plainly marked ‘ ‘for 
the American Pomological Society.’ 
Requirements for exhibit space should 
be filed before October 15th with the 
secretary of the American Pomological 
Society, who m: ay be addressed at 2033 


Park Ro: ad, Washington, D. C. 
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Wilder Early Pear. 
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This is one of the best =— early pears. 
It was intreduced by C. Green over 
twenty years ago. It was her in honor 
of Marshall P. Wilder, former president 
of the American Pomological Society. 

This PAE 4 roductive and bears at an 
early ag ave seen dwarf trees. of 
Wilder 4 ait filled with handsome and 
delicious fruit a short time after ————e- 
The trouble with most very early pear 
is that they have a tendency to rot at the 
core and are not of high quality. Wilder 

arly pear is a good keeper and is of high 
me uity. It is of larger size than most 
early pears, ripening about six weeks 
earlier than Bartlett. I consider it the 
best of the very early varieties. It suc- 
ceeds well as a dwarf or as a standard. 
0 

Packing Fruit for Market. 

The commercial grower of fruits and 
vegetables is usually familiar with the 
correct methods of packing his prod- 
ucts for market, to command the best 
prices, so these’ few lines are written 
for the benefit of those farmers and hor- 
ticulturists who, having a small surplus 
of fruit, want to market the same to the 
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Why Pay So Much 
for Lumber & Millwork? 


Write for FREE Catalog 
and Save Big Money! 


A postal card will bring the great Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

Free Catalog, which offers the finest quality of Millwork 
and Buildin Material at one-half retail dealer’s prices. 
Doors Tie and up. Windows 67c and up. pomple te Stairs 
and up. Porch Columns $1.50. Window Frames $1.18 


up. Over 5,000 items at corresponding reductions! 


Save $500 to $1,000 or More on a New House 


Our Mill-tq-User prices save you $500 to $1,000 and up on a 
ne house, cottage or bungalow. We sell everything 
needed to build, remodel or repair; guarantee quality, 
satisfaction and safe delivery or money back. ighes 
banking references. Thousands of customers in every 
state in the Union—al] boosters for Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Beautiful Book of Plans 


This famous book go over 70 designs for splendid 
modern homes. Our pions keep cost within original 
estimate and save you $25 to $150 architect’s fees. 


for the great Free Millwork 

Send Today and pa ae r Catalog. In writ- 

ing for Book of Plans, enclose 10c for postage and 

mailing. Don’t build until you have Free Book and 
Free Estimate. We will send them promptly. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. C 
5232 Case St., Davenport, Ia, 


1 the lumber, millwork, nos 
ware, paint and tinwork for this 
ndsome eight-room house. Pian No. 146. 


$1 710 buys all the lumber, millwork 
hardware, paint and finwork for 


this beautiful bungalow. 





Plan No. 
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and pole, Evenly balanced—smooth ranning—easy 
starting—smal) fuel consumption. Proven good by 
27 years’ use, at all kinds of hard work. 

Wh double price for # 
Save to $150. good pon omg when you can 
getthe WITTE ona — zuasentes forlessmoney, 
even, than the price vf many low-grade engines? 

Write me to-day for full particulars. 


ED. H.WITTE, WITTE IRON WORKS Co., 


2376 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Let me 

5 to $10 a Day Profi. ss: 7°: 

* what hun- 

dreds of ep users, from Maine to California, 

say of their clear earnings. You can do as well 

= this. rig. Most of m customers never saw one 

Tthey got their WITTE outfits, and every one 
ioeet along fine, right from the first day. 

iT All Stee! Truck, equipped with ey steel 

an 





Saw-frame, saw-blade, saw- “euard, da belt- 
tightener, seat, foot-rest, chain- poke: muffler, 

















best advantage, says Farmer’s Guide. 
First, the commerci ial grower knows that | 
good clean packages and honest, at-| 
tractive packs count for a great deal— 
more than the inexperienced man real- 
izes. One of the best examples of this 
fact is the ready sale .and good prices 
secured for fruits coming from the Pa- 
cifie coast, where good packages and 
professional packers are appreciated. 
Of late years eastern growers have learned 
many a lesson in fruit packing from their 
western brothers. The quality of certain 
classes of Pacific coast fruit is no better 
than eastern grown stock, yet the western 
product outsells that produced in_ the 
pest and eastern states because of the 
very attractive pack of the former; it 
is so elegantly sorted and packed that it 
at once catches the eye of fruit pur- 
chasers. This item of sorting and pack- 
ing adds at least twenty-five per cent. to 
the selling value of western grown fruit. 
O_—__——— 
Upper-cut.—A little boy, seeing a gen- 
tleman in the street, placed himself in a 
convenient place to speak with him; when 
the gentleman came up the boy pulled off 
his hat, held it out to the gentleman, and 
begged ‘for 2 few cents. 
“Money!’ said the gentleman, ‘‘you 
had better ask for manners than money.” 
“T asked,” said the boy, “for what I 
thought you had the most of.’’—Life. 


























A Rife Water Supply Costs Nothing to Operate 


It brings to your country place the almost priceless boon of running 
water everywhere without costing a cent for engine fuel, a moment’s 
labor of hand-pumping, or attention of any kind. A 


RIFE RAM 


of the proper size will pump as much water as you re. 
quire. Jt works winter and summer, night and day. 
If desired, it will maintain an air pressure of 100 Ibs. in 
a pneumatic tank. The only conditions for its 
use are: That you have astream, pond or arte- 
sian well with a flow of three or more gallons 
per minute; and that the Ram be located at 
least three feet below the point of intake 
and not less than thirty fect away. 


Mail the Coupon 


for free catalog and estimate of 
a Rife Water System for your 
place. If you haven't these 
conditions, we can supply 
the best gasoline-engine 
pumping system. 
i RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2414 Trinity Bidg., New York 






FROM POND 
OR STREAM 


















a 
RIFE ENG! 
2414 Trinity Bide, New York 


Send catalog and estimate for water 
system under these conditions: 


1. Flow in gals. per min.:. 
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4. Heighi above Ram water isto be pumped.. 
5. Gallons required per day. .... .sccasessee tes 
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How to Keep Cider Sweet. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jacob Faith. 


to the natural 


cider. 


preserve 


or jars and seal securely. 














Empire Steel Wheels are strongest, : 
f most durable, best in every way. I ner 
were not we would not dare ship a fu 
set for a 30 days’ free trial. We know that actual 
use will prove how indispensable they are. Will 
make your old wagon good as new—lighten your 
work—make hauling 25% easier—savemoney because 
they never need repairs. All sizes, fit any axle, 
Write for big free book and particulars of our Free 
Trial Pro —- also — = = ed model 
Empire Handy Wagons—20 styles. ri a 
EMPIRE MFG.CO, Box 64B Quincy, Hil 


cider should be used. 





flannel cloth. Grape juice and other fruit 
juices can be kept sweet by this method. 


gallons to one, thinking this will prevent 
its getting sour, but it loses its natural 








Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—I prom- 
ised some of your readers to tell them how 
sweetness of 
As soon as made, heat to a temper- 
ature of about 200°, that is, about where 
it begins to boil, then pour it into bottles 
Clean, clear 
If the cider is 
not clear, strain it through an uncolored 


Some people boil cider down from two 





birds and sparrows, and now there are 
only a very few sparrows, and a somewhat 
larger number of other birds. The spar- 
rows have not driven back the other birds 


birds been exterminated by cats and 
hunters. 

Unless protection is afforded all birds, 
there will soon be none, and then the 
people will realize the magnitude of their 
Joss and regret the much maligned spar- 
row. 

Some families have six or eight cats 
prowling around, destroying hundreds of 

irds. Surely, the least we can do is to 
license cats in order to get rid of the 
surplus (any way). Cats in the country 
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When it rains 


gn 4 do you depend on 
Mit Leyte 
- Fish Brand 
Reflex 
Slicker 


i// and enjoy the rain be- 
: / cause you're dry and 
comfortable? Made for 
rough and ready ser- 
vice, and so water- 
proof that not a drop 
reaches you even 
through the openings 
between the buttons. 


The Reflex Edge does it. 






Satisfaction Guaranteed 

A. J. Tower Co. 'cntilied qQweER's 
BOSTON by this pie: 

Tower Canadian Limited ™ark 

Toronto Catalog free ISH BRN 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 
















saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don’t loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 












FREE TRIAL. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Easy running. Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, 
obtain our handsome free catalog. Addres. BOX 1121 


OR CO. saineng kde. v. 





Best Conditioner 9. Death to Heaves 
‘Guaranteed or Money Back.’ 

-_ Coughs, Distemper, Indigestion, 
2” MEWTON' S 281-00percan. 
-. Large for Heaves. 
. At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 
GEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, C110 


§ DON'T PAY TWO PRICES, 


ve $8.00 to $22.00 on 
». Hoosier Heaters 
and Ranges 


Why not buy the Best when you can buy 
them at such low unheard-of Factory 
S Prices. Our new improvements abso- 
lutely surpass anything ever produced. 
Save enough on a single stove to buy 
your winter's fuel, Thirty Days Free 
Trial in your own home before you buy. 
Send postal today for 
large free catalog and 
Prices. HOOSIER STOVE CO. 

213 State St., Marion, Ind. = 




























ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops eness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
{NON-POISONOUS] 

. Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic lini for kind ree 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Leg, 
Gout. Concentrated—only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 

W. Fr. YOUNG, P, UL F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 



































The upper picture is from a photograph of our subscriber, W. F, Pugh, his friend Pringle, and the 


family driving horse. T! 
Grimes’ Golden apple, his favorite variety. 


The lower picture represents W. F. Pugh and family taken under a tree of the 





sweet flavor. It will also produce an al- 
coholic effect to some extent on the per- 
sons who drink it, which is the reason 
more sweet cider is not used. This year 
many apples are going to waste thatsnould 
be made into sweet cider and vinegar. 
Sweet cider is a drink both wholesome and 
cheap. 
—_—p—_— 
Good Words for Sparrows. 

Mr. Green:—I was surprised and sorry 
to see that article by Bertram Hall in 
your magazine, beacause it will work harm 
to a useful bird. From eareful personal 
observation I know the English sparrow 
to be a great insect destroyer. 

We allowed them to nest on our porch 


where we could watch them constantly, 


and we found the number of insects they 
consumed, was astonishing, especially 
the little ones. All day long the parents 


fed those babies nothing but insects and 


worms, 
Their nest was within fifteen feet of a 


thrush birds nest, but they were never 

molested by the sparrows. : 
When we moved here seven years ago, j 

fort, and if that object is lost sight of, 


there was a large number of both wild 


surplus and troublesome. 
often the case that we become so absorbed 
in the means that we lose sight of the end. 
So, on the farm, we may become so com- 
pletely absorbed in the work we are doing 
that we forget that first and last the ob- 
ject of all that work should be home com- be pastured off or cut for hay, but t 
entire growth turned under. 


are a cruel mistake, as the rapidly vanish- 
ing birds prove.—A. Kamper. 
o—— 


The Home and the Farm. 

It is too often the case that while the 
farm will be supplied with every conveni- 
ence for making work lighter, or accom- 
plishing more with less labor, the house is 
overlooked, and the farm wife left to get 
along with anything she can make shift 
with, Really, the whole end and object 
of alllaboristhe home. Itis the point in 
which centers all our energies, for all labor 
is for the purpose of acquiring food, eloth- 
ing, shelter, and, as far as possible, com- 
fortable surroundings. This is the end of 
all effort. The millionaire may have a 
more luxurious home than the laborer, yet 
this is the end of his plans. When this is 
attained, all further acquirements become 
Yet it is too 








for they have in company with the wild* 


; 


expected to enrich the soil it should 04 


ee 
then all our labor is vain. Many wh, 
realized all this, think that when they hayp 
accomplished certain desired ends, they 
they will attend to the home, It may hp 
a new machine, another field, more stock 
and so, while working for the home, they 
live in discomfort, awaiting the time when 
they shall be able to do all they desire, Jy 
many cases they wait in vain, for there jg 
always something else to be accomplished 
and they toil until the last and never en. 
joy. It is the part of philosophy to enjoy 
as we go, for the opportunity never ye. 
turns. Take all the good out of life as jj 
is passing and, to this end, the home 
stands first and foremost, The first thing 
on the farm should be a comfortable and 
convenient house for the wife and the 
farmer, Certainly, while nothing should 
be neglected, there is no more important 
thing on the farm, nothing that pays 
better than the human beings connected 
therewith, and these should have firs 
consideration. The woman’s work should 
be made as easy as possible, her home 
should be as comfortable and conyenien; 
as possible. Her life should, to the great. 
est extent, be divested of drudgery and 
every convenience that the husband ¢an 
afford should be provided.—Californjy 
Farmer, 
—(-—_——— 


The Last Phase of Napoleon, 


Rumors about the prisoner’s health 
Were growing more and more alarming 
at this time; in fact, Napoleon had en. 
tered upon the decline which eventually 
resulted in his death. He declared that 
he was’ being killed little by little and 
repeatedly expressed the wish that his 
captors would assassinate bim and 
put an end to his torture. In ap 
endeavor to relieve the monotony of his 
life he bought a herd of goats and amused 
himself by shooting them down one by 
one with a rifle until, according to Bal. 
main, the grounds about Longwood were 
red with blood. Another time the pris. 
oner, when walking in the grounds, not- 
iced that an ox belonging on an adjacent 
estate had straved into the domain of 
Longwood, whereupon he flew into 3 
rage, rushed into the house for his rifle 
and, aiming it at the beast, put a bulls 
into it that killed it instantly, This 
brutish man compelled many of his guests 
to stand during the entire call, even when 
he played checkers, he compelled his 
opponent to stand for hours through the 
game, says N. Y. Times. 
Oo————, 

Fertilizers for Strawberries, 


The subject of fertilizers naturally 
falls under three heads, barnyard man 
ures, green manures (crops turned under) 
and chemical fertilizers, says Purdue 
University. Bulletin. Barnyard manure 
is the cheapest, and best source of plant 
food. It. not only adds fertility to the 
soil but through its decaying organic 
matter it improves the mechanical con- 
dition and moisture holding capacity of 
the soil, and stimulates the growth of 
soil bacteria, Fresh manure may 
turned under with great benefit to a clay 
soil. In the process of decay the soil 
will be mellowed. An application of 1i 
to 25 tons per acre will be none too heavy. 
It should be covered with a rather shallow 
furrow on a heavy soil, for if covered 
deeply the air will be excluded and decay 
delayed. On alight or sandy soil possibly 
not more than 10 to 15 tons of fresh man- 
ure should be applied at one time to 
avoid any rapid drying out of the soil 
and consequent “‘firing’”’ of the plants. 

Manure is not a well balanced fertilizer, 
that is it does not contain in the most 
desirable proportions the three funds 
mental elements of plant nutrition, 
namely, nitrogen, phosphorus, and po 
tassium, All plants must have the proper 
amount of each of the food elements in 
order to attain their maximum prodw- 
tivity. If one element be deficient 1 
matter how abundantly the other elt: 
ments may be represented, the plant wil 
be limited in its development in pr 
portion to the deficiency of this element, 
other things being equal. A ton of avel- 
age farm manure contains about ten 
pounds of nitrogen, five pounds of phos 
phorie acid, and ten pounds of potash. 
It is plain, therefore, that manure 
lacking in phosphorus. What_ is still 
more significant, the soils of this state 
(the clay and loam soils) are also gener’ 
ally low in this element. Growers the! 
who have enriched their land with mam 
with results not up to their expectatio* 
should apply 200 to 600 pounds of ac! 
phosphate per acre in conjunction wil 
the manure. 

Where manure is not available, turn 
under a green crop is in order, ‘The «t? 
should be a legume such as soy beat 
cowpeas, or clover. The results to the 
soil will be much the same as in the 





of manure, and the addition of acid pho 
phate will be found equally desirable 
It is needless to say that if this crop ® 
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Making and Preserving Good Cider. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

J. S. Underwood. 

As a general thing, there are a great 

many apples that go to waste each year 
on the farm which can be converted into 
q most palatable product. In addition 
to the jams, jellies, etc., that are made 
up of overripe fruit, a superior grade of 
cider can be made and put up, and kept 
gweet for an indefinite period. 
" Sweet cider should c more generally 
used in the household. Besides being a 
fne food, it is a good medicine. Of 
course, the unfermented apple juice is 
that in which no changes have taken place 
whica are caused by the yeast plant. 
@n all fruits the yeast plant is found very 
generally distributed and belongs to the 
game low order of plants as the yeast 
ysed in bread making. It grows quickly 
in fruit juices, changing the juice into 
alcohol o¢ carbonic acid gas. In other 
words, fermentation begins. 

One of the essential features, then,. in 
making sweet cider is to kill these organ- 
isms SO as to prevent fermentation. This 
can be done in two ways: First, by the 
use of chemicals, and second, by the ap- 
plication of sufficient heat to destroy the 
organism. The first method cannot be 
recommended, for then the liquid be- 
comes adulterated, is inferior in quality, 
and unfit for human consumption. The 
second method is the one to pursue, 
which is givea below. 

In making and preserving a first-class 
article, there are some very important 
things to bear in mind. Only sound, 
well-ripened fruit should be used. The 
juice from ripe fruit will become a bright 
clear liquid, while that made from unripe 
apples will not become clear, neither will 
it possess the pleasant flavor which is so 
characteristic of the product obtained 
from fully matured and well-ripened fruit. 
It is very important that the mill and 
utensils used in making the cider be as 
clean as possible. Also, the bottles or 
other containers into which the liquid 
is to be kept must be thoroughly sterilized 
before the product is received by them. 
This is quite essential to the proper 
keeping of the cider in a sweet condition. 

As soon as possible after the juice has 
been extracted from the fruit it should be 
well strained and put into some suitable 
vessel and gradually heated to a temper- 
ature of 185 degrees F. While being 
brought to this temperature, all scum 
that accumulates must be removed. It 
is a practice with some to allow the juice 
remain heated to 185 degrees for filteen 
or twenty minutes, but I find that this is 
not necessary. Itis very important though 
not to allow the temperature to go above 
the number of degrees mentioned, as the 
cider would then have a cooked _ taste 
and be unpalatable. The liquid will 
keep if it is heated only to 175 degrees, 
but a temperature of 185 degrees is better. 

After the juice has been heated it is 
poured into the sterilized receptacles and 
securely sealed. It is a good plan to use 
a little paraffin, as this will insure no air 
being admitted, which, if it finds its way 
into the liquid, will finally cause fermen- 
tation and spoil the cider for the purpose 
for which it 1s made. 

I know of no reason why everyone who 
grows apples should not make and store 
a goodly quantity of pure sweet cider in 
the way above described. When properly 
made and put «a it will remain sweet the 
year round, and is always palatable and 
wholesome. The liberal use of good ripe 
apples helps wonderfully in keeping the 
human body in good condition, and in 
times when these are not easily obtained, 
this pure apple juice can be used instead. 
It is the pure essence of the fruit, and 
there is no dead filler to be consumed. 
The cost is comparatively nothing and 
every apple grower should see that him- 
self and family are supplied with a liberal 
amount each year. 





Oo--"— 

Keep Away From Nursery Agents. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earl William Gage. 

If you desire to purchase nursery stock 
keep away from agents who make a lark 
of their journeys through the farming 
communities. Yet there are some of 
these men who are strictly honest. They 
have been led astray by some house deal- 
ing in nursery stock, and have come to 
believe that it is strictly business to 
double their money on all stock sold. 
One nursery salesman who I am acquainted 
with, sells stock but three months in the 
year, and clears enough profit in that 
time to enable him to “‘Tetire’’ for the 
remaining nine months, and he is a high 

liver too. 

Why should you put money into the 
pockets of these men? It is the common 
duty of each of us to purchase our stock, 
quality of the highest degrees to be first 
considered, of the house with highest 
reputation, selling at lowest prices possible. 
Many buyers, who purchase but two or 
three trees a year, and possibly a dozen 
berry bushes or currant bushes, believe 
that the so-called catalogue nurseries 
pay as much for their pretty booklets as 





the other houses pay for representatives 
to sell the stock. 

Tree agents work on a commission. 
Most nurseries leave the matter of com- 
mission to the men. They do not care 
one fig what you pay for the stock, so 
that they receive a draft for a specified 
amount for the stock shipped out. 

What about the catalogue nurseries, 
minus the fat commission for agents? 
They do distribute catalogues. So do the 
houses employing agents. Thus far each 
is equal. But the catalogue firm have no 
agents. The buyer is the man who re- 
ceives all the commission allowed. Be- 
cause stock is 40 cents on the dollar cheap- 
er, and in most instances, 50 and 60 cents 
lower, when bought from catalogue, it 
is no sign that it is poor stock. It is, on 
the other hand, a sign that you are pay- 
ing for just what you are to recelve—not 
one cent more. 

Suppose you purchase 1,000 blackberry 
bushes of a traveling salesman for a cer- 
tain house. The bushes are delivered, 
you pay a fancy price, and the salesman 
passes on his way. Three or five years 
later you discover that you have been horn- 
swaggled out of every cent you paid for 
the wonderful berry bushes. Who will 
you make a kick to? No-body. All 
you ean do is to work hard clearing the 
land, and to tell the tale far and wide 
that there is no money in fruit raising. 

Suppose you purchase 1,000 blackberry 
bushes of a catalogue house of reputation 
and character. The bushes are sent via 
express or freight. Three years later 
the stock proves a failure. Who do you 
make a kick to? The man you purchased 
the stock of. Does he make the failure 
good? He surely does. if the fault is his. 
But you need have no sleepless nights 
about this task. Men who sell goods, 
and stand back of them for indefinite 
time, are men who sell the goods that 
make good. They are ready to make any 
errors right, but, in the first place, no 
stock is allowed to leave their warehouses 
that is not up to the standard of per- 
fection. They have a conscience back of 
the every transaction. With the man— 
the agent—between the customer and the 
house, conscience in business is not so 
much a matter of success. It is merely a 
matter of getting the money. Then it 
will be quite easy to say that you must 
have made a mistake. ‘‘We really never 
had a man by that name acting as our 
representative in your territory,” as one 
man was advised by a certain large house 
employing agents in reply to a letter of 
complaint. 

When we get our eyes opened we shall 
see these matters clearly. When you 
hear a man beefing around that it is your 
duty to support the home trade, remember 
that he has an article he desires to get 
rid of that is far lower in quality than his 
competitor, who he knocks. 

Whether you are buying a collar-button 
or an allotment for a large acreage in 
apples, make the purchase direct with the 
party willing to guarantee the goods. 
Then you will have the stock that will 
pay a profit the first year in bearing, 
where, otherwise, that profit would go to 
the man selling the stock. 

—__" 


Fruit Grower Has Difficulty in Main- 
taining Humus. 

Humus must be maintained. This 
thought has particular force for the 
fruit-grower. When an orchard is con- 
stantly under clean tillage the store of 
humus gradually diminishes. The truth 
of this statement finds ready corrobora- 
tion in the story of worn out nursery 
lands, where the drain upon humus has 
been excessive. With the nurseryman, 
cultivation is essential to the produc- 
tion of salable trees. The whole strength 
of the soil is reserved for the tree. No 
weed growth is allowed to compete with 
the tree during its period of growth, 
and the ground is often kept clean through 
out the entire season as a safe-guard 
against mice and rabbits. When the 
tree is dug it is removed literally root and 
branch. This is worse than the case 
against the wheat or corn plant, where 
the roots are left in the soil and add to 
the store of humus. In order to preserve 
the balance, the nurseryman is obliged 
to do one of two things—he must prac- 
tice a rotation which will keep up this 
supply, or he is obliged to constantly 
seek new land. It is due to this fact that 
large quantities of fruit stocks and nurs- 
sery trees are grown in the new lands of 
the western plains country. 

o---——- 


Mathen Schmitt, Kootlina, Idaho, 
writes that he considers Idaho one of the 
best parts of the United States for fruit 
raising. 

He is not bothered with any of the 
fruit pests. His land was about all 
stump land, with the exception of two 
acres when he bought it, six years ago, 
and he now has 1200 fruit trees from two 
to twelve years old, and has a large crop 
of apples. He says, Green’s Fruit Grower 
has been a great help to him in caring | 
for his orchards. | 
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SAVE 50% ON A NEW HOME! 
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market. The new Gordon-Van Tine Building Ma- 
terial Catalog, with 5,000 bargain offers, is now ready 
for the mails. If you are going to build a home, this 
great sale of Guaranteed Building Materialenables you 
to make aclean-cut saving of from to $1,500. If you 
Vf are going to repair or remodel, build a new barn, poultry 
Yf house, garage, or do any kind of building, send for the big 
FREE Catalog. We guarantee quality, safe delivery 
and satisfaction. Three big banks behind that guarantee. 


Free Book of Plans 


for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, 
practical and artistic plans ever drawn for houses costing 
from to $6, We will not only save you from $500 to 
$1,500 on the material to build a house, but will furnish, 
FREE OF COST, a full set of Architect’s Blue Print 
Plans and Specifications for any house you select from 
the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book. Enclose 10 cents to 
pay postage and mailing this magnificent book. 
Don’t put off writing for the big Catalog with over 
5,000 money-saving offers on Building Material. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


5175 Case Street 
Davenport, lowa 
Derr lf 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Lumber and Millwork for $469 y 
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From This Big Stove Book—400 Styles’ 
Save $5 to $40 


Why not get the Kalamazoo Catalog before you ever think of going 
# out to look for a new stove? Get your pick of 400 styles, fine big 
base burners—glass oven door ranges—small coal and wood heaters— 
any kind you want with a greater line to choose from than 30 dealers 
can show you. Think of it! Better bargains—more of them—every 
one guaranteed with a $100,000 bank bond. 


Factory Prices—Cash or Credit 
30 Days’ Free Trial—AYear’s Approval Test 


That’s the Kalamazoo offer. No matter where 
you buy don’t miss reading our catalog. arn 
why Kalamazoo quality has won over 250,000 
customers. Every home should have this book. 

No matter whether you are ready to buy 
new stove or not, serd for our catalog. We 
lad to mail it free, Maybe you can 
disca our old stove and save fuel with 
anew Kalamazoo. Your stove shipped 
freight prepaid, same day your order 
arrives, ail a postal NOW and 
ask for catalog No.316¢ 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
We make a full line of Stoves. Ranges, y 
Furnaces and Gas Stoves. 
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If burning embers fell on 
your roof from an adjoining fire, would 
you be alarmed for the safety of your building? 

Statistics show that thousands of buildings are need- 
lessly burned every year—because they are roofed with in- . 
flammable materials, easily ignited by sparks and brands. 
Safeguard your buildings against this dreaded fire-hazard by 
covering them with 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


This is the only ready roofing that affords perfect fire protection. 
It has withstood the flame of a powerful blow-torch for almost an 
hour without a sign of burning. The wonderful fire-resisting quality 
of J-M Asbestos Roofing is due to its all mineral construction—layers 
of Asbestos felt (fire-proof rock), cemented together with Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt, Nature’s time-defying waterproofing. 

The absence of perishable animal and vegetable substances also means 
that J-M Asbestos Roofing contains nothing to rot, melt, dry out crack or 
rust. Hence, it never needs coating or protection of any form. Its first cost is 
the last cost. It is the cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. 

Adapted to any type of building—in any climate. Easily applied. J-M 
Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, make absolutely watertight seams and 
give the entire roof a handsome white appearance. 


Order from our nearest branch if your hardware or lumber dealer can’t supply you. 
Write our nearest Branch today for a sample of the curious Asbestos Rock that 
forms the base of this roofing and Book No. 


ASBESTOS AssEstos Roorincs, Pacxtncs, 


Execrricat Supputes, Etc. 






















MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS 
AND MacGnesia Propucts 


Albany Chicago __— Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1976 
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Power 


ing. A complete line of large 


zles, Hose, Fittings, etc., 
ready to spray. 
late catalog and 


nearest dealer. 


IT’S TIME 
FOR FALL 
SPRAYING. 


F. E. MYERS & BROTHER 
150 Orange St., ASHLAND, OHIO 
Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 





SPRAY 
single | 


Bucket, Barrel or 


are adapted for Fall Spray- 
and small outfits with Noz- 


Ask for our 
name of 


2, TET. 52 


AUNT HANINAS REPLIES 
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Which Way? 
lw hen a shy little maid, of the world afraid, 
Sets forth on Love's Highw ay, 
She knows not where the road may fare 
Or where her feet may stray. 


For a time the road runs wide and straight 
And its pleasures wing the hours. 

But at last it divides, and there are no guides 
Save the birds and the nodding flow’rs. 


When she comes to the forks of Love’s Highway— 
As come she must some da c— 
And her he: ad ss < s, “This way, 





* but her heart says 
Which way? 
—Unknown, 

ieee ear ean 

About the Man Who Wants a Wife. 

Aunt Hanna’s letter in a recent issue of 
Green’s Fruit Grower called attention to 
aman inthe west who wants a wife who 
will become a partner in his business, 
furnishing money, etc. Several of our 
subscribers have written us asking us to 
forward letters to this man who wants a 
wife, but we do not feel warranted in 
doing this, therefore have not forwarded 
|the letters. We decline to have anything 
to do with this matter for the reason that 
we do not know the man who writes the 
letter and do not favor the association of 





‘Tha 
Which way aie ull she turn. 








year, by working part of my way I could | 
go through Valparaiso University. 

I will not ask the young lady to be my 
wife unless I have some certain means of 
support. The great mistake I made was 
in not informing her of my condition 
before matters went too far. I am sure 
she would wait for me if she knew I was 
going through college. But to ask her 
to marry me with no prospects ahead is 
more than I can do. 

Before I left I promised to return the 
latter part of the year, and I know that 
she expects me to decide the future then. 

[ cannot think of simply dropping her. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 


the New Butter- ! 
9 fly Jr. No.1. Light ranning= 
easy cleaning, close ski 
=e, . Guaranteed 
= also in four 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





[ might bury my pain in work but her 
sorrow and mortification I could never 
forget. 

Please advise me what to do. En- 
closed find stamp for reply.—G. T. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply: Here is a 
question often asked by conscientious 
young people who desire, like the writer 
of the above letter, to do the fair thing 
by their parents in the face of the seeming 
necessity to sever relations with their 
parents and begin married life. In the 
Bible we read: ‘‘Therefore shall a man}: 
leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife; and they shall be 
one flesh.”’ 

There are situations where @ man or a 
woman would not be justified in leaving 
a father or a mother. If both or one of 









Patent)—the only satisfactory 
substivute 
Stuids all tests and has rermanent 


SPECIAL OFFER 


(solls at 50.) houht by us 
& cost-price offer for cutting and mounting. 


Dept. 32G, 





To introduce our 
Genctop Maztec 
Gem (U.S. Letters 










for the diamond that 


lazzling 2 ae we make this 


If you will mention this maverere: 


aheey of the Maztec Gem,’ 
@ GENUINE uncut Nav 
1 Nav ajo Indians, to, 
Write to ay 
FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Mesilla Park, N. Mex, 























When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Wanted-— 


Successful 
Farmers 


In the San Joaquin Valley, California. This 
great valley in the heart of California yet has 
room for over half a million men who will 
farm its fertile acres in the way they should 
be farmed. There is no room for the failure — 
no place for the man who can not succeed 
where he is. But there is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the man who has the success habit. 


Here is a climate that will grow all the 
products of the temperate zone, and many of 
those of the tropical. You have no long cold 
winters. Every day can be profitably spent in 
out-of-door work. Here is a soil which under 
irrigation is of surpassing richness. Here is 
ample water and all conditions of pleasant 
living in a well-settled land. 


We will tell you of the opportunities in gen- 
eral. We will search out for you just the kind 
of a location you are seeking. It might take 
you weeks or months and many miles of travel 
to find the spot that our knowledge of local 
conditions will direct you to at once. 


After you have found the spot we will send 
to you a man who knows this country thor- 
oughly, and if you wish he will tell you the 
methods and crop rotations which are most 
successful here. 


All this service is free. It is part of the 
effort the Santa Fe is 
know of the advantages along its lines. The 
railroad has no land to sell and no interest to 


serve but your ultimate success here. 


What the San Joaquin Valley is, and what 
others are doing here, is told in our two books, 
which are free and yours for the asking. 
Then if you are interested enough to ask fur- 
ther questions, you will find me eager to an- 
swer. 

C. L. Seagraves, Genl. Colonization Agt., 
A. T.&5S. F. Ry., 2241 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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pieces, all rot cy Big Bargainsin Pound 
oxes. Send 10 cents for large package 
and 140 Quilt Designs. Our Silk the best, 
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TRAVELINc val 


Earn VL NG Su to $5,000 
a Year and Expenses 

Hundreds of good positions now open. We 
will teach you to be a high grade Salesman in 

eight weeks by mail and assure you a position 
where you can earn good wages while you are 
learning. No former experience required. 
Write today for particulars, list of good open- 
ings and testimoniais from hundreds of men 
recently placed in good positions. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 148, 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit’Grower. 


Decorate Your Home 


4 beautiful colored lithographs of Fruit, 





15% in. by 20 in. 2 of Flowers, same 
size. All for 60 cents. Fine for Xmas 
gifts. Colored portrait of President Wil- 


son FREE with each order. Send Money 
Order today. W. W. Heppell, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


making to let people | 


| getting capital with the getting of a wife. 
Many times when business and sentiment 


are thus mixed trouble ensues. Those 


for going no farther in the matter. 
| _——o———— 
Make Haste Slowly. 


Dear Aunt Hannah:—I am 
man in love with a girl of my own age. 
| She i is a good christian girl and is all the 
world to me. One Sunday afternoon I 
had the pleasure of seeing this girl home 
|from Sunday School, but for some reason 
she won’t accept my company any more. 
|I have always tried to be kind and nice 
ito her as I knew how. I am a very un- 
happy man, what would you advise me 
| todo towin this girl’s loye and confidence? 
|—Unhappy Man. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: You are not 
|the only man who has trouble in winning 
{the right kind of a wife. It seems to be 
| P: art of the inheritance of many people 
ito meet with similar experience. Girls 
are queer creatures. They cannot always 
| be judged by acts, conduct or words which 
‘they have spoken. A colored preacher 
| intended to allude to the opposite sex and 
lealled them the contrary sex 

You probably have made the mistake 
that many young men make, which is 
| to be too obtrusive, too sudden in your 
|movements at the beginning of your 
courtship. 

I have in mind a worthy young man 
| see king a wife, who became deeply inter- 
jested in a beautiful young girl, the only 
ichild of wealthy parents. This young 
/man asked an intimate friend of the girl’s 
|family to call with him upon the young 
llady at her home and introduce him 
|formally to her. The next step of this 
young man in his courtship was to write 
a letter to the girl inviting her to ride 
with him. The girl politely declined. 
This young man was too hasty and did 
not use diplomacy. He should have pro- 
ceeded more slowly, calling upon the lady 
as opportunity offered, allowing at least 
several months to elapse before inviting 
her to ride. For a young lady to accept 
an invitation to go out riding demands a 
somewhat lengthy acquaintance. The 
parents of the girl could not with com- 
placency allow the girl to go out riding 
alone with a compar ative stranger. 

My advice is that you worship the girl 
you speak of from afar for a considerable 
time and then make haste very slowly. 
If ultimately you are utterly repulsed, 
bear it bravely, rememberiag that ‘there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught.” 





—— OQ 
Duty to Parents vs. Marriage 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—I am twenty- 
three years of age. Up tothis time I have 
been obliged to assist my parents and they 
still need my help for some time. I would 
not begrudge this but for the reason that 
they keep behind financially because of 
poor management. All that I have ac- 
quired is a four years’ high school educa- 
tion. Last year I taught school in the 
most isolated district of the county. 
While there I made the acquaintance of a 
young lady and before I realized it we had 
formed an attachment for each other 
which it seems is impossible to break 
What I wish to ask is this, Wouldit be 
right for me to leave my parents and go 
to work for myself? There are two of 5s 
my brothers at home aged 15 and 18. 
Father and mother have both been to me 
everything they should except in the one 
respect I have mentioned. 

I wish to go to college and if I could: 
have the money I earn teaching next 











| who have written us on this subject will 
| accept this as an answer and our reason 


a young 





the parents were so afflicted through 
disease or accident as to be unable to earn 
a living, no worthy sen or daughter would 
leave such helpless parents. In such 
cases the son or daughter might marry, 
but they must ever have in view the 
support of the helpless father or mother. 

In the present instance the parents 
appear to need help largely owing to the 
fact that they are poor managers. There 
are Many poor managers in this world. 
Suecess in almost every affair depends 
upon management. If the financial 
management of the home is poor it will 
cost nearly twice the sum that should be 
necessary to support that home. In 
business affairs if the management is 


poor and economies are made in the wrong | 


place, patrons are offended owing to 
neglect in serving them and the business 
declines and the end is bankruptcy. | 
Possibly this father and mother would | 
manage their financial affairs better if 


they were left somewhat to their own 
resources. t 
The fact that there are two other 


children to help support this father and 
mother should make it easier for this son | 
to marry and start a home of his own. 

Generally speaking, when a@ man be-}; 
comes of age, that is 21 years old, he is | 
free to leave father and mother and begin | 
life for himself. The parents have no} 
further legal claim upon the young man’s | 
earnings a ots he arrives at the age of 
21 years. My opinion is that the young 
man who writes the above letter should 
not allow his relation to his parents to 
prevent his proposing marriage to the 
girl he loves and to his marryiag her, but 
assuming that he does marry as Isuggest, 
this will not prevent his interesting him- 
self in his father’s affairs to a certain 
extent. Though married and éstablished 
in a home of his own, he may still be of | 
assistance to his father through advice 
or through financial aid. 

I suggest that you talk this matter over 
frankly with your father and mother. 
Urge upon them the necessity of better 
financial management. Explain to them 
how they can save their money. Explain 
to them the necessity of your having an 
education and of your relation to the 
young lady in question. 

—_— 
All About Baby Culture. 

Scientific knowledge of cause and ef- 
fect will eradicate stupidity and bad 
temper, delinquency, and all the obstre- 
perousness of youth, according to Dr. 
Montessori: 

A luminous example is furnished by 
the education of new-born infants. Of 
all human beings, they used to be the 
most troublesome because of the im- 
possibility of educating them by the 
old-fashioned methods. They cried at 
all hours of the day or night, making 
a slave of the mother or whoever took 





Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass, 








Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day and 
up, which includes free use of public shower baths 


Nothing to Equal This in New England, 


Kooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for 34.00 per day and up. 


DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Equipped with its 
Long distance 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
telephone in every room, 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel, 
Send for Booklet. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor, 








Fresh Picked Apples 
For Sale 


Grown at Green’s Fruit Farm 
Price $3.50 per Barrel 
Baldwin apples are 
searce in western New 
York. We have about 
the only orchard of 
bearing Baldwins this 
year in our locality. We offer first class Baldwin 
—_ S at $3.50 per barrel free on board cars here. 
We have in sur. lus a fewoddlotsof high grade 
apples, that is high quality, which we offer in 
bushel boxes at $2 per box freeon board cars here. 
We have unsold a carload of No. 2 Baldwin, 
which we would like to sell in bulk without being 
packed in barrels or boxes, which we offer at 50 
cents per bushel. Empty barrels here cost us 38 
cents each. Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Seashore, Suffragette, Flowers. 
CARDS--10 Pretty Giris, Good Luck, Teles 
cg? mene Western Scenery, Fun, Holiday, Greets 

, some 6 colors gold embossed, Money back 

if not delighted, “00 for 10c. U.S, CARD CO,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling new hosiery sition—unheard of. Hosiery 
for —_, women and children. Guaranteed for one 

ear. ust wear 12 months or replaced free. Agents 

aving wonderful success, . Price sold 60 boxes in 
12 hours. Mrs. Fields 109 pairs on one street. Ww. 
Noble made $35 in one day. Sworn proof. Sold only 

through agents. Not for sale in stores, A hosiery prop- 
osition that beats mye 7 as, nome 4 eure. A chanco 
of a lifetime. Write rms and samples. 


uio 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY, “310 West St, Dayton, Ohio 
41 INCHES HIGH 91! 
Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing direct 
dealer’s-profit-prices. Our }|A ROD 
large catalog is free, 


100 other styles of 
from pe at save-the- CENTS 
BITSELMAN BROS. Box 206Muncie, [nd 
































her place. Today babies are quiet. It 
is marvelous to go through the infant 
ward in the Obstetrical Clinic of Rome; 
absolute silence reigns there, and yet if 
we lift up the white curtains of the cribs 
we see the little ones lying with their eyes 
wide open. A deeper knowledge than 

was formerly had of the hygiene of the 
child has enabled us to interpret his needs, 
and when these are satisfied the child i is 
tranquil. 


Aeon: THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 











o---— 


“Now, then, Mr. Smith,’’ began the 
legal one, ‘‘what did I understand you to 
say that your occupation is?”’ 
“T am a piano finisher,’’ answered the 
witness. 
“Yes, I see,” persisted the lawyer; 
‘“‘but you must be more definite. Do yor 
polish them or do you move them?’’— 





We m menefecture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
—_e to Tage pedo d at manufacturers’ prices. No 


Cheap as Wood. 3 









ents. gis Free. Write for it to-day. 





Philadelphia Telegraph. 





“TO-DATE MFG. to. 959 (0th St., Terre Haute, In 
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Planting a Peach Orchard. 

In a bulletin on peach culture, wrijten 
py C. P. Close and W. R. Ballard of the 
Marvl: ind experiment station, are given 
pom valuable suggestions in regard to 
ordering trees, laying out orchards, and 
metiiods of planting. So much. disap- 
pointment and loss often foliow the 
receipt of a shipment of trees that too 
much. care cannot be exercised in first 
know ing just w hat is wanted, and second 
in placing the order with a reliable 
nurseryman. A few good rules to ob- 
serve are given in the bulletin as fol- 
lows: 

1. Do not buy from a tree agent unless 
you know him to be absolutely reliable 
and that he represents a reliable firm. 
The nurseryman is more responsible than 
the agent. 

2, Decide on the varieties, the number 
of trees of each variety, the size of trees 
desired, and write to several reliable 
nurserymen for quotations on just what 
you want. Do not accept substitutions. 

3. Buy of the reliable nursery- 
man who ean furnish exactly what you 
want and hold him responsible. 

4. If in doubt about the varieties to 
plant ask a successful fruit grower near 
by, or write to your state experiment 
station, for advice. 

5. Always write for prices on trees and 
have a distinct bargain in writing before 
placing the order. This may save a lot 
of future unpleasantness. 

6. Do not be mislead by gaudy litho- 
graphs of varieties which an agent or 
aurseryman may wish to sell, color matter 
js cheap and the varieties represented 
may not suit your lousaity, or may even 
be worthless. 

7. Stipulate that all trees must be 
free from erown gall, San Jose scale and 


sap and plant food to all parts of the tree. 
A newly planted tree has.a strugcle to 
become established and should not be 
compelled to heal trunk wounds as soon 
as sct. 

The top should be cut off at whatever 
height it is desired to have the head, from 
twelve to fourteen inches being about 
right. The low heading of fruit trees 
is being practiced more each year. 

ADVANTAGES OF LOW HEADING. 

Fortunately, the old style of high 
headed peach trees is going out of favor 
with progressive fruit growers, and the 
common sense method of low heading i: 
taking its place. There are really no 
disadvantages with low headed trees if 
they are properly pruned each year 
The limbs will be short and stout and 
ascend obliquely so as to be out of the 
way of orchard implements, especially 
the extension implements. 

The low headed trees have the ad- 

vantage of high headed ones in being 
easier and cheaper to spray, prune, and | 
gather fruit from, and im less injury to| 
p mace od fruit and less injury by storms. } 
The fruit will color and ripen as well on | 





low trees as on high ones. Fruit growers 
should demand low headed trees from | 
nurserymen. 
Se ee 
New York’s Foreign Apple Brads in | 
Danger. 

The facts are, New York state is fast 
losing its prestige as a quality apple state, | 
due to reasons which are known to most | 
of the dealers and packers who are inter- | 
ested as buyers and shippers of barreled | 
apples; the grading and packing is not | 
uniform, and the fruit is not as carefully } 
selected or carefully packed as is the fruit | 
in the West; too much poor fruit goes into | 
the barrel that should find its way to the 





Peach orchard of J. J. Riddle near Rochester, N. Y., 
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| 
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| 





at the season of picking. 





all other injurious diseases and insects 
and do not accept, pay for, or plant, trees 
so infested. 

8. Demand low headed trees that have 
not had the lower branches pruned off in 
the nursery. 

9, Do not buy poor trees because they 
are cheap. A good, healthy, clean tree 
at a high price, is cheaper than a poor 
tree as a gift. 

10. Keep all correspondence, receipts, 
records, ete., for future reference. 

DISTANCE APART TO PLANT. 

This will depend somewhat on the fer- 
tility. of the soil and the method of prun- 
ing.to be adopted. On fertile land the 
trees-ought to be set twenty feet apart 
each way and they will need to be well 
headed in. On land which needs building 
up and, will not make heavy tree growth 
the distance may be eighteen feet apart 
or even sixteen feet each way. ~On light 
or poor soils the trees may be pl: anted a 
little -closer if they are headed back 
annually, but close planting is not ad- 
vocated, a 

On -hilly ground where contour lines 
must be’ followed, the trees will vary in 
distance .apart depending on steepness 
and outline of the tang 

PRUNING TREES FOR PLANTING. 

All broken’'and bruised roots should 
be trimmed, back to sound wood, and all 
roots should be cut to from four to six 
inches inlength. Small fibrous roots may 
be cut even-shorter. There is no neces- 
sity for leaving the roots longer than six 
inches and éxperiments have proven that 
for this latitude peach trees do best when 
irimmed as just mentioned. 

The top should not be trimmed to a 

“whip, as so often advised, but rather 
to ‘ ‘spurs,’ ’ that is, every twig should be 
cut cff so as to leave two or three buds 
on it. Limbs broken at the trunk must 
ot course be entirely removed. The 
object of trimming to ‘‘spurs’’ is to relieve 
the tr "ee from the effort of healing trunk 
Wounds caused by ‘“‘whip’’ pruning and 
. encourage abundant leaf formation 

along the trunk to shade it, to enlarge 


its size and to increase the movement of 


sumer in an ordinary temperature. 


dry-house or cider mill, says George 
Dietrich. The Western states are fast 
encroaching upon the trade that New| 
York stute once enjoyed and should al- 
ways control. 

I quote from a letter received from a 
large European concern a few days ago: 

New York state, like the previous sea- 
sons, did not give any satisfaction. The 
fruit was by far not well enough graded; 
under one and the same brand there 
happened to be large apples and rather 
small apples, well colored apples and 
entirely green apples, to such an extent 
that samples did not give a proper idea 
of the entire lot. Until a few years ago 
the largest percentage of barre led apples 
imported into Germany and other foreign 
countries originated from New York 
state, and the apples were very much ap- 
preciated on account of fine flavor and the 
good keeping qualities. For some years 
New York state apples have steadily 
lost their reputation in consequence of 
carelessness in packing and grading, and 
we presume that in ftture they will lose 
further ground in Germany. 

Europe is by far the greatest buyer of 
evaporated apples, and complaints about 
the apples not being dry enough are many. 
There is too much moisture left in the 
fruit, and this causes the apples to fer- 
ment and become sour and discolored. 
Evaporated apples should be so dry that 
they will keep in the hands of the con- 


Every business man, banker and news- 
paper man is vitally interested in this 
great industry. We cannot afford to see 
other states taking away our trade and 
prestige. 


oe 

William B. Ridgely, former controller 
of currency, said of a certain speculation 
recently: 

“The man is as ingenious as a horse- 
trader’s son who was once unexepectedly 
called upon by his father to mount a horse 
and exhibit its paces. 

“‘As he mounted he leaned toward his 
father and said: 


——7] 





Ba he ud eM, 


Do you know 


The Youth's 


Companion 
as it is on 


Improved and broadened in 
its scope. Enlarged by the 
addition of a Special Family 
Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page and Chil- 
ws dren’s Page. Great serial stories, 
NOV. and DEC. FREE 250 short stories. A remarkable 
Cut this out and send it with $2.00 for The Editorial Page. Current Events 
Com: are for 1914, and we will send ° ° 
FREE. al I the issues for November and and Science. A wealth of variety 


serail r, 1913, and The Youth’s Com- ° * 
panion Practical Sisene Calendar for 1914, and quality, and all of it the best. 
Illustrated Announcement for 1914 free on request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Remember — 52 Times a Year, Not 12 
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We have the tool to meet the needs of every 


farmer, whether he uses one small horse or a big 
tractorengine. For over a quarter century we have been 
making Cutaway (CLARK) tools so good that today 
they are the standard of real worth. Our 
little book, ““As Told By Others,’’ tells what 
users of CuTraway (CLARI:) machines 
think of them, Write forit today. Ask the CUTAWAY 
dealer in your town to snow yot 2 CuTaway 
(CLARK) harrow. If we have no dealer there, write 
direct to us for catalog. Don't accept a substitute. 4 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 865 Main St., Higgathum, Conn. | 

— Maker of the original CLARK Double Action Harrows 
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Disk Harrows Fill The Bill 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes to Choose From 

SEND FOR BOOK 
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A Genuine Kangaroo Skin 
Pocket Purse 


This is a high grade purse with two separate com- 
partments; black kangaroo skin, leather lined through- 
out, with nickle mountings and clasps. Fit for the 
pocket of any man or woman. 

Send us fifty cents by return mail to pay your sub- 
scription to Green’s Fruit Grower for a whole year, 
and we will make you a present of this excellent 
Pocket Purse. 





Name 
P. 0. Address 
R. F. D. State - 











i} Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 13] ino Baim. 


CARPENTRY 
the‘ FARM 


‘‘SHORT CUTS TO GOOD 
CARPENTRY ‘ON THE 
FARM’ is the title of a 


New, Free Book 


showing twelve (12) hard jobs 
in house and barn construction 
and telling how to make them 
dead easy. 


Every man and boy who is at all 
‘thandy with tools’’ should get this 48-page 
book, because it has real educational value 
4 along lines of practical utility. It is Volume 36 
A of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, and 
lke its companion volumes is authoritative. 
There are 14 condensed and practical chapters 
on framing—100n house work, and 4 on barn 
work — with detail drawings and plain and 
uncerstandable text explaining theoperations 
in full. And the book is free for the asking. 
‘Then there is an instructive chapter on lumber, 
telling you which is best for certain kinds of work. 


WE WANT THIS COUPON 
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“Are you buying or selling?’ ’’—Ex- 


change. 





Clip and ship it to us; we will do the rest 
quickly an 
cheerfully. If 
° you want the 


A] WALL PLATE, 


4 FLlooe ° 
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So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass'n. 
Books—Vol. 4.t' {294 Hibernia Bank Bldg., Mew Orleans, La. 


Please send me Vol. 36, Cy- 
press Pocket Library, being the 
book entitled “Short Cuts to 
Good Carpentry on the Farm” 
—FREE 












































Southern 
Cypress 
Mfr’s Ass’n. 
Hibernia Bank 
Bldg. 


New Cie La. 





R. F. D.— Town 





State. 
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_ “I wish to complain,”’ said the bride The School Child 

haughtily, “about that flour you sold me. 

It was tough.”’ 
‘*Tough, ma’am,”’ 
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asked the grocer, 
I made a pie with it and 
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Salis gic ase. 
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Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
} Size 8 years requires 33, yards of 27 inch 
material, Price of pattern 10 cents, 
5988—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. | 
5% yards of 36 inch material with 1's yards of 24 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42 


Size 16 years requires 


inch contrasting goods. 
6021—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 


inches bust measure. Medium size requires 


yards of 36 inch material with 34 yard of 24 inch 
contrasting goods. 


Price of pattern 10 cents. 


well floured. Bake in quick oven and 
sprinkle half the nuts on top when iced. 
0O- 

Picalilii—Two gallons of cabbage, one 
galion of green tomatoes and six large 
onions all chopped fine. To these vege- 








tables add one and one-half pounds of 
brown sugar, one-fourth of a pound of 


mustard seed, one tablespoonful of celery 
seed, one teaspoonful each of ground 
cloves, allspice, cinnamon, pepper, to- 
meric, two tablespoonfuls of salt, and one 
gallon of good cider vinegar. Boil briskly 
thirty minutes and seal. This should 
make three gallons of pickle. 
—_——_0O-—-, 

Corn Bread.—One cupful sour milk, 
one tablespoonful lard, one teaspoonful 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful salt, one 

( ren‘s Noonday Lunch beaten egg. Stir in sifted meal to make 
By C. A. Green. a soft batter. Dissolve one-fourth tes- 

I remember the lunches which my SPoonful soda and one-half teaspoonful 

mother or sisters prepared for me when I baking powder in one tablespoonful of 
was a child attending the district school W#ter, and beat into the mixture. Bake 
near the old farmhouse in which I was 2" & greased pan in a rather quick oven. 
born. My mother and sisters were ever ° 
busy, having more to do than they should Saying Pleasant Things. 
have had, therefore there was little time Have you the pleasant habit of saying 
at their disposal for putting up lunches. pleasant things? For it is a habit. I 
I am obsessed with the idea that enough read a poem the other day that began: 
attention was not given to the noonday ‘Say something good about him if you 
lunch, which consisted of one or twoslices have to make it up.” “But,” I hear 
of bread and butter, a piece of pie, a some stickler say, “That is flattery or 
doughnut, and possibly an apple or pear, worse.’> But it need not be flatiery. 
but the fruit was considered an exception There is good in everyone if you will but 
rather than the rule. ‘This is not enough look for it. And it doesn’t do any harm 
food for a healthy child who is engaged to notice it out loud and in the presence 
in playing games and other activities. of the person under consideration. 
A hard boiled egg would add much to the 
noonday lunch of the child. A sandwich 
in place of bread and butter would be 
acceptable. A thin slice of cheese between 
the slices of bread and butter makes what 
is called a cheese sandwich. Tarts are 
acceptable for the noon luncl, 

{ am induced to think that the old time 
lunch was not of ample proportions by 
«he fact that both myself and my teacher 
on arriving home in the afternoon were 











Oo 
Getting the Most Out of Life. 

Make yourselyes nests of pleasant 
thoughts. None of us yet know, for none 
of us have been taught in early youth, 
what fairy places we may build of beauti- 
ful thought—proof against all adversity. 
Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sazings, treasure houses 
of nreeigys'and restful thoughts, whichcare 


« 
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This Sweeper Cleans and 
Sweeps in One Operation 


Doaway with the drudgery of every. 
day back strain. Let a Dunticd 
Special Pneumatic Sweeper do your 
cleaning. The combination of the 
powerful pneumatic suction nozzie 
and the revolving brush draws not 
only the dust and dirt from your car. 
pets and rugs, but picks up !int 
ravelings and pins in one operation, 

This sweeper is easy to 
handle and handy in 
ah co | the places 
ordinarily hard to 
get at. 
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Pneumatic Sweep 


Only the finest ma- ¢ 
terials are used in 
making thissweep- 
er. Every one is 
Rigidly Inspected 
and Tested 

before it leaves 
our factory. A lib- 
eral guarantee 
withevery Duntley 
Sweeper. Remark- 
able value for the 
money. Write to- 
day for more par- 
ticulars. 


Agents: 
Investigate our Money- 
Making Plan. Excep- 
tional from a profit- 
making stand- 
point. Everv 
demonstrat’ .- 


means ~ . 
a Sale, 


— 











annot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, 
take away from us—houses 


almost always exceedingly hungry. I ’ 
sos tive | 


© nor poverty 
remember that my teacher had the habit built without hands, for our souls 
of warming up potatoes for the evening ; Sohn atin 
meal. In those days we ate the hearty *™ °° ; 
meal at noon, and seldom had meat or =__9—— 
potatoes for sipper except enat especial)s; WHY MORE WOMEN THAW MEN. 
prepared for my teacher, which she **,ared Girl Has Better Chance ‘Than Boy 
with me. of Gaining Mat rity. 
. - ‘ ’ _. The fact that in almost all civilized 
Tested Receipes For Green’s Fruit countries women outnumber. men has 
Grower Readers. been ascribed to the higher birthrate of 
Quince Jelly.—Select very ripe quinces girl babies; yet statistics show that 105 
and cut without paring or coring, into boys are born to every 100 girls. Ac- 
very small pieces. Cover well with water cording to figures compiled by a European 
and stew gently until quite soft. Then statistican, the girl has a better chance 
turn into a jelly bag to drip. Do not than the boy of attaining maturity, says 
press the bag or the jellv will be clouded. New York Tribune. 








Allow equal measures of sugar and juice. _ He finds that from the third to the 15th 
Boil the juice twentv minutes, skim well, year the mortality for both sexes is the | 
then add the sugar and boil rapidlv, same; from the 15th to the 19th year, the | 
skimming thoroughly from time to time, critical age for girls, the girl’s chances, 
until of the proper consistency. Turn are slightly better than the boy’s; from 
into glasses and seal when cold. the 30th year to the 35th, the mortality; 
—_—_o0—_—- among womea is smaller than among men, } 

Mangoes.—Remove the stem end of and it continues smaller until the 70th| 
green peppers, earefully extract the seeds, year. Then for a decade and @ half the 
and lay the peppers in salted water over sexes once more have the same chance of 
night. Instead of chopping the cabbage survival, but above 85 years of age the 
to be used for filling grind it through one woman again stands a much better chance 
of the old fashioned sausage mills. It than the man. 
lessens the labor, and the cabbage is cut To account for this difference, the 
more uniform. After filling, instead of statistican points out that woman has a} 
sewing on the tops use toothpicks broken greater resilience in shaking off diseases 
in two to pin them on. Pack in jars, than man. It is true that the physical 
cover with sweetened spiced vinegar, strength of man is greater than woman's, 
and cover. but a woman’s power of endurance is | 
o- more robust. 

Green Tomato Mince Meat.—Take One reason for this is that woman pos- 
one-half peck of green tomatoes, ground sesses a finer perception of her power of 
fine, drain off the juice, put on fire with endurance than a man, and when her 
enough cold water to cover the tomato perception warns her of fatigue, she stops. 
and Jet it come to scalding point; then A man does not stop until his power 
take from fire and drain; repeat scalding is exhausted. His nervous system is not 
and drain again. Now add two pounds as finely organized as a woman’s, and as 
of brown sugar, one-half pound each of Mosso, the Italian physiologist, has 
currants and Taisins, one teaspoon of pointed out, men and women are entirely 
salt, two tablespoons cinnamon, one-half dependent upon their nerves for caution 
teaspoon ginger, one teaspoon ground not to over exert. While it is true that 
cloves and three cups of good vinegar; women more easily contract many dis- 
put on fire and boil three-fourths of an eases, particularly nervous and mental 
hour, stirring often to prevent byrning, diseases, than men, they overcome them 
then seal in jars. When ready to use add more easily. 
some tart apples, cut fine, and also a little 








—_—0o—__—- 


brandy. The Nation’s Housekeepers. 
——_90—_— 
Through the efforts of the Hempstead 
Date Muffins—Remove the stones Woman’s Club, an unsightly and un- 


from half a pound of dates and chop them; healthy swamp has been transformed into 
beat them gradually into one-fourth acup an attractive park with a stream of clear 
of butter, creamed, and mix with a well- water running through its centre, says 
beaten egg. Alternately add one cup of New York Herald. This achievement 
milk and one pint of flour, sifted with has been cited as an unusual example of 
three level teaspoonfuls of baking powder; what can be accomplished by feminine 
beat thoroughly and bake nearly twenty energy, properly directed, yet it would 
minutes in a well-buttered muffin pan or phe impossible to estimate the country’s 
a shallow tin pan. debt to women for civilized work of pre- 
eer cisely this sort. 

Walnut Cake.—One cup of sugar, four | Women are natural born housekeepers, 
tablespooafuls of butter, seven of sweet dust hunters and insect chasers. They 
milk, one teaspoonful of corn starch, one- have been a dominant force in every 
and one-half cups of flour, three tea- village improvement association in the 
spoonfuls of baking powder, the whites land ever since the first one—the Laurel 
of two eggs, well beaten, and one cup of Hill Association—was_ established in 
chopped walnut meats. Mix the corn Stockbridge, Mass., half a century ago. 
starch and baking powder together, stir That Stockbridge is today one of the best 
the sugar and butter well together, add kept and most beautiful of New England 
milk, then flour and whites of eggs. Beat villages is largely due to the work of this 








4° 7 South State St., Chicago, Hl, 
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‘ontains hundreds of designs and four complete alpha- 








ts. With it we send our catalogue of FANCY WORK. 
Send 0c. silver or six 2-cent stamps. 
LADIES’ ART CO., 102 Gay Bi ST. . MO, 
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HAIR 

ed - |, Soe the hair, 
Never Fails to Restore G 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents hair falling. 

y 50c. and $1.00 at Druggist: 
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Watson E. Coleman, Wasb- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est referen Best results 
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The Association of Amer.“ 
ican Advertisers has ex- 
amimed and certified to 
—— the circulation of this pub- 
lication, The figures of circulation 
contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


~ Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. W. Y. City 








FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 
FIANDIEST help 


ever invente 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height aD 
easily used by pro 
fessional or begil- 
ner. Heretofore al 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HEM 
enables a woman to 
turn the skirt. the 
right length and pid 
it up all ready to 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning to a minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
— nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 
DIRECTIONS — Set gauge on the floor so that th 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it com 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods unde 
so that the long wire’ will come inside the fold, # 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in plat. 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Ezy-Heo 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. v 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and agai! 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 
HOW TO GET IT FREE J 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal 
extension — and this splendid gauge — easily kos 
59c—is yours without cost. Send subscription 0° 
before you forget it— only 50c — and while we cap 
furnish the gauges, Address: 
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thoroughly and then put in the walnuts, pioneer club of cleanliness, 
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His Modest Request. 

Mr. Slicer—I was reading the oth: 
that there are 800 ways of cooking pc 

Mrs. Slicer—Yes, 

Mr. Slicer—Well, my dear, ¢ rey 
think that if you tried hard oan pes: 
ean one Of them?—Rehob Mth Sunda 
Herald. y 


er day 
statoes. 
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There are persons so ra” 
go kind, so pleasure b 
instinctively feel in t’ 
they do you good, w 
yoom is like the brin: 


Henry Ward Beec’ } 


fiant, so genial, 

zaring, that you 
aeir presence that 
shose coming into a 
ging of alamp there.— 
rer, 





—o 
ing Buttermilk. 
ermilk is scarce and you wish 
‘several days, an easy method 
, 80 is to fill the vessel with fresh 
ach time after using some of the 
ad pouring it off before using again. 
is a simple but effective means of 
ying the milk fesh. 
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for doing’ 
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0023—T.adies? Five Gored Skirt. Cut in sizes 22 to 


3 hes waist measure. Medium size requires 


ois ards of 44 inch material. Price of pattern 10 
"ents, 
ej adies’ Kimono, in Either of Two Lengths. 
Ut in sizes 30, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
jmeasire, Medium size requires 456 yards of 36 
ch material for long kimono or 24 yards of the 
ames idth for the short kimono. Price of pate 
so 20 cents. 
¥5—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 32 to 42 
Mehes bust measure. Medium size requires 234 
yards of 36 inch material. Price of pattern 10 


The Qualified Housewife. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle William Gage. 

Many persons expect their daughters 
to marry and thus be provided for; their 
daughters themselves expect it. But it 
may be well for both parent and child to 
carefully, consider the chances against 
the provision. Marriage may come, and 
a life of pecuniary adversity, or of widow- 
hood of penury may follow; or marriage 
may not come at all. As civilization— 
so-called—goes on, multiplying wants, 
and coaverting luxuries into necessities, 
the number of single women fearfully 
decreases, and is in greatest proportion 
where there is most refinement, whereby 
women are at least qualified to care for 
themselves. 

In the simple lives of our ancestors, 
man were not deterred from marriage by 
the difficulty of meeting the expenses of 
their families. Their wives were help- 
mates. If they would not earn bread 
they could make bread. If they were 
unable to comprehend the “rights of 
woman,” they practiced her simple duties. 
If they did not study political economy 
and algebra, they knew the calculation 
by which ‘‘the penny saved is the penny 
earned.’’ Instead of waiting to be served 
by costly and wasteful Nilesians, they 
“looked well to the ways of their house- 
hold, and ate not the bread of idleness.’’ 
The Puritian wife did not ask her husband 
to 7 dressed in French gauds, but was 
truly 

“The gentle wife who decks his board, 

And makes the day to have no night.”’ 

If parents, from pride, or prejudice, or 
honest judgment, refuse to provide their 
daughters with a profession or trade, by 
which their independence may be secured ; 
if daughters themselves preserve in 
trusting to this ‘“‘neck-or-nothing”’ fate, 
then let them be qualified in that 
art and craft in which their grandmothers 
excelled, and which is to-day, more than 
at any preceding time, the one necessary 
and bounden duty of every American 
wife, whatever be her situation or con- 
dition. 

Never by women, in any civilization, 
was art so needed; for never, I believe, 
were there such obstructions to pros- 
perity and comfort as exist in our present 
domestic service. And how are the young 
women of the luxurious classes prepared 
to copy with them? How are the women 
of the middle classes fitted to overcome 
them? And how are the poorer classes 
trained to rejoice in their exemptions 
from them? 

If a parent look forward to provision 
by marriage for her daughter, she should 
then at least qualify her for that condi- 
tion, and be ashamed to give her to her 
husband unless she is fully able to manage 
her home, to educate her children, to 
nurse the sick and suffering, and to train 
her servants. If she is able to do all this 
well, she is a.productive partner, doing 
much to the support of her household 
and her husband. 

It may not be the duty of the capable 
mother to educate her children in the 
technical sense. But if her husband is 
straining every nerve to support his 
family, 1t would be both relief and aid if 
she could save him the immense expense 
of our first-rate schools, or the cost of 
additional schooling during the younger 
period. If she be skilled in the art of 
nursing, she may be able to stave off the 
dearful account with the physicians. 

If she be equipped with judgment which 
eauses her to know the cost and necessity 
of consumption of provision, the keeping 
of accounts, and, in short, the whole art 
and mystery of domestic economy, she 
will not only preserve her husband from 
an immense amount of harassing care, 
but serve to him the safety, blessing, and 
honor of living within his means. 

If she be @ qualified housewife, the 
great burden, preplexity, and misery of 
housekeeping, from rising to the setting 
sun will be overcome, but most certainly 


greatly diminished. 
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The Old Orchard. 

The question as to whether it will pay 
to rejuvenate the old trees is frequently 
asked of the Department of Agriculture. 
Will it pay to fix up my old orchard of 50 
trees? What should I do to make my 
8-acre orchard profitable? What can be 
done to get a better income from our 
small orchard, which has been neglected 
for years? What will it cost and what 
returns may be expected? These and 
many similar questions require an answer. 

The above questions find at least a 
partial answer in data gathered in west- 
ern New York by the New York state 
college of agriculture. In surveys made 
in several of the leading apple-producing 
counties of that section, data have been 
secured from about 11,000 acres of orch- 
ards. This section is representative of 
a large region of country. The greater 
part of these orchards are between 30 and 
40 years old and many of them did not 
receive the best of treatment in their 
early life. 


These orchards show average yields 
per acre in different years of 50 to 225 
bushels, The price in different years 
varies from 50 cents to $1 per bushel, 
probably averaging 75 cents. Thus it 
will be seen that a gross income ranging 
from $37.50 to $175 per acre may be de- 
pended on in most years. It should be 
pointed out that these figures were ob- 
tained from the most important com- 
mercial fruit-growing counties in the 
East, and that they probably represent 
larger yield than can ordinarily be ex- 
pected from a general farm orchard. 
They are cited rather as_ possibilities 
which may be reached under the best 
methods of culture. 

An apple orchard set on a wet soil 
which cannot be readily drained is worth- 
less. Trees set on poor soils require too 
much fertilization to get them in shape 
to allow of much profit. Trees growing 
on soils that are too dry or leachy are 
less amenable to renovation. In like 








manner orchards located in frost pockets, 
at elevations too low or too high, on sites 
too much exposed, or on slopes too warm 
or too cold will not pay returns on the 
money spent in renovating them equal to 
the returns from those better situated. 

It costs considerable more to renovate 
a badly diseased orchard than one not so 
diseased. All disease must be eradicated 
by destroying infected parts and by 
spraying. Dead branches and limbs must 
be removed and the effect may be to 
seriously and permanently weaken the 
tree, Disease frequently stunts the 
growth to such an extent ‘as to make it 
impossible to rejuvenate the tree. If 
vigor has been lost, no amount of stimu- 
lation will restore it. Good vigor, even 
though it be dormant, is absolutely essen- 
tialinatreeif itistobeimproved. Trees 
which have been frequently defoliated 
by scale or canker worms or in which 
apple tree canker and rot have obtained 
a strong foot-hold are expensive to reju- 
venate and less satisfactory when reju- 
venated. 

Four important steps must be taken 
in the improvement of the general farm 
orchard. These steps are practically the 
same as those which would be employed 
in the average orchard under normal 
conditions. With but little modification, 
the methods to be outlined may be con- 
tinued after renovation. These are: (1) 
Pruning, (2) Fertilization, (8) Cultiva- 
tion and (4) Spraying. 

A general outline of work or a plan of 
campaign may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

(1) If the orchard is and has been 
in sod for a number of years, plow in 
the fall about four inches deep. If not, 
plow either in late fall or early spring. 

(2) During the winter put on from 
12 to 15 loads of barnyard manure per 
acre, or 1 load to from three to five trees. 
Another plan is to apply in the spring 100 
to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda, 300 to 
500 pounds of acid phosphate and 150 
to 800 pounds of sulphate or muriate of 
potash. 

(3) In the winter or in early spring 
before growth starts, cut out all dead 
and diseased wood from the tree, head 





back the highest limbs, and thin the} 
branches to admit sunlight. 

(4) Apply 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of 
lime per acre and work it and the manure 
or fertilizer into the soil thoroughly with 
a disk harrow or spring-tooth harrow. | 
Keep up this culitvation until mid-sum- 
mer. 

(5) After cultivation ceases for the 
season, SOW 2 Cover or green manure crop 
to plow under the following spring. 
Clover is one of the best leguminous crops 
in the North, while cowpeas are widely 
used in middle latitudes and in the South, 
For a nonleguminous crop, rye is the most 
extensively used, though buckwheat is 
commonly used in some sections of the | 
North. 

(6) Spray the trees in accordance | 
with the directions given in government 
and state publications on this subject.— 
M. C. Burritt. 

—_——O-— 
To Make Money. 

It would be hard for you to get work 
from the city to do unless you are near 
to the city and I do not think you would 
find it profitable anyway. If you can 
make good jellies, marmalades, ete., why 
don’t you put up and either get a grocer 
there to handle them or market them in 
the city? Try to arrange for your market 
before you invest much eapital in any 
undertaking. If you are a good cook, 
erhaps you could sell enough home-made 

read and cake to housewives who are 
too busy to make home-made things, but 
who like to have them on their tables. 
If you live near a factory you could 
probably make a good income supplying 
put-up lunches to the employes or,serving 
some specialty. I heard of a woman once 
who made quite a sum by serving little 
pots of baked beans hot at a factory every 
noon. She took them around in a basket 
and sold all she could make. Other 
articles would sell equally well.—Roch- 
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Velvet Corduroy Dress$ F ,00 
Worth Every Penny of 

$8.50, Exp. Prepaid for 

69A124— oa 

The style is mn, 
smart, the 
material 
fine, soft and 
beautiful. 
The tailor- 
ing excel- 
lent—every- 
thing right 
up to the 
highest 
standard un- 
til we get to 
the price, 
and we have 
made the 
price so low 
you reall 
cannot af- 
ford to let 
this oppor- 


























style flat 
collar and 
cuffs of 
handsome 
brocaded 
velvet and 
messaline, 
and that 
the skirt 
has a lap 
plait down 
centre 
front cur- 
ved at the 
right side 
to give the 
effect of a 
drapery or 
a double 
skirt. De- 
tails are; 
the charm- 
ing yoke 
and stand- 
ing collar 
are made 


lace and 
the wide 
handsome 
draped 
girdle is 
made of rich messaline, finished at right side 
withlongsilktassel. Invisible frontclosing 
outlined with brocaded velvet buttons. Col- 
ors: black, navy blue or brown, all trim- 
med with self color. Sizes 32 to 44 inches’ 
bust measure, skirt 40 inches long, basted 
hem. Cannot be duplicated at our price. 


$5.00. 


WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 











No Connection With Any Other Store 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co. 


J. B. Greenhut, President 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS; 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 


partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Ratei10 cents per word for each insertion. oad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement is 


Mine Host of ‘“‘The Golden Apple.’’ 
A goodly host one day was mine, 
A Golden Apple his only sign, 3 
That hung from a long branch, ripe and fine. 


My host was the bountiful apple tree; 
He gave me shelter and nourished me 
With the best of fare, all fresh and free. 


And light-winged guests came not a few, 
To his leafy inn, and sipped the dew, 
And sang their best songs ere they flew. 


I slept at night on a downy bed 





to appear. 
b Terme: CASH WITH ORDER. peaiayins pees hey tee dre 
es Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. His own cool shadow over my head. 
area | When I asked what reckoning there might be, 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN over 18 for U. 
§S. Government positions. $65.00 to $150.00 month. 
Thousands of appointments this year. Pull unneces- 
Farmers eligible. Common education suffi- 





sary. Au 
cient. Write for free booklet of positions open to 
you. Franklin Institute, Dept. T151, Rochester, N. 








MALE HELP WANTED 


— 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U. S.service. Thous- 
ands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you,sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment Just ask for booklet S-1146. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C, 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured rigut man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. |All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
learn a Incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a big 
paying business without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, L-638, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor made suit j ust for showing it to your frien s? 
Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? Could you use $5 a day 
for alittle spare time? Perhaps we can offer you a 
steady job? Write at once and get beautiful samples, 
styles and this wonderful offer. Banner Tailoring 
Co., Dept. 499, Chicago. 




















FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
fruit—everybody knows that. Investigate the 
Cooper Brine System, usingice and salt for cooling. 
Superior results over common storage and also over 
refrigerating machine; reasonable first cost; absolute 
safety against breakdown. Madison Cooper Co. 
110 Court St., Calerum, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
FERRETS, price list free. M. Goss & Son. Wel- 
lington, Ohio. 


DUROC AUGUST PIGS, $15 pair, pedigreed. 8S, 
A. Weeks, DeGraff, Ohio. 




















Ginseng Seed. Seil or exchange for Indian relics. 
Albert Gelser, Dalton, N. ¥. 





FOR SALE. Cumberland and Gregg raspberries; 
also blackberries. John Molden, Baimesville, O. 


DOMESTICATED CANADIAN GEESE, Great 
ornaments, fine. for decoys. $8 for two. Albert 
Pifer, Carlisle, Ind. 


FOR SALE: 5000 White Pine hot bed sash, 
sizes 3/ 6” x 6’, bottom rail 1” x 414”, top rail 114” x 
314”, stiles 114 x 334, muttens 1% x 134,44 D. & 
glass,6 x 714”. Prices in lots of 25, $1.25 each. 
T aese sagh were built to order and cost $3.50 each 
in carload lots. 25000 square feet second hand, 22 
gauge corgugated iron measuring 26” x 9’ and 26” x 
10’ at $1.19 per square. Buffalo House Wrecking & 
Salvage.€o., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXTRA FINE PECANS. Sam H. James of 
Mound, Louisiana, has had 35 years experience in 
growing pecans, and is now the veteran pecan grower 
of America. de has received five gold medals on 
pecans at World’s Fairs. He has for sale budded 
pecan trees, eating and seed pecans. He can sup- 
ply budding and grafting wood, Japan clover seed, 
also budded trees of our best native persimmons. 
Before c-dering write for price list. Address Sam. 
H. James, Mound, La. 


PARMS FOR SALE. 


If any subscriber would like to locate in Western 
Pennsylvania, write to W. B. Cousin, R. D. No. 33, 
Hadley, Pa, 


























FOR SALE—My farm of 265 acres. Ten miles 
from Albany. Fertile land. Good barns and 
houses. E. W. Masten, Castleton, N. Y. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS: 13 States, $10 to 
$50 an acre; live stock, tools and crops often in- 
cluded to settle quickly. Big illustrated Catalogue 
No. .36 free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 
1233, 47% West 34th Street, New York. 








FOR SALE—$1500, thirty-six acre fruit and im- 
proved stock farm, Ozark, Mo., between Memphis, 
Tenn., and Springfield, Missouri. Eight room 
house, big springs, hunting and trout fishing. Mrs, 
Anna Clark, Mammoth Spring, Ark. 


— 








___RBAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


MR. INTENSIVE FARMER: Your chance to 
get into the Chautauqua grape belt, 90 acres. Com- 
plete improvemets. Price, description upon request. 
S. F. Haserot, Forestville, N. Y. 














. MISCELLANEOUS 


DIRK’S RED MITE KILLER. One application, | 
kills and prevents, Mites, Lice, during the season. | 
Write for special trial price. M. E. Dirk, North | 
Baltimore, Ohio. Box B. 


BROODER AND POULTRY house _ heaters. 
Something new; just what poultrymen need; money 
maker. Picauier free. Old Honesty Heater Co., 
Dept. G., New Washington, O. 


POSITION WANTED as farmer, gardener or 
poultryman, by.a man 56 years old with wife, no 
children. Previous wages have been $50.00 per 
month. Address U, Jos. Beiley, 14 Argyle Place, 
Arlington, N.J. ~~ 











He shook his broad boughs cheerily; 
| A blessing be thine, green apple tree! 
—Thomas Westwood. 
a 
Fall Prune Apple Trees. 
Great care should be exercised in re- 
moving all dead wood from apple trees 
| before the leaves fall, says The Indiana 
Farmer. Limbs injured by the weather 
or blight can be easily seen now, and can 
be removed more readily and cheaper 
than at the time of the annual pruning in 
the early spring. Dead limbs are worse 
than useless to the tree as they harbor 
numerous forms of fungus_ troubles. 
Great care should be exercised in caring 
for these trees, as the apple is one of 
the most important crops of the country. 
——o 
The Quince, a Much Neglected Fruit. 

The quince is a much neglected fruit. 
|It seems to be less grown now than a 
century ago. Varieties have changed but 
little in a generation. Methods of cul- 
ture have not been studied, and such 
trees as exist usually suffer from ill-treat- 
ment in some neglected corner of the orch- 
ard, says Pennsylvania Farmer. But 
few fruit growers have given the market- 
ing of quince attention, and the fruit 
is therefore not well received in the mar- 
kets. The fact that the fruit cannot be 
eaten raw, though delicious when cooked, 
greatly impedes the progress of its cul- 
ture. When the plant breeder has given 
the quince the texture of the apple, de- 
creased the number of seeds, and some- 
what lessened the very pronounced flavor, 
it will become a dessert fruit second to 
none. 

The quince is a native of SouthEurope, 
where it has been grown for 2,000 years. 

a 
Tree-Planting in the Fall. 

Fall is an excellent time to plant trees. 
Not only is there usually more time to 
do the work than in spring, but the young 
trees become settled in their new posi- 
tion during winter, and are ready to Start 
into growth at the first opportunity in 
spring, says The National Stockman. 

The time to begin planting is toward 
the last of October or the first of Novem- 
ber, according to the season and may 
continue until the ground freezes. 

The leaves are to be stripped from the 
young trees before digging; but unless 
there have been one or two sharp frosts 
to loosen them they should not be taken 
‘off, nor the trees dug up, until later. 
The leaves will be needed for carrying 
on the ripening of the new wood. ~ 
The trees, as soon as brought home, 
should be opened out and _ heeled-in— 
as the term goes—the roots placed in a 
trench, in the garden or other safe place. 
The trench should be about eighteen 
inches in depth; and the roots are to be 
placed in it and well covered with earth, 
the stems inclining about forty-five de- 
grees toward the surface. From this 
trench they can be taken out and planted 
as may be convenient. 

The hole for the tree should be large, 
not less than three feet in diameter, in 
order to give the roots, spread out in their 
natural position, plenty of room. 

The tree as dug up is not quite ready to 
plant. The roots will require attention. 
Any broken roots and broken ends of 
roots are to be cut off with a smooth cut 
on the under side, holding the tree in the 
left hand with the top reaching backward. 
The smooth cut heals so much more quick- 
ly than a broken end. 

The planting should be two or three 
inches deeper than the tree stood in the 
nursery, and special care should be taken 
to get the soil in close and firm contact 
with every root and rootlet. 

The soil of the orchard should be 
rich. In case manure is needed, it should 
be applied—applied_plentifully—before 
ploughing the ground. In planting, only 
the best soil should be used, not allowing 
the manure to touch the roots. That 
there should be good fencing to keep out 
all kinds of stock, need hardly be men- 
tioned. 

It may be added that if wished a few 
peach trees may be planted in the fall. 
But if there should be many to set out, 
spring is the right time for these. An 
ordinary winter would not do the young 
peach tree any injury, but one of the se- 
vere winters that come occasionally would 
do great damage. This applies only to 
peach trees. 

The raising of a small mound of earth 
around each tree planted in the fall is 
very important and is not to be omitted. 
This holds the tree steady in the wintry 


























storms—-no need of a stake—and in ad- 
dition it is a.perfect protection against 
the ground mice, which often kill young 
trees by eating the bark. The mound 
should be a foot or so high and eighteen 
inches in diameter. It is to be leveled 
down in the spring. 

The severe cutting back of the top, 
before the trees start to grow in spring, 
must not be overlooked. This restores 
in @ measure, the balance between top 
and root, lost in digging. And to provide 
against the drouth that often kills newly- 
planted trees, they should be well-mulched 
with straw, about the end of March or 
the beginning of April. 


—-o 
Marvels of Creation. — “A Scotch 
preacher had been abroad, and when he 
came back he was preaching to his con- 
gregation on the marvels he had seen,” 
said the Rev. W. T. Doeward, Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, at a banquet the other 
night. é 
“He wound up with this: And the 
same Creator Who made the vast ocean 
made the dewdrop. The same Creator 
Who made the mountain made the pebble. 
Yes, and that same Creator Who made 
me made a daisy!’’—Milwaukee Journal. 
o-— 
Proper Distance for Planting. 
Standard apples, thirty feet apart each 
way. 
Standard pears and strong growing 
cherries, twenty feet apart each way. 
Duke and Morello cherries, eighteen 
feet apart. 
Prunes, plums, apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, sixteen to twenty feet apart. 
Dwarf pears, ten to twelve feet apart. 
Dwarf apples, ten to twelve feet each 
way. 
Grapes, rows ten to fifteen feet apart, 
seven to sixteen feet in rows. 
Currants and gooseberries, three to 
four feet apart. 
Raspberries and blackberries, three to 
five by four to seven feet apart. 
Strawberries for field culture, one to 
two by three to four feet apart. 
Strawberries garden culture, one to 
two feet apart, a 
‘ ——————_)0--—— 
No man should be contented with the 
average yield of crops. The average is 
between the high yield and the low yield 
and is so far below the high one that no 
one Should be satisfied with such returns 
for his labor.—Farm and Ranch. 








—_— 

















Evnore—"'If you can't manage that child, I'll take charge of him 
(myscif'" 

U S— Well, madam! Since you're so competent, you might begia 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennesseean. 





Oo-—-—--——- 


“Ma wants two pounds of butter exactly 
like what you sent us last. If it ain’t 
exactly like that, she won’t take it,’’ said 
the small boy. 

The grocer turned to his numerous 
customers and remarked blandly, ‘‘Some 
people in my business don’t like particu- 
lar customers, but Ido. It’s my delight 
to serve them and get them what they 
want. I will attend to you in a moment, 
little boy.” 

“Be sure and get the same kind,”’ said 
the small boy, while the storeful of cus- 
tomers listened to him. ‘A lot of pa’s 
relations are visiting our house, and ma 
doesn’t want ’em to come again.””—New- 
ark Star. 

—_——?O-—_-_—- 
Currants a Profitable Crop. 

Almost any good rich soil of sufficient 
depth and fertility to produce a good 
crop of grain will produce crops of cur- 
rants, says The Pacific Homestead. While 
this class of fruit may be grown in a hot, 
dry soil the best results are secured on 
cool, moist soils. A well-drained, rich, 
sandy loam with considerable humus in 
it, or even a clay loam properly treated, 
will give excellent results if there is plenty 
of available plant food. When the soil 
becomes very hot and dry during the 
summer it is sometimes advisable to 
mulch with coarse litter in order.to hold 
the temperature down. It is difficult, 
however, to grow good, clean fruit under 
these conditions. As a plant the currant 


is « heavy surface feeder and so should 
receive annual dressings of well-rotted 
manu.’e or a substitute for manure in the 
form oi* commercial fertilizers. 

One ot two-year-old plants from cut. 
tings or layers give better results for the 
permanent’ plantation. Most planters 
prefer a one-year-old plant as it is easier 
to handle th.an two-year-old plants. 

Early fall planting gives good results 
where the plan's are mulched before the 
cold weather cores on, but for general 
planting early spr°Mg gives the best re. 
sults, especially whe.’e the stock is secured 
in the fall or winter a.¥d is set out just ag 
soon as the ground is ready to receive 
the plants in the spring. Late spring 
planting is not satisfactatVY Since the 
rootlets and shoots of the euk'Tant begin 
to form early and are easily da ™*ged in 
handling. -_ 

The same care should be exercs °¢¢ in 
transplanting a fruit tree. All bx oken 
or bruised roots should be removed, , the 
top thinned and cut back and the pf.sut 
set from one to two inches lower than 
stood originally in the nursery. 

The square planting plan of 6x6 feet 
give sufficient room for the bushy sorts, 
especially after they begin to bear and 
the limbs become weighed down with 
the heavy crops of fruit. A better plan 
would be to place the rows eight feet 


‘ apart and the plants six or even eight 


feet in the row. This would allow room 
for thorough cultivation. 

If the plantation has received an ap- 
plication of well-rotted manure during 
the winter this should be worked into 
the soil as early as the ground is ready 
to work in the spring. This may be 
done by shallow plowing or deep, double 
shovel work. After thoroughly working 
the manure into the soil the surface should 
be left smooth and as near level as pos- 
sible. Regular surface cultivation should 
continue until picking time. After the 
crop is harvested, the plantation should 
again be thoroughly cultivated and then 
the plants permitted to become dormant 
and ready for winter. Late summer or 
fall growths should always be discouraged 
as there is danger of fall or winter injury 
resulting from the unripened condition 
of the shoots. 

In ordinary field culture, from five to 
eight bearing canes on a plant will give 
better results than a greater number, 
especially where these canes have been 
summer pinched in order to develop 
strong lateral buds. _ If these shoots have 
produced strong, lateral shoots they 
should be cut back to from three to four 
inches in length. For market purposes it 


_ is better to remove too much wood ait 
producé & small qflantity of fine fruit 


than not endiigh and produce An unsalable 
crop of small ‘fruit. Pruyiing may_be 
done in the fall 6¥ early in the spring. 
Ordinarily it is best 16 do it just before 
the plants start into gr6Wth im spring, 

Since the currant is largely used for 
jellies and spice purposes, a rathef tart 
fruit is more desirable than a thoroiighly 
ripened fruit. For this reason as well as 
the better shipping habits of slightly 
green fruit, currants should be picked 
just before they are ripe rather than after 
they have become fully ripe. Fruit 
picked while it is cool ships much better 
than fruit picked during the heat of the 
day. Under no consideration must fruit 
be picked while it is wet with rain or dew 
as it soon spoils if handled while wet. 
The bunch should be removed whole from 
the plant and kept whole, never shelling 
or stripping the bunches, as it is sure te 
lower the grade, if not ruin the fruit 
entirely. 

The size, color, productiveness and at- 
tractiveness of the Red Cross currant 
makes it an especially new sort while 
the mild flavor, productiveness and good 
plants of the Wilder places it at once 
among our best sorts. The older stand- 
ard sorts, like the Victoria, Pomonia 
and Cherry are popular and very valuable 
for home as well as commercial purposes. 
o-——" 

Tt was in New York State that Mr. 
Miller eame upon a community where 
the Indians had been for years, and meet- 
ing an old fellow on the highway, ask 
his business. . 

‘‘Me preacher,” grunted the Indian. 

“Well, well,”’ commented Mr. Millet, 
“what do they pay you?” " 

“Ten dollars,’ grunted the Indian. 

“Ten dollars @ month?” asked 
Miller. 

“No, ten dollars a year.” i 

“Ten dollars a year! Why, that's 4 
poor salary, isn’t it?’ gasped Mr. Miller. 

“Me poor preacher,”’ grunted the In- 
dian.—Catholic Citizen. 


——( r 

Knew His Own’ Value—A farmer, @ 
great need of extra hands at haying time, 
finally asked Si Warren, who was. a 
counted the town fool, if he could help 
him out. 

“What’ll ye pay?” asked Si. - 

“T’ll pay what you’re worth,” answered 
the farmer. 

Si seratched his head. a minute, thet 
announced decisively, v" 

“T’ll be darned if I’ll work for that! 
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Apple Crop Report. 
Maryland.—Apples about 10 per cent. 
aches, less than 5 per cent. 


Virginia.—Albemarle Pippins, 75 per 


cent.; red apples, 25 per cent.; genera 
average, 40 per cent. 
cent. At Winchester—Summer apples 


10 per cent.; winter varieties, not over 
9) per cant. Peaches fair crop; no plums 


and but few pears. 


Qhio.—Full crop Rome Beauty on well- 


fertilized trees; others about 25 per cent 


Northeastern sectfon of state practically 
Good crop reported in extreme 


all killed. ) 
northern section. 
West, 


ection. Very few peaches. 
Virginia —Owing _ to 


Delaware.—Apples and _ peaches, 


pe 
15 per cent. 


New Jersey. — South Jersey promises 
full crop early apples; late varieties mod- 
Crop injured in northern 
counties. Peaches light in most orchards; 
Bartlett pears promise 
At Glass- 
boro—Apple crop very poor with lots of 
ave good crop 
Bartlett, Seckel, Duchess, but practically 


erately full. 


a few well set. j 
well; Kieffer almost a failure. 
scab. Peaches poor. 


no Keiffers. 


New York. — Average for 


per cent.; pears, 81 per cent.; peaches, 77 


per cent., and plums 59 per cent. Re- 


ports also give Canada early apple crop 
and good green fruit crop; red fruit about 
60 per cent. Connecticut, 75 per cent.; 
Illinois, 65 per cent.; Indiana, 50 per cent. ; 
lowa, fall apples, 80 per cent.; winter 
apples, 50 per cent.; Michigan, fall ap- 
ples, 20 per cent.; winter apples, 65 per 
cent.; Nebraska, 100 per cent.; Vermont, 
about 50 per cent.; Washington, 80 per 
cent.; Wisconsin, 100 per cent. 


——o 


Cold Storing Pears—Proper Time for 
Picking. 

The storage of pears is not a difficult 
problem providing too much is not ex- 
pected, says Cold Magazine. Pears stored 
in the large distributing centers after they 
are pretty well ripened cannot be held for 
any length of time, and this is true of 
the storage of pears anywhere. Bartlett 
pears may. be stored from September 
until December or for a period of three 
months or possibly longer if picked at 
ihe right stage of maturity. The correct 
temperature has even less to do with suc- 
cessful storage than the question of pro- 
per ripeness at picking time. Bartlett 
pears, and we presunie other pears as well, 
should be picked when the seeds begin to 
turn brown or black, and this will be sev- 
eral days at least in advance of their 
showing any material ripening on the 
outside. When picked at this time pears 
may be stored for considerable periods. 
They may be taken out of storage at any 
time and ripened for market in a few days 
in an ordinary temperature. In _ colc 
storage pears keep best at a temperature 
of about 30° F., to 33° F., and they should 
be cooled rather quickly when placed in 
storage to stop the ripening process, as 
pears ripen very quickly. The best stor- 
age package is the oridnary barrel or a 
tight bushel box, but pears are best cooled 
when received from the orchard in an 
open crate through which the air can cir- 
culate readily. 








-—__ 
Apple Harvest Hints. 

In picking apples, where trees are not 
too high, I like a step ladder. A conven- 
lent height is eight or ten feet, and the 
ladder should be made with but three 
kgs, so as to stand solidly on uneven 
ground. For high trees, I use a ladder, 
the side rails of which come together in a 
pont at the top. This ladder can be 
sent up _ between branches without 
nocking off fruit, and requires but one 
point of support at the upper end. In 
ticking apples from a tree heavily loaded, 
with green fruit on the under side of 
imbs, [ am satisfied that it is entirely 
btactical to make two pickings. 

---- 


Apple Crop Less Than Half of Last 
Year’s in New York. 

R. G. Phillips, of this city, secretary 
of the International Apple Shippers’ 
‘sociation, has compiled his report on 
the apple crop in the United States and 
inada, The crop of last year is taken 
'S the basis for this estimate, which 
tows a smaller yield in the principal 
producing states. The percentages given 
4 Mr. Phillips indicate a decrease or 
“tease over the production of the prev- 
us year. For example, if a state is 
ported at 150, it means that the state 
ntl have 50 per cent. more apples than a 
st ago; if it has 100, it indicates a crop 
‘equal proportions, 

According to the report, New York 
ite has a percentage of 48, while the 
Stern part of the state has a percentage 
4a The quality of the fruit+ ranges 
™ poor to good. The prediction is for 
‘ommercial erop in the neighborhood of 

















Peaches, 30 per- 


severe 
freeze In May, not over 10 per cent. of 
an apple crop; 15 per cent for peaches, and 
not over 5 per cent. for plums and pears. 
Western part of state practically ss 
20 
yer cent.; very few plums; pears not over 


state: 
Apples, 60 per cent.; winter apples, 54 


years. After that, seed to clover and 
when 
mow a 
during the season. 


have tendency to hold moisture, and also 
helps to keep the ground loose. 
less @ cherry orchard is plowed after it 
comes into bearing, the better, as the 
feedin 

a | 
as the cherry is one of the most backward 
of fruit trees in putting out new growth 
where old growth has been broken off. 
This is as true of the root system as it is 
of the branches above ground. Sprouting 
or sucking from the roots frequently oc- 


5,750,000 barrels in this state. 
; 
| good. 


’ 


poor to fair. 


equal to last year. 


from last year. 


put of 480,000 barrels. 


centage of 100, or the same as last year, 
and a yield of 1,000 cars. 
and a yield of 4,600 cars. 
while Idaho has 1,400 cars. 
Ontario reporting a percentage of 50, 


being estimated at .2,450,000 barrels. 


Nova Scotia is credited with a percentage 
of 70 and a yield of 933,000 barrels, while 
British Columbia has a percentage of 85 


and a crop of 650,000 barrels. 


Some of the smaller producing states 
show big increases over last year, Minne- 


sota having five times as many apples, 
Iowa three times as many, and New 
Mexico 90 per cent. more. But these 
states do not rank as important as the 
other states in which there is a falling off 
from last year. 








0 
Success in Growing Cherries. 
There are two very important points 
in cherry growing which should be studied 
closely before going into the business, 
for of course we take it for granted you 
are going into this as a money making 
proposition, not recreation, or simply to 
kill time, says Daniel Lowmille, Park- 
ville, Mo., in Fruitman and Gardener. 
LOCATION. 


The first is the location. Cherries 
should be planted on high, rolling, well- 
drained soil, for they will not thrive on 
wet, soggy, land. A rich loam, inter- 
spersed with sand is the ideal soil, as it 
warms up early in the spring and gives 
life and vigor to the trees. 

I have an orchard of one hundred and 
seventy-five trees planted four years ago 
this coming spring; they are planted in 
such a location as I have just described. 
The trees have made an exceedingly heavy 
growth. They have a circumference of 
10 to 12 inches. Before planting this 
orchard, I hauled some thirty odd loads 
of manure and cultivated twoyears before 
planting the trees. It is the most beau- 
tiful cherry orchard I ever saw, large, 
well-rounded tops of uniform size, and 
not a tree missing. Picked the first crop 
this year, which was light because 
of late frost. My orchard is composed of 
one-half Early Richmond and the re- 
mainder Montmorency. I would not 
advise planting Wragg or Morello, as they 
are both shy bearers with us. 

What is more beautiful than a cherry 
tree with its deep green leaves and its 
luscious red fruit! In my way of think- 
ing, there is no other fruit so pleasing to 
the eye or tempting to the palate, unless 
it is more cherries. The Dukes and 
Hearts are not very profitable for us to 
grow, as they are shy bearers and short- 
lived trees. However, they are the largest 
and sweetest of all varieties and are fam- 

ous for their eating qualities. 
PLANTING. 


The cherry is a tree which is easily 
grown; it is bothered less with insects 
than other fruits, and rabbits seldom 
molest them. In preparing the soil, I 
should advise heavy manuring, deep 
plowing, with thorough cultivating the 
year before planting. Use two-year-old 
trees, well branched, and plant eighteen 


Missouri 
comes next with an estimated crop of 
3,800,000 barrels and a percentage of 45, 
with the quality ranging from poor to 
Michigan, with a percentage of 
55, is third, the yield being paced at 
1,600,000 barrels, and the quality from 


_The fourth state is Illinois, which 
gives promise of a crop approximately 
It is estimated at 
1,500,000 barrels, the percentage being 
100 and the quality from fair to good. 
The fifth state is Virginia, with an esti- 
mated crop of 1,330,000 barrels and a per- 
centage of 50, which is quite a falling off 
The quality there ranges 
from fair to good. Ohio reports a large 
shrinkage, the percentage being only 35 
and the estimated yield 525,000 barrels. 
KXansas also had a smaller crop than last 
year, with a percentage of 65 and an out- 


Far Western states have a good crop 
although not so heavy as a year ago. 
Colorado has a percentage of 95 and a 
crop of 4,200 cars, while Utah has a per- 


Washington 


has a percentage of 80 and 11,340 cars, 
while California has a percentage of 35 


Oregon has a 
percentage of 92 and a crop of 2,700 cars, 


In Canada the crop is fairly large, 


which is smaller than last year, the crop 





curs if cultivation is kept up. No fruit 

tree should be cultivated after midsum- 

mer, as it encourages a growth which does 

not ripen in time for going into winter. 
PRUNING. 

Cherries require very little pruning. 
Close crowding or rubbing of limbs should 
not be allowed, and the center of the tree 
should be kept sufficiently open to admit 
sunlight and air. If the young tree is 
properly shaped during the first two or 
three years after it is planted, only a 
little subsequent pruning will be needed 
each year. : 

We spray for curculio and leaf spot 
is held in check by spraying with lime 
sulphur solution. Arsenate of lead is the 
best poison for controlling the curculio 
I have ever used. I would advise the 
combining of these two sprays. 

The fourth year after a cherry orchard 
is planted, it will begin to bear, and by 
the time the orchard is ten to twelve years 
old, it is safe to say we can pick from three 
to four crates of cherries off each tree. 
For the next ten or twelve years, they are 
equal to a gold mine. 

os 


Oo ig 
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Scraping Fruit Tree Trunks. 
Working on the assumption that Nature 
knows her business, then to remove the 
rough outer bark of fruit trees would be 
all wrong; as nearly all forest trees aside 
from the beeches carry their rough dead 
coats, and with no seeming damage to 
themselves; but had we been content to 
allow Nature to lead in the way of prog- 
ress where would we have been today? 
says The Gleaner. As all of our fruits 
were at one time seedlings yet it remained 
for mankind to have made proper selec- 
tion from the myriads of chance seedlings 
and today we have a splendid selection, 
made splendid through just the things 
that Nature would neglect; namely, care- 
ful, cross-breeding, grafting, budding, 
spraying and superior care; and in that 
care we embrace the scraping of tree 








trunks. The practice is condemned by 
some ’tis true, but if it is wrong then 
spraying, trimming, and culture is wrong 
as Nature does none of these. 

Insect pests find ideal breeding places 
under the dead bark of trees; so by re- 
moving this bark we lessen our insect 
troubles by at least one-half, besides 
adding greatly to the value of spraying 
as the materials do their best work when 
they reach the bug or worm in question; 
thus the need of uncovering the pest. 
To fight an enemy in ambush is never 
satisfying and that is just why we insist 
on scraping the bark from our fruit trees, 
especially apple. When one puts forth 
the argument that the rough bark is put 
there to protect the tree from sunscald 
in summer and the cold of winter please 
let him remember that the rough bark 
seldom appears until after the tree is 
aged and past the dangers of sunscald, 
also that the limbs seldom if ever grow 
the rough bark and are always exposed 
to the elements; thus the two claims 
topple for lack of support. Admitting 
that Nature is the basis of all that we 
have, yet man is the builder. Nature 
is extravagantly lavish in many ways, in 
fact destructively so in the over-burden- 
ing of many of her trees in blooming and 
fruiting seasons; indeed to such a extent 
that trees often die or the fruits develop 
into nothing better than sickly dwarfs. 
Man, however, steps in and by judicious 
pruning and subsequent thinning, light- 
ens the burden, improves the fruit, and 
saves the tree. Take it from our years 
of experience that scraping fruit tree 
trunks is a good thing, but be reasonable 
in it, and not go too deep. 





AO RET 
The Thing to Do.—‘‘What shall T say 
if Mr. Binkton asks me to marry him?” 
asked the young woman. 

“Don’t bother about studying what 
you will say,” replied Miss Cayenne. 
‘“‘Rehearse an effort to look surprised.” 
—Washington Star. 





W HEELING-Crusher- 
Crushed limestone mix- 
ed with the soil makesit grow 
bigger and better crops. 
Your land needs limestone 
and maybe you've got lots of 
it on your farm waiting to 
be crushed. The Wheeling- 
Crusher kind of crushed lime- 
stone is better than kiln lime 
and you produce it about one- 
sixth the cost—and it’s fine 
for good road building. om 


to 25% 


WHEELI 
RUSHER 
We save you 10 


gines for all 


farm purposes. 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., 155 R: 





But if theyre 
Limestone 
crush them ina 


Wheeling 


NLY an 8 H. P. engine 
needed to operate a farm- 

size Wheeling Forced Feed 
Crusher. Think of the great 
saving—then act. You can 
crush for your neighbors, too, 
Read our booklet, “Mixing 
Brains With Farming,” 
showing big profits from 
farming. Sent free upon ap- 
lication. Write today for it. 
t will give you many point- 
erson common sense farming. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Armed with a 


5Y Marlin 


REPEATING RIFLES 





Big 
Game, 


Darlin you can go after moose, bear, 


deer, with nerve and confidence, for Marlins are 
always dependable. ' 
Made in all popular big game calibers—guns of splendid accuracy, range 


ed 


and power. They have Special Smokeless Steel barrels, and the 
quick, reliable ZZzrv/Za lever action. All have the moder solid-top, 
side-ejecting construction, which keeps out rain, snow, twigs, sand, dirt; 
the empty shells cannot possibly be thrown in the shooter's face at a 
critica | moment. Marlin accuracy is famous. 
For smaller game—splendid Darlin \ever action repeating rifles in 
.22 to .44-40 calibers; "pump action" rifles in .22 and .25 Rim Fire, 
~ -25-20 and .32-20 calibers; repeating shotguns, 12 and 16 gauges. 

i le Yo 38 Willo 
Send 3 stamps postage for big cat- 27 77) p/n Mrearms Qe, w Stroct 


alogue; helps you select right gun. New Haven, Conn. 

















SAVES YOU MONEY on fruit trees, berry plants, smal! fruits, shrobs, 
asparagus roots, decorative plants, ete. Only practical varieties proven 


value included. Before you plan, before you buy—get this valuable guide. 
Itis FREE. Write today. Arthur J. Collins, Box 28, Moorestown, N. J. 





feet-apart, giving cultivation for three 





sd orchard comes into bearing, 
1 grass and weeds a couple of times 
Leave it lay on the 
ground and rot to form a mulch. It will 


The 


roots are very near the surface. 
roken off are not quickly replaced, 
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The astounding success of Gaso-Kero two-cycle kerosene engines 
is based upon the perfect Bessemer Universal Fuel Feeder, con- 
trolled exclusively by us. 


The Wonderful Bessemer Gaso-Ke QO Engine 
This perfcct fuel feeder has sounded the death knell of carbure- 

tors, and is the ooly. thoroughly spabeanial Gevion for feeding kero» 

gene, gasoline, distillate, ete., without chance 0 juip: 

is revolutionizing the engine business. It is the one big, right idea; 

we discovered it and control it--you cannot get it in, 
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Write for Catalog All 


BESSEMER GAS ENGINE CO. 
Largest Makers of Two-Cycle Engines in the Worlt 
GROVE CITY, PA. 
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Poultry Notes. 

Place the roosts for poultry on a level. 

Wheat and oats make one of the best 
general diets for fowls. 

Do not confuse lice with red mites. 

Many a poultry enterprise has busted 
for want of a system. 

Freshly made whitewash is a great 
sweetener for poultry houses. 

Good ventilation in the roosting quar- 
ters is always necessary. 

Cabbage heads or mangles make an 
acceptable green food for the fowls. 

Hen manure thrown out to get wet is 
a dead loss. Keep it dry if you value it 
at its true worth. 

Soft shelled eggs indicate a lack of lime 
in the feed. 

Cold-storage men claim that brown- 
shelled eggs, being heavier and thicker, 
preserve better than white-shelled ones. 

A good clean dust bath will do more 
for the health of the flock than any amount 
of dosing. 


44-124 PAGE 

periodical, 
POULTRY PAPER ‘ericaicsi 

up-to-date; 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


Rhode Island Whites 


America’s ‘‘best yet’? breed—pure White every way 
desirable. In great demand. Bred-to-lay-Sure-to- 
Pay. Stock for sale. Eggs for hatching. Send 10 
cents for copy “GOOD POULTRY,” our quarterly 
magazine, 25 cents a year. Quotes prices—gives 
valuable record covering three months work with 
poultry. The way to make it pay—the Shorewood 


way—write tonight. 
Shorewood Farms Co., Saugatuck, Mich. 

















When writing to 
advertisers who 
use this magazine 


PLEASE 


mention that you saw 


their advertisement in 
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S.C. White Leghorns 


The greatest of all layers—Regular egg machines— 
Shorewood Strain produced from Lady Mourine and 
Prince Peerless, trap-nested true to Standard. Bred- 
to-lay-Sure-to-Pay. Stock and eggs for sale—Orders 
booked for futuredelivery. Send 10cforcopy “GOOD 
POULTRY,” our quarterly magazine, 25c a year, with 
3 months egg record, each issue practical instruction 
on the business side of Poultry raising—the Shore- 
wood way—write tonight. 


Shorewood Farms Co.,Saugatuck, Mich. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 
profits larger. 


MANN’S ‘A353 Bone Cutter MF%0 








Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
‘ristle. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial, 
No money in advance. 

Send Today for Free Book. 
F. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mass. 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Prize winning stock, bred-to-lay-Sure-to-Pay. Stock 
for sale. Eggs for hatching. Send 10c for copy, 
“GOOD POULTRY,” our quarterly magazine, 25c 
a year. Quotes prices—gives vaiuable record cover- 
ing 3 months work with poultry. The way to make 
it pay—the Shorewood way—write tonight. 


Shorewood Farms Co., Saugatuck, Mich, 


VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
& O Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


PATENTS Soekrm 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 


a quarterly maga- 
oo ou try zine, published and 
9 edited by us. Tells 
how to mate, breed, feed and care for poultry the 
best way. Most complete record system. Provides 
for three months work with poultry in each issue, 
along practical sensible business lines. Quotes prices 
on eggs from five leading white breeds; alsoincubators 
and brooders of the best kind. Make big money on 
poultry by doing it our way. If new in the business, 
be sure that you start right. We can help you. 
Deals with special crops and intensive farming, fruit 
growing, gardening, all supporting poultry. 10 cents 
a copy; 25 cents a year. Write tonight. 


Shorewood Farms Co., Saugatuck, Michigan 

















The shell of an egg is porous and will 
quickly absorb such odors as kerosene, 
camphor, onions, ete. 

A one-grain quinine pill, given each 
night for three nights for a week will 
work wonders in ¢ases of colds. 

The eggs from hens that are not mated 
will never rot, and will remain in a fresh 
condition twice as long as the eggs from 
mated hens. 

Do not forget the green stuff which 
should be a great part of the daily ration 
if the flocks must be confined. 

Plan to get winter quarters in order 
early this season. _Renovate them thor- 
oughly and have them clean and sweet. 

Fall hatched chicks require more care 
than summer ones. They are apt to take 
cold on frosty mornings and chilly days. 
Give them a warm place to roost and keep 
in until after the chill is gone in the 
morning. 

Chemical analysis of different grains 
show wheat to contain a larger amount of 
albumen than any other grain. There- 
fore it is the grain to make the base for 
egg-producing food. 

A guinea hen will lay anywhere from 

sixty to one hundred eggs in a season. 
Most people prefer the guinea to the hen 
egg. 
In France parts of a carcass can be 
purchased in markets—legs, wings, heart, 
or any part wanted; in this country it is 
the whole thing or nothing. 


o-——— 
Poultry and Fruit. 


Raising poultry and fruit makes an 
ideal combination. There is both money 
and pleasure in the business says the 
Southern Fruit Grower. The fowls seem 
to improve the fruit. Not near as much 
worm eaten fruit will be found where the 
hens and chickens have a run among the 
trees. They eat much of the fallen and 
decayed fruit, also all the insects that 
caused it to decay, thus removing the 
danger of having other damaged fruit. 
Then on the other hand the poultry 
derives great benefit from having an 
orchard for a run. They have shade in 
warm weather, which is very necessary 
for all kinds of poultry, and the trees 
serve as a wind break during stormy 
weather. Then the fruit and insects the 
hens have to eat help greatly in balancing 
up the rations and reducing the food 
supply bill. 





Pin 
Care of One Thousand Hens. 

Can one person successfully take care 
of 1,000 hens and do all the work himself? 

A person can take care of 1,000 hens 
and do the work satisfactorily, providing 
the fowls are kept in large flocks in houses 
built properly with respect to ease of 
operation. This would not include the 
labor of hatching and rearing chickens, 
nor would it necessarily include the pack- 
ing and shipping of eggs and poultry to 
market. Where fowls are kept in flocks 
of one hundred or more, and the modern 
labor saving appliances are used, one 
man should be able to care for 2,000 hens 
so far as actual feeding of the fowls, 
cleaning the houses and gathering the 
eggs are concerned. However, on a farm 
where 1,000 hens are kept, usually two or 
three persons are employed to do all the 
work of caring for livestock and crops 
and marketing products. Much depends 
upon the kind of farming and methods of 
marketing, whether retail or wholesale, 
and whether eggs or stock are sold for 
breeding purposes.—New York Farmers’ 
Institute Reports. 


ao 
Hen Droppings in Orchard. 

A government bulletin says that “hen 
manure is very rich in fertilizing con- 
stituents especially nitrogen, due to the 
fact that, in addition to the undigested 
residue of the food it contains, the urinary 
secretions, in which are large amounts of 
nitrogen as well as potash in readily 
available form, are voided with the solid 
excrement in this class of animals.” 
When the manure is not applied to the 
land and thoroughly incorporated with 
the land, when fresh, it is better to mix 
it with dry earth, muck or landplaster, 
which will hold the ammonia. Sand as 
such is but a poor absorber. The’ best 
way to apply the manure to the peach 
orchard would be to compost thirty 





pounds of it with ten pounds of sawdust 
or dry loam, sixteen pounds of acid 
phosphate, and eight pounds of kainit. 
This mixture carries about 1.25 per cent. 
nitrogen, 4.5 per cent. phosphoric acid, 
and 2 per cent. potash, which applied at 
the rate of two tons per acre, would 
furnish 50 pounds nitrogen, 185 pounds 
phosphoric acid, and 80 pounds potash. 
In your case, and if the hen manure is 
taken at once to the orchard and stirred 
in within a few feet of the trees, while 
barnyard manure is used to cover the 
surface keeping it moist and supplying 
the needed potash and phosphoric acid, 
the best results should be obtained. 
Four or five pounds of hen manure applied 
once per year should be sufficient for the 
trees.—Rural Life. 


Poultry as a Farm Asset. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle William Gage. 

There should not be a farm in the land 
with less than 200 laying hens, housed in 
a modern building. Too many farmers 
are wild about the wonderful results 
which cows are able to advance in the 
matter of profit, and too cool regarding 
the profits which poultry may be made to 
give when properly housed, fed and cared 
for. 

Figures which are the result of careful 
observation and investigation are to the 
effect that 50 good laying hens, no matter 
the breed, so they are good layers, are 
equal to one good cow, no matter whether 
butter is made from her milk or the milk 
sold to city trade. I should advise the 
thousands of farmers to place greater 
stress on the poultry branch of their 
farms if they desire to attain greater 
success as farmers. 

Many farmers say that poultry hus- 
bandry is a woman’s business. While 
hundreds of active women have attained 
heights sufficient to shame any man who 
would make such a statement, men are 
the proper parties to care for and carry 
on the poultry business, whether as an 
independent establishment, known as a 
poultry farm, or, combined with the usual 
farm work. 











Barred Rock Pullet, three months after hatching. 





Poultry is a farm asset from more than 
one view-point. Stop to consider that 
the average farm has timber enough to 
allow the owner to cut and haul to the 
mill enough logs to build a large house 
without even feeling the weight of a 
lumber bill. Sufficient grain could easily 
be raised to feed from 200 to 1,000 laying 
hens. During the winter, when the 
poultry business is at its height, ample 
time is to be spared for the proper care 
of the hens. Inasmuch as a hired man 
must be had on nine out of ten farms, time 
could be allowed the baby chicks that 
they might receive attention that would 
build a laying standard of perfection. 

The majority of the farmers of to-day 
have large dairys. What does this mean? 
That a cream separator stands somewhere 
about the place, possible attached to a 
gasolene engine. This engine could be 
used in grinding feed for the poultry, as 
a good mill will not cost more than $20.00 
and every farmer should have such an 
outfit for the dairy anyway. What I 
started to mention is this: There are 
many quarts of fresh skimmed milk 
coming from the tubes of the separator 
each day. This, placed in proper founts, 
given freely, mixed with mash, will make 
hens shell out the eggs as no other food. 
Therefore, the advantages of the poultry 
issue to the farmer becomes paramount 
at first thought; a sound business propo- 
sition when placed into actual action. 
Contrary to the common thought among 
the majority of people’s minds, poultry 
keeping is not a lazy man’s job, but just 
the position and following for the husky 
farmer to become actively identified with. 
The sooner he does, the earlier will he be 
able to afford that auto he has spent many 
a day and night dreaming about. 


A dozen eggs may be produced at less 
cost than one pound of butter. Last fall] 
eggs in the New York market were selling 
for from 48 ‘cents to 68 cents. Butter 
sold for 42 cents at the same time. If the 
chicks are hatched early in the spring, 
say April Ist to 15th, it will be compara 
tively easy to for the farmer to be shipping 
from one to six crates of eggs to the New 
York market. The check he would re. 
ceive for these shipments would open hig 
eves wide open, and at once convince him 
that poultry is really a paying transaction, 

Too many farmers feel that blood does 
nor count with his flock of fowls, but, at 
the same time he does feel that he is able 
to keep the finest blooded swine, caitle, 
horses and sheep, and would feel injured 
if you should ask him if he kept just iain. 
blooded stock. Yet he goes about brag. 
ging that he just keeps ‘‘plain poultry,” 
Mongrels is his pet fowl, and mongrels 
are the pet-return in eggs and eash. 

If farmers could come to appreciaic the 
returns which poultry kept under proper 
conditions will give, he would edge away 
from the ‘“‘water-blooded fowl,” and pur- 
chase the best blood his money could buy, 
He would take proper care of this strain, 
and would soon be raising chickens for 
something more than eggs for the home 
table; a fowl for the Sunday dinner, with 
a basket containing from one to ten dozen 
for the grocer. He would have a business 
all of itself, paying such returns that he 
would become independent at the age of 
50, and not be obliged to slave on to the 
grave because of his lack of financial 
support. 

On one 100 acre farm, the wife had 
flock of 50 pure-blooded fowls. From 
this flock she was able to sell $50 worth 
of eggs; $100 worth of meat, and yet the 
family used all the eggs and meat they 
desired. Suppose that there was another 
cypher at the end of the 50, making it 
500. What would have been the result, 
with the combined support of the husband 
in the care of the fowls? It would have 
been sufficient to convince that man about 
the asset of hens on the farm. 

Let the farmer and his wife get the 
“chicken fever,’”’ live up to the demands 
of the business, and make poultry hus- 
bandry their strong-hold. 

a. 
The Cover Crop—lIts Value and Cul- 
ture. 

The cover-crop is one of the most im- 
portant factors in successful orcharding 
at the present time, says Indiana Farmer. 
Orchard cultivation has been urged for a 
number of years; it has been practiced 
in many localities and the results ob- 
tained haw encouraged orchardists to 
continue the practice; but clean cultiva- 
tion has its limitations and must not be 
carried too far. It should apply only to 
the growing season of the tree. The 
ground at that time should be in a perfect 
condition of tilth. The. dust blanket 
should be so thoroughly maintained that 
the film moisture of the soil is completely 
preserved. In this condition the soil 
furnishes a favorable seed-bed, and even 
small seeds may be expected to germinate 
successfully. 

The cover-crop is sown in mid-summer 
and is expected to produce a mat of sur- 
face vegetation that will cover the ground 
thickly before autumn comes. One oi 
the difficulties in growing cover-crops 18 
to obtain a good “catch.” If the orchard 
has not been thoroughly cultivated a good 
catch is hard to secure. As a rule the 
smaller the seed, the more uncertain the 
catch. Why? Small seeds should not be 
covered deeply. They are therefore more 
at the mercy of external conditions than 
are large seeds, which in themselves have 
a considerable store of nourishment and 
for that reason may be planted deeper. 
Clover is often sown on the surface, while 
peas and beans should always be drilled 
in. Rolling the ground during dry wea 
ther, after sowing the seed, is very - 
portant. In planting the nursery tre 
the earth should be packed firmly agains’ 
the roots so that they can readily absorb 
moisture. So it is with the seed awaiting 
germination; it germinates _promptl} 
when it is able to absorb soil moisture aml 
is under the influence of a sufficient de- 
gree of warmth. For this reason elove! 
seed rolled in, will germinate quicker 
on dry soil than unrolled seed. The 
character of the soil must be taken It 
consideration in connection with the 
treatment it should receive. 


Pape ee 
Orchard Rows One Mile Long. 

A dispatch from Whitesboro, Text 
says those contending that apples 
not grow well in Texas should reser'e 
their opinion until they bave made ® 
visit to the orchards of the Whitesba” 
Fruit company, near here, containing” 
acres in all. This orchard is accredity 
with being the finest of its size in ™ 
state. It embraces 15,000 apple te 
nearly all of a bearing age; 20,(00 pea” 
trees, 2,000 pear trees, 350 cherry ap 
twelve acres in grapes and ten acte’ 
plums. The rows in the orchards are WU 
one mi long and between the TOW ch 
fruit trees are planted pecan trees, ¥2" 
are now 4 years old. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Orchard Planting Notes. 

The question of planting apple and 
ach trees in the spring or fall is one 
that we do not all agree on, and yet we 
believe the experience of most orchardists 
is that apples are best planted in the fall 
under most circumstances, except in some 
bleak, exposed positions. The fall tree 
set does not stop growing. The broken 
roots seem to heal over and new roots 
commence to grow, and the growth will 
start much earlier on the fall set tree. It 
is possible to get more growth than on 
spring set trees, says I. H. Fassett, 
Wyoming Co., Pa., in Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 

\Vith peaches, our experience has been 
that we lose a much larger percentage 
when set in the fall, one of the reasons 
being that the peach tree that we receive 
from the nursery has been dug before the 
wood has ripened and the winter seems to 
freeze them. A good plan is to secure 
vour trees in the fall, heel them in care- 
fully and set just as soon in the spring as 
the ground can be worked, thus having 
the trees on hand just when we want 
them. Often there are delays in getting 
nursery stock shipped in the spring at 
the proper time, hence our conclusions 
are that for best results we would set 


apples in the fall and peaches early in- 


the spring. 

The question of exposure, whether it 
shall be north, east or south, to my mind 
is not an important one. The more 
important question is elevation, frost 
and air drainage. In selecting a site, we 
should keep in mind these three more 
important factors, and not much attention 
as to which exposure. I have visited 
successful orchards on the different ex- 
posures, and if you will examine closely 
vou will find that it is the three above 
mentioned factors which count most for 
success. 

The practice of planting apple and 

peach together to our mind is not the 
best method for several reasons. They 
do not require the same treatment in 
fertilizing or spraying. We in the East 
have reached time when we cannot 
afford to wait 12 to 15 years for an apple 
tree to commence to be a paying propos- 
ition. It is our business to grow the apple 
iree just as large, or, in other words, 
bring the apple tree to maturity in just 
as few years as possible by cultivation 
and heavy fertilizing. Most apple trees 
ought, and can be, made a paying prop- 
osition from the sixth year; this means 
forcing. 
» This method would be unwise with 
peaches and not thought of by the exper- 
ienced grower. We know of many very 
successful orchards planted together, 
usually at the expense of one or the other, 
and we believe these same orchards would 
have been much more successful had they 
been separated. When separated, we 
give to each just the cultivation, spraying 
and fertilizing needed to bring them to 
their highest development without in- 
terfering. | We believe the up-to-date 
planter will plant apples with apple fillers 
of some early bearing varieties and peach- 
es by themselves, and we are bound to 
realize-more~pleasure and profit by the 
separation. 





An acre of strawberries, an acre of 
cucumbers, two acres of potatoes, an acre 
of onions and ten acres of corn will make 
a profitable season’s work for a family. 
The total is but fifteen acres, and it will 
take some hustilng to handle these crops. 
Add ten acres of alfalfa for a dairy, send 
thirty or forty gallons of milk to market 
every day and the family will be kept 
busy from morning till night. 





, The principal varieties of commercial 
sour cherries such as we produce here in 
Colorado differ materially in habit of 
growth and thus in their requirements. 
The slender drooping shoots of the Early 
Richmond and English Morello varieties 
quite naturally form an open and desir- 
able top. On the other hand the Mont- 
morency with its stiff, erect-growing 
shoots by the time it comes into full 
bearing has a dense choked up center 
Sending its middle shoots high into the 
air and beyond access from an ordinary 
Stepladder. In a tree thus neglected the 
fruit-bearing surface is confined to the 
extreme outer and upper limbs of one 
and two-year-old wood while many of 
the inner twigs are dying or dead. Of 
course the requirements of any fruit-tree 
depend la iy on its formation and 


early train g. If the tree in its early 
Stages or planting time has been 
properly a: scientifically formed, with 
no less th three nor more than five 


well distrii 


ted and spreading branches 
to form the 


‘ame work and the center or 


erect _grov g shoots have been elim- 
inated, sua tree will require compar- 
atively lit subsequent pruning. ; 

It isad ed by everyone who knows 
the ing a uts of the marketing game 
that the at_ difference between the 


prices reali. cd by the grower and that 





paid by the consumer is caused largely 
by our very defective distributing sys- 
tem. The fruit shipped from the big 
orchard districts is generally sent to 
commission merchants and brokers on 
consignment to be sold by them and they 
will take any amount of the produce not 
matter what the results. Some of the 
growers believe that their only chance 
now is in having every city own or con- 
trol its public market with a public pack- 
age delivery system connected with that 
market. In ease the fruit comes in com- 
petition with the same variety consigned 
to commission dealers from other growers, 
he is forced to meet any price they choose 
to make in order to drive the other fellow 
from the field. 





In order of importance and popularity 
of the higher grade of pears, the Bartlett 
easily takes first rank commercially. Its 
good qualities are generally recognized 
and need not to be mentioned, but still 
it has some weak points in the orchard. 
The tree seems to lack constitutional 
vigor owing probably to its deficient root 
system. It has a great tendency to over- 
load with fruit and is susceptible to the 
ravages of blight. With the careful 
cultivator some of these difficulties are 
overcome, by others only partially so. 
The Seckel ranks second in importance 
as @ commercial fruit and is a favorite 
with the fruit canning public. In 
marked contrast with Bartlett it makes a 
strong vigorous tree, many old trees 
reaching great size. In habit of bearing 
in the orchard it closely resembles the 
Winesap apple, having pretty regularly 
its off seasons. Heavy fertilization will 
overcome this defect to a large extent. 
While the Boss is an old variety, it has 
only recently assumed much importance 
as @ commercial sort in our Colorado 
orchards. Its superior quality and at- 
tractive appearance when in perfection 
are adding every year to its laurels in 
the markets. The tree being such a poor 
irregular grower, when young almost 
necessitates the top working on some 
strong growing sorts. It does not suc- 
ceed very well on Angouleme however 
nor when top-worked on the Kieffer, 





For years we have been talking about 
the Norway Poplar or Sudden Sawlog 
and some day we hope to see thousands 
of them growing in this state. We be- 
lieve it will pay better then Elberta 
peaches or Ben Davis apples. Here is a 
splendid chance to rent your poorest, 
seep land for $20 to $25 an acre. Farm- 
ers need the money and the people need 
the trees and yet the ground lies idle and 
so millions on millions of dollars are 
wasted every year. It is a shame not to 
put every rod of a valuable ranch to 
work, Rent the waste groundto be 
Sudden Sawlog and thus be sure of -your 
pay. The trees will do the work while 
you look on. The Norway poplar or 
Sudden Sawlog grows much faster than 
the cottonwood, is straighter and as good 
as pine for all inside work. It is by far 
the most rapid grower inthe prairie 
states. This tree is no experiment and 
it is no fake sprung upon the public by 
some nurserymen for their own gain. 
The Norway poplar-is-mueh-thinner and 
smoother than cottonwood. The grain 
also is much finer and it saws more like 
pine. If planted right these poplars need 
littlecare. If when8 to 12 years old, they 
are thinned to 20 by 20 feet apart, at 18 
to 20 years old they will saw about 200 
feet of lumber to the tree. Standing 20 
by 20 feet apart there would be 108 trees 
to the acre which would give 21,600 feet 
besides the tops and slabs. The lumber 
at $20 a thousand would give $432, a yearly 
rental of $21.60 an acre while the immense 
amount of poles and fuel would far more 
than pay for all the care, 





Has the work of the state horticultural 
inspectors of Colorado been nullified and 
have they no authority to act without 
subjecting themselves to individual lia- 
bility? It appears as if the orchard law 
has been held unconstitutional in the 
United States district court where dama- 
ges for $152 were allowed W. C. Reed of 
Indiana against F. L. Rounsevell, former 
inspector for Arapahoe county. Reed sued 
for $6,500 for the destruction of approx- 
imately 10,000 apple trees shipped to 
Colorado. Rounsevell ordered the trees 
burned because they had crown gall and 
other dangerous diseases. The suit was 
filed nearly three years ago. The Nur- 
serymen’s association came to the aid of 
Reed and attacked the constitutionality 
of the law and charged Rounsevell with 
malice. Arrayed against the Nurserymen’s 
association were the various fruit growers’ 
associations and individuals, who claim 
that the state officers were right in con- 
demning the trees; that crown gall made 
its way through irrigation channels from 
orchard to orchard and was a fatal malady 
even though its work was slow. Judge 
Lewis ordered that the jury pay no atten- 
tion to the charges of malice and assess 
only the actual damages. It took the 
jury forty-eight hours to arrive at a ver- 
dict of $152, 


It has been thought by some folks that 
the color of apples might be influenced 
in some way by the fertilizers used around 
the trees, but after a number of experi- 
ments it has been determined that the 
red colors in apples cannot be increased 
materially by any kind of fertilizer ap- 
plication, although potash and _ possibly 
phosphates may be of some slight assist- 
ance. Thesecolorsare directly dependeat 
upon sunlight and maturity, with the 
latter occurring preferably on the tree. 
Late picking, open pruning, light soils, 
sod culture and mildly injurious sprays 
tend to increase the reds in fruits, while 
opposite conditions decrease them. Here 
in Colorado we get our richest effects on 
apples after a slight frost is followed by 
days of hot sunshine and we have never 
bothered about fertilizers to excite the 
pigments and set the color, 
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The Plea of the Trees. 
From Farmer’s Voice. 
And now in the forest the woodman doth 
stand, ace, 
His eye marks the victim to fall by his 
hand; 
And all the trees shiver and tremble for 
fear. 
Hark! they plead for their lives! Will 
the wood-cutter hear? 
* 
Everyone is familiar with the stirring 
poem, ‘‘Woodmen, spare that tree?’ 
Comparatively few people are acquainted 
with the occurrence that caused the in- 
spiration which resulted in the beautiful 
lines being written. 
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The author was out riding with a friend 
who invited him to turn down a smal! 
woodland pass. ‘‘Why go down into this 
out-of-the-way place?” the author in- 
quired. ‘Merely to look once more at an 
old tree planted by my grandfather long 
before I was born, under which I used to 
play with my sisters when a boy. Near 
the tree a man stood with his coat off 
sharpening an ax, “You are surely not 
going to cut that tree down?” “Yes, 
but [ am, tho,” said the woodman. 
“What for?” inquired the aged man chok- 
ing with emotion. ‘‘What for! Well, 
Llike that! Well, I will teii you: 7 want 
the tree for fire wood.’ ‘What is the 
tree worth to you for fire wood?’’ Ten 
dollars.”” “If I give you ten dollars will 
you let it stand?” “Yes!” “Surely?” 
“Positively.”? A bond was drawn up, and 
duly signed, in the cottage where the aged 
man was born. A young daughter of the 
woodman assured him that so long as she 
lived the tree would not be cut down, and 
that was the incident that furnished ma- 
terial for the song. 

We can interest the children in planting 
trees, but it is to the grownups that we 
must rely to save the few we have left. 





This is one of the things a woman can have 
her ‘‘say” about, if she only sees it in 
this light. Woman should see the senti- 
mental side of it, long before practical 
man realizes the utility part. 
—_—_——_— OO" 
Keep Your Mind Young. 

A man in Boston has reached one hun- 
dred years of age. Like most centenar- 
ians he feels qualified to lay down rules 
by which anybody can live as long as he 
has. Among them are these: 

Walk and take plenty of other exercise. 

Eat anything you want, but eat to live, 
not live to eat, and eat regularly. 

Don’t take your office cares home with 
you. 

Get to bed early and regularly, and five 
o’clock is not too early to rise, 

But the most striking of all his rules is 
this: ‘Read the newspapers to keep your 
mind young.’’ Who can doubt the wis- 
dom of this prescription? 


Make Money With Poultry 


AMERICAN POULTRY isa magazine devoted 
entirely to helping earnest men and women make a 
financial success of poultry raising. Its staff of 
writers 1s composed entirely of those who have 
made @ practical,instead of a theoretical success 
of poultry farming, and who are glad to pass on the 
results of their hard earned experience to AMERI- 
CAN POULTRY readers. 

There are many pit-falls in the path of the nov- 
ice which may be entirely avoided by those who 
will follow the teachings set forth in this maga- 
zine. Itfully explains how to make a start, how to 
construct houses, coops, and other devices, how to 
get alarge egg yield, how tocureand prevent dis- 
ease, how to exhibit, how to get the top price for 
eggs, how to useincubators and hundreds of other 
points which everyone wishes to know. Itexplaing 
the famous secret system through which poultry- 
men have become rich and afterwards sold fos 








| business should think of being without it. 





hundreds of dollars. 

AMERICAN POULTRY isa large, handsomely 
illustrated, oo journal, well printed on fine 
paper, and should befound on filein the home of 
every poultry lover. ultry 

Tt will 


save him many times the small subscription. price, 
The advanced poultryman willalso finditof great 
value; the articles being varied in their scope. 

SPECIAL OFFER. The regular price 
of AMERICAN POULTRY is §50¢ per 
year, butin order to introduce it to sev- 
eral thousand new readers, we will, for a 
short time, give alarge 200 page poultry 
book, which is a complete guide in the 
poultry business, absolutely free to every- 
one sending 50c for a yearly subscription 
or $1.00 for a three year subscription to 
AMERICAN POULTRY. A trial six 
months’ subscription (without book) will 
be sent for 25c. Never has so much been 
offered for sosmalla sum. Advantage of 
this offer should be taken at once. 


American Poultry 
Savoy Building, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


No beginner in the 
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Fruit and Poultry 
Pay Well Together 


The busy time for j mon is the easy time for fruit. 
Quinces, plums and 

poultry and produce eek ee Plant grape vines 
@round runs and poultry 

summer and bear paying crops in the ial 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells you how and 
where to plant, how to prune and spray, and how to 
make your fruit trees most productive. Mr. Green 
bas piloted many orchardists, 

One of our subscribers 
@rites us that he got $596.91 
net from five acres of strawe 
berries. 

Another one got $240.64 
net from two acres of raspe 
berries, 

Another one got $490.66 
net from two ang a half 
acres of cherries. 


, This is better than grow- 


ing wheat at $1.00 per 
bushel, thirty bushels to 
the acre. 


Charles A. Green, the 
man who, over thirty years 
ago, discovered that fruit 
wing was the best and 
rofitable way to oce 
cupy land, has written an 
intensely interesting and 


“How _I Made the 
Farm Pay.’ 

y F r. 
ok eodiin tena, YOU may follow its methods 






erries in poultry yards help tte 


uses. They give shade in 
It pays. 














The January, 1913 
“Brim Full” Number. 


instructive Old 
It is worth many dollars to any fruit 
It is a story of Mr. Green's actual 























































and teachings and make your place much more profit- 


” Our Special Offer 


nd 50 cents now and get GREEN'S FRUIT 
GROWER for twelve months and Green 8 booklet, 
: ty Years with Fruits and Flowers. ° 
Or send us $1.00 to-day and we will send you 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER every month for thirty- 
six months and Mr. Green’s famous k, ‘“‘How I 


he Farm Pay.” 
ar ey Stents to-day for three months trial sub- 


goription and get Mr. Green’s book, ‘“‘How I Made 


the Old Farm Pay”’ free. 
Send your order to-day, 


gust be advanced. 
SEND NOW AND BE GLAD LATER. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co, 
Dept. A. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Brahmas. 

Gentlemen:—I write for information 
concerning the so-called ““Brahma’”’ breed 
of fowl. I noticed your ad. in the Fruit 
Grower—and allow me to say without a 
semblance of flattery, that this paper 
from time to time has furnished me with 
many surprises. In a recent number, 
the article, ‘‘The Popular Woman’’ gave 
me food for thought, and the little ‘‘Poul- 
try Tragedy”? was much appreciated by a 
dear little boy of 9 years. Then too, the 
“High Cost of Living,’? has been so 
sensibly discussed, and oh, so many help- 
ful things are constantly appearing. 
Will you kindly let me know if the ‘“‘Brah- 
ima’? eggs could be furnished? Thanking 
you much.—Lucy H. Thorn, Me. 


| Reply: Thanks for your kind and en- 
couraging — letter. do not know 
} af ° 

where Brahma eggs or birds can be se- 
jeured, I advise you to buy the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, the eggs of which have 


BETTER LIGHT ‘= KEROSENE 


Beats 
Electric 


TEN. DAYS 


FREE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Without sending a cent you can use this wonderful, 
economical oillight 10 days Free, then return atour ex- 
pense if not satisfied. Gives powerful white incan- 
descent light, burns over 60 hours on one gallon Kero- 
sene (coal oil), No odor, smoke or boise, simple, clean, 
won't explode. Guaranteed. We want one person in 
each locality to refer customers to. 
Write-for 10-DAY FREE TRIAL AGENTS 
or —ageuts’ wholesa rices 
and learn how to get ONE FREE. WANTED 
i One farmer cleared 


onings spare time. 
6 lusive territory given. 



































SAVE THE TREES 
22 Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
= Fly, eto., by spraying your trees with 


* GOOD SsirzsFISH OIL 
SOAP NOS 
Sure death to tree pests. Contains 


nothing injurious to trees—fertiliz~ 
the soil. Used and endorsed by U. 8, 


Dept. of Agriculture. ag 2 4 i ¢ - 
FREE 22." uable. book on Tree end Plant the same appearance as those of the 
Diseases. Write for it today. Brahmas. You can make no mistake in 








JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front #t., Phila 


buying the Barred Plymouth Rocks. They 
}are beautiful birds and a great ornament 


Strawberry Plants‘? 2" place, great layers and of large 
L ec aera se th | “4 
argest grower in the uthwest. | Z 

Sacbuaie at Right Prices is My Motto | Shelter for Farm Machines. 

Asparagus and Sweet Potato Plants | Do not forget that the implements and 

Big stock of Best varieties. Write machines on the farm represent an invest- 

for Catalog and pricesbeforeyoubuy |ment, and that when exposed to the 

J. A. BAUER, {weather they deteriorate rapidly, thus 

Box 15, Judsonia, Arkansas }naking the upkeep and original cost a 

- : heavier charge against the equipment. 

Be ee eS na ae eae] Dew, rain and Gominine ames cause 

catalogue. A. H. Kraus, 251 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. greater deterioration in expensive imple- 


Genuine “XIXth Century" ontrialuntilj Ments than ordinary use. To leave the 
FURNACES February. Only$15cash. Catalogfree. | implements at the end of the rows or in 
Century Furnace Co., Youngstown, C. | the field without shelter means great loss. 
| No progressive farmer can afford it. 
Binders, mowers, hay presses, tractors, 
|silage cutters and other machines rep- 
resent considerable capital, and it is 
economy to shelter and care for them 
when not in use. A tool shed costs little 
compared to the risk ef protecting the 
implements. The shed is really insur- 
$.2nce upon the implements from sun, rain 
and rust. 
Even the small tools, such as single 
} 


e stocks, shovels, sweeps, hoes, spades, 
00 lid 00 \double shovels and cultivators need 
ishelter. And there is another advantage 


Is 

One of the most complete treatise on the silo sub- | besides the loss in deterioration, that is 
ject is in the new_booklet recently issued by the in saving time When the implements 
Southern Cypress Mirs. Association. It treats the Mars : ie 1 iolaraae ETE ce 7 i 
silo question in its largest sense, beginning with the large and small, are always left in the 
history of the development and ending with full] toolhouse the hand knows where to find 
drawings and specifications for building a frost-proof! them and does not lose time hunting for 
; the wrench, the shovels, the sweeps, the 


structure, These instructions are so compiete that 
any person atall handy with tools can build a first | *” : 

i oil can or the garden plow.—Farm and 
price of a ready-made article. There are 37 chap-| Ranch. 


























Tree Protectors 
Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.25 
per 500; $7.50 per 1000. aS 


Green’s Narsery Co. 
Service Dept, Rochester, N. Y. 














class silo, and the @ast wil! not exceed one half the 





ters in the book, and each is chock full of informa- 
ton on the subject and altaréinterésting reading. _ } a 
The form of construction advocated by this Dook * * 
is entirely new in its field, being no less than an Cleaning the Carriage or Auto- 
addition tothe barn, The silo opensinto the barn, mobile. 


#o the farmer, when he needs feed, will not have to re ae 4 4 
go out into zero weather, climb aladder, throw the}, Pethaps the first precaution in clean- 


ensilage into a snow bank, then gather it up. He | ing an automobile body is to avoid wiping 
thao pect meee pho eer to the stock, dust from the surface with a dry cloth, 
This oteehtion. oe yng seid for the asking. | or & Wet one either, An automobile needs 
Write to Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., Room 114,| frequent cleaning in order to look neat, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, la. It surely but the finish will look well much Jonger 
is worth having, if cleaning is done properly. Weeks and 
weeks of the most painstaking effort are 
|represented in the finish of a high-grade 
| motor car and a few ill-advised cleanings 
will ruin this effort beyond repair. Even 
| the finest dust will scratch the surface of 
the varnish. : 
It is foolish to attempt to wipe off mud 
stains. The only right way to remove 
dust and mud is by washing. A heavy 
stream of water should be used first and 
this should not strike the car with any 
great force. It should be directed slant- 
wise against.the sides of the body and 
plenty of it must be used. If there is 
much mud on the body and wheels, it 
should be allowed to soak well and soften 
before a sponge is applied and then a 
| constant stream of water should flow over 
| the part being washed. 


BONE CUTTERS,.CLOVER say 6 ~ 7 ” 
WILSON BR A good soap should be used to remove 
grease or oil; never use gasoline. If one 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best youcan afford in house and 
food and ciothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes, 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















DON'T KEEP HENS UNLE OWN THESE THREE . 

SUERTE MACHINE Tice connor pay unless you | Wants to take especial care of the appear- 
feed plenty of fresh, sweet cut green bone, and | ance of his car, it is well to shower the 
clover. with grit, shell and cracked grains. Doesn't . 


body thoroughly with water if a trip is 
to be made through mud or rain. This 
will prevent spotting of the varnish by 
mud or water. 


pay to buy them—you must own the WILSON MILL, $5. 
“Crown” BONE CUTTER, $6.50, “Gem” CLOVER CUTTER, 
$9. Dealers or direct. Every Machine guaranteed. 
ite today for complete Free ills. Book and prices. 


Wr 
WILSON BROS., Dept. C-4 Easton, Pa. 
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USE GERMOZONE : 


For Bowel Complaint in old or young chickens: Clean up, change feed 
and give Germozone, a teaspoonful to a quart of drinking water. 

Fer Roup, Colds, watery eyes or nostrils, swelled head, nostrils stopped up, etc., a teaspoonful 
of Germozone to a glass of warm water. Inject through the nostr!is into the head passages. 
Wash soiled places under the wings with same solution. Give Germozone in the drinking 
water as for bowel trouble. 

For Yellow Canker or diphtheria in mouth or throat of chickens: Remove the canker and 
apply Germozone right from the bottie. One application generally effects complete cure. 

For Regulating Bowels: Give Germozone twice a week as for bowel complaint. It is marvelous 
how much better chickens will thrive, grow, or produce when bowels are kept regular. 

For any Sore, Cut, Wound, Burn, irritation, itching or tenderness of the skin, apply 
Germozone diluted, one teaspoonful to a glass of water. 

For Old Sores, Ulcers, etc., apply Germozone full strength (right from the bottle) once or 
twice a day. 

For Dogs, Singing Birds, and pet stock, a little Germozone in the drinking water (a teaspoon- 
ful to a quart of water) is a great bowel regulator, mouth and throat cleanser. Many birds 
do not sing because of sore throat. Germozone will generally start them singing. 

Many other uses. See our large pamphlet for complete list of uses of Germozone. 

GERMOZONE may be purchased at most every town; 10,000 dealers in U.S. Fifty cents per 
bottle. Sample 10cents postpaid. Bookletsfree. 






















GEO, H. LEE co., Omaha, Neb. 





King Corn. 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower 15 
Albert E. Vassar. 
Yes! Corn is King and a sure thing, 
‘or its our naiion's pride; 
It’s worth we'll sing and let it ring 
In echoes far and wide. 





Without the corn we all would mourn, 
The lack of feed for cattle; 

The houses too and me and you 
For, it aideth in life’s battle. 


In early spring the seed’s put in, 
And very soon ’tis sprouting; 

It pops along,—is quite headstrong, 
And seems though it were shouting. 





To miles of green around are seen, 
The tassels proudly waving, 
It looks serene, yet big does mean, 
And always is behaving. 
When ’tis full and grown, this you will on, 
It sets the farmer smiling; 
It brings the dough that’s why you know, 
Chink in the pocket’s piling. 
At night and morn it will adorn 
The poor or rich man’s table; 
A King he’s born, then blow your horn, 
And whip him if you're able. 
Ses 
SOME STRANGE THINGS. 
Plants That Kill and Devour Insects, 
Birds That Hang Their Prey. 

To those who live close to Nature, with 
heart and mind open for the reception 
of her teaching, there comes many a 
piece of unusual knowledge, and also a 
broad, deep insight into the balances and 
purposes of life. Mr. Conrad Vollertsen, 
who was for many years in charge of the 
beautiful grounds of a Rochester house, 
and who has lately undertaken the task of 
planting and cultivating the orchard and 
gardens of the German Home for the Aged 
is one of those who, by loving, persistent 
study has succeeded in learning many of 
Nature’s secrets and understanding many 
of her peculiarities and foibles, 

Mr. Vollertsen began his nature studies 
in Germany, as a small boy in the public 
school, and he is intensely in earnest in 
his belief in the advantages of such train- 
ing for the young. In the acquisition of 
a knowledge of, and a love for, all forms 
of animal and plant life he sees a pro- 


tection against the growing spirit of friy-. 


gliiy and carelessness, which is to be 
found in thé ¢rowded, artificial life of 
the city. He believes that the boys and 
girls should be taught to recognize the 
wonderful way in which all the various 
phases of bird, animal and plant life work 
together for the general good. 
EVERYTHING HAS ITS PLACE. 


“There is nothing useless, nothing un- 
beautiful,’ he says, “if we but under- 
stand it rightly. The snakes, the liz- 
zards and the toads, from which people 
recoil with aversion have ¢ach their hum- 
ble place in devouring the insects and 
caterpillars that would otherwise become 
a menace to piant life. 

“Nor is it only the toads and snakes 
that. perform this duty, there being in 
this locality two species of insect-eating 
plants. These have the peculiar property 
of closing their petals upon any insect 
that may alight on them, grasping it 
more and more tightly as it struggles, 
until, at length life is crushed out. The 
petals remain closed until the body of 
the insect has been completely digested, 
and Mr. Vollertsen says that he has often 
seen cases where the insect had been 
completed absorbed, save for a few horny 
portions in which there was no nourish- 
ment. Unlike many persons, Mr. Vollert- 
sen does not look on the sparrow as a 
menace to other birds or to plant life, 
but, on the contrary, takes some pains to 
feed and preserve them, 

In giving his reasons for this he spoke 
of a rose garden which he has beside his 
porch, Just above it he has built what is 
really an apartment house for the spar- 
rows to nest in, there being some five or 
six different compartments. The spar- 
rows are sociable little creatures, and 
seem to enjoy the communal life with 
its opportunities for gossip and an occas- 
ional squabble, and the compartments 
are never empty. Again and again these 
birds fiy down from their nests to the rose 
bushes and take back to their young ones, 
not one, but three or four caterpillars at 
atime. Mr. Vellertsen thinks so highly 
of his little assistant gardeners that he 
not only provides them with homes, but 
sees to It that they never lack for drink- 
ing and bathing water, and, in the winter 
months, feeds them daily. 

Last winter they were fed four bushels 
of cracked corn, the weather being so 
severe that little other food was avail- 
able for them. They took very kindly 
to the fare and came at last to look upon 
the provision made for them as their 
right, gathering about the windows and 
fussing and scolding as excitedly as the 
patrons of any fashionable hotel if break- 
fast was a few moments late. One little 
song-sparrow and several robins stayed 
with the other birds last winter, showing 
that they also can endure the winter’s 
cold if properly fed. 

The problem of a too great increase in 
sparrow life will be met. by natural means, 
thinks Mr. Vollertsen. Naturalists know 
that each species of bird has its natural 
enemy which serves to keep it in check. 


The mistake has been in importing the 
sparrows without also importing the 
birds that in their native haunts keep 
them from becoming too plentiful. There 
is, however, a species of sparrow-hawyk 
a native of Oregon that is gradually work. 


ing its way east, and has of late been fre-. 


quently seen in this vicinity. The com- 
ing of these will undoubtedly thin out 
the sparrow ranks. 

Another bird that helps to keep down 
their number is the shrike or butcher- 
bird. This is quite common in and about 
Rochester. This far-sighted little crea- 
ture has a habit of killing the sparrows 
and hanging them by the neck in the 
forked branches of a tree or bush. Mr. 
Vollertsen says that on one day he saw 
in the Perkin’s garden 11 sparrows hang- 
ing up in this way. The shrike prefers 
his sparrow flesh if he can have it, but 
when hunting is poor and appetite keen’ 
he returns to his larder and, with one or 
two swift strokes of his keen bill, strips 
the feathers from his prey and devours 
it speedily. 

Mr. Vollertsen is a member of the 
Rochester Botanical Society and of the 
Academy of Science. His collection of 
dried specimens of plants and_ flowers, 
native to this region is considered by 
authorities to be the finest of its kind in 
Western New York. Mr. Vollertsen has 
a method of his own of preserving these 
specimens by which their natural colors 
are kept almost unimpaired for znany 
years. One very beautiful specimen of a 
willow branch, with leaves and eatking 
fully developed, that -was mounted 10 
years ago, still shows the same rich tints 
of yellow and green that it had on the day 
it was picked. 

Mr. Vollertsen is a missionary in his 
way. One cannot talk with him for very 
long without being inspired to learn and 
know more of Nature’s ways, and there 
is no doubt that there are many per- 
sons in Rochester who owe their initia- 
tion into the pleasant paths of nature 
study to his keen’ enthusiasm. 

—Rochester Evening Times. 

0 
The Truth About Vinegar. 
From United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 

imgton, D. C. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co. :—Receip‘ 
acknowledged of your letter of the 
inst., together with the attached editorial 
and newspaper clipping. It is noted that, 
you refer in this editorial to vinegar made 
from the waste of distilleries which you 
state ‘‘should never have been allowed 
to be put upon the market since it is not 
a wholesome or desirable produet,”’ and 
vou desire to know whether or not any 
check has been placed upon cheap vinegar 
from distillery waste products. It is not 
quite plain, what is meant by the term, 
“distillery waste products,” as used in 
this connection. For-the manufacture of 
vinegar, alcohol or some form of fer- 
mentable sugar is absolutely necessary, 
and neither would be present in any ap- 
preciable amount in the waste products 
of a distillery. 

The preparation of vinegar from dilute 
distilled alcohol is a long established 
legitimate industry and the Department 
has never taken the stand that distilled 
vinegar was an unwholesome or undesir- 
able product. The possition of the De- 
partment has merely been that distilled 
vinegar should not be sold for any other 
type of vinegar but should be sold under 
its true name. Owing to its cheapness, 
there has been considerable temptation 
to unscrupulous manufacturers to sub- 
stitute it in part for the more expensive 
fruit vinegars, as you will sce from the 
enclosed copies of some of the Notices of 
Judgment, issued in connection with 
actions against misbranded or adulter- 
ated vinegars, brought under the Food 
and Drugs Act. 

The newspaper clipping, which yo en- 
close, appears to refer to a statemnt re- 
cently issued by the Department with 
reference to the preparation of vinegar 
by the barrel process which seems to 
have been adandoned by the farmers in 
certain sections of the country through a 
misunderstanding as to the requirements 
of the law.—Carl L. Alsberg, Chief. 

——O— 


Joaquin did not pose as a puritan, and 
he was no puritan, but the lines that 
he once wrote in honor of another will 
be found applicable to him: 

“In men whom men condemn asil!, | 

I find so much of goodness still; _ 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 

I find so much of sin and blot; 

I do not dare to draw a line a 

Between the two, where God has aot. 

Sir Walter Scott:—The only drawback 
to Seott’s society is his wife, who is unl 
versally allowed to be the greatest bore 

.in Europe. Scott himself speaks with 4 
tiresome drawl, which has much inerease 
since his illness. This drawl gives 4 
monotony to his voice which, like the 
drone of a bagpipe, provokes a yawl, 
even when one 1s amused by what he! 
narrating. 
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A Great Local Exhibition. 

Yesterday I attended an exhibition held 
on permanent show grounds at Rochester, 
N.Y. This exhibition is largely by local 
exhibitors and is held annually. Theman- 
qement was remarkably good. There 
were several excellent bands of music 
playing in different parts of the grounds. 
There was a Horse Show. It did not con- 
sist of horse racing but of carriage driving 
jumping hurdles and four-in-hands. There 
were no farm horses. The big buildings 
containing booths of our leading mer- 
chants and manufacturers were thronged 
with people, reminding me of the World's 
Fairs as held at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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WILL YOU PLEASE ANSWER THIS %} 2 wt 
QUESTION BY POSTAL CARD? | foe ah Pit PINGS er ales 


Have you Followed my Advice. we 


I desire to know whether many of the e 

renders of Green’s Fruit Grower have 

followed my advice and have planted in} , 

their garden or elsewhere near their home ; Y 
what I call a hedge row of dwarf pear ¥* 


WILL SOON BE HERE 


For years I have been telling my readers 
that I feel I have made a discovery of 
importance to every lover of fruit, which 
is as follows: I planted a row of dwarf 

And we want to help you spread the Christmas 
Spirit to your friends. To that end we want to 
send you forty-eight beautiful very high class 
Christmas post cards all in a beautiful holly box. 





pear trees through my garden, the distance 
heing something over 100 feet. The little 


pear trees were planted three feet apart 

in this row, but there was nothing to 

seriously obstruct the sunshine and air 

on either side of this row of trees. These 

trees were planted nearly fifteen years 

ago and yet they are not crowding each 

other excessively in this limited space. 

Every year most of the trees have borne 

abundantly and I have given my family 

an abundant supply of pears from the 

earliest to the latest to ripen. Do you 

not see how easily you can have an abun- 

dant supply of different varieties of pears 

by planting this row closely through your 

garden? What I want to know is how 

many of you have followed my advice. 
Another similar discovery I made when 

on building a house on a city lot I desired 

something to mark the boundary lines of 

the back yard to prevent too free access 

of children or animals, therefore I dug a 

trench on one side of the back yard where 


GABISED 


By their use you can visit all your friends at 
Christmas time and spread the Christmas Spirit 
of Good Cheer. 


2 
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G 


Buffalo and St. Louis. 


I was pained on going into teats where 
plows, harrows and other farm tools are 
exhibited to find no one there showing any 
The man in charge 
looked lonesome and must have felt dis- 


intcrest whatever. 





the line fence should have been, and 
another similar trench at the rear of this 
lot. In this trench I planted peach trees 
12 to 18 inches apart in the row. These 
trees lived and thrived, having abundance 
of air and sunshine on both sides of the 








IVE BEEN LOOKIN" AT “THEM THINGS, 


ALL SUMMER MF SUR A SIDE-SHOW. 
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SHOW. ~j 
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—From Rochester Herald. 





consolate. There was a large exhibit of 
farm wagons and farm tools but no one 
seemed to. be interested in these objects. 
This fact made me sad for it is my opinion 
that the farmer or fruit grower should be 


thoro.chlv poster 6m the improverients 
in tools of various kinds for working the 
soil or for seeding or for sowing fertiliz- 
ers, Manure spreaders, ete. 

The horticultural exhibit was remark- 
ably large and fine. I spent much time 
in looking over every table and plate and 
naking notes of those varieties which 
appealed to me as being of great excellence, 
that is so far as size and beauty are con- 
cerned, J was attracted by the Carmen 
peach, white; Belle of Georgia, white; 
Fitzgerald, yellow; Crosby, yellow; not 
large, Ray, large white; Niagara, largest 
yellow. Elberta peach made a fine exhibit 
very large of size, yellow skin and flesh, 
along keeping peach, probably the best 
comercial or shipping peach known. I 
was particularly interested in the size 
and beauty of Wickson plum, Grand 
Duke plum, York State prune and Shrop- 
shire Damson plum. 

—_— —- eo 

Earned It.—Woman — ‘‘How did you 
get that Carnegie medal?”’ 

Tramp — “Heroism, lady. I took it 
away from a guy that was twice my size.’ 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Jarvis Spraying. Compound has no superior, Buy 
from the manufacturer direct and save money. A gal- 
oof Jarvis Spraying Compound makes 16 gallons of 
asf .Compound ready to mix with water. 
Soldin bbl. lots (50 gallons), 30 cents per gallon. 
ferences—J. H. Hale, the ‘‘Peach King or Prof. 
Jarvis of the Connecticut Agricultural College. They 
Will tel] you there is nothing better. 


The J. T. Robertson Co., Box W, Manchester, Conn. 
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row. The trees act as a line fence but 
did not cost one-tenth part as much as a 
fence would have cost. 

Now as to the results in fruit, those 
peach trees began to bear fruit seon after 
planting and continued to bear fruit 
abundantly. This house was leased to a 
family. Une day I was invited in to see 
the many baskets of beautiful peaches 
which the lady had just gathered from 
the trees, and there were many more 
peaches remaining on what we may eall 
a peach hedge. On another occasion this 
lady invited me into her pantry and show- 
ed me beautiful canned peaches, embrac- 
ing what must have been originally 
several bushels of fruit, which she had 
in cans for winter use, all of which had 
grown upon these two short rows of peach 
trees planted closely together in a trench. 
The entire length of these two short rows 
of peaches could not have been over sixty 
feet. The lot was only 40 feet wide. 

Later on building another house in 
Rochester I followed the same plan that 
I did in planting the peach trees but 
instead of peach trees planted plum trees 
in a trench on the east side and the south 
ead of asmall city lot. These trees when 
I last saw them were thriving and I do 
not doubt have borne many crops of fine 
fruit. Apple trees could be planted in 
this manner but the apple tree does not 
come into bearing so soon as peach and 
dwarf pears. Hardy red cherries could 
be planted in such rows closely and bear 
abundantly and be an object of great 
beauty about the home. 


—_——O—-—— 


Plant a Tree. 


When we plant a tree, we are doing what 
we can to make our planet a more whole- 
some and happier dwelling place for 
those who come after us, if not for our- 
selves. As you drop the seed, ag you 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly 
knows what your right hand is doing. 
But nature knows, and in due time the 
Power that sees and works in secret will 
reward you openly. You have been 
warned against hiding your talent in a 
napkin; but if your talent takes the form 
of an acorn, and your napkin is a shred of 
the apron that covers ‘‘the lap of the 
earth,’”’ you may hide it there, unblamed; 
and when you render in your accouat 
you will find that ous deposit has been 
drawing compound interest all the time. 
—O. W. Holmes, 
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Now is the time to get them. Do not wait. 
We have them now in beautiful holly boxes and 
want to send your box before it is taken by some 


one else. 


To Subscribers 


Send only fifty cents in stamps or coin and 
we will extend your subscription a whole year 
from the time you have already paid for, and 
send you the Christmas holly box with the forty- 
eight beautiful Christmas and New Years’ cards 
prepaid to your door. 


To Others 


If you are not a subscriber now send the 


order just the same. 


We will enter your new 


subscription for a whole year and make you a 
present of the box of beautiful: Christmas cards. 


Remember that a personal message of good 
cheer is better than a present of mere commer- 


cial value. 
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These beautiful cards cannot 
be duplicated and this offer 
holds good only while the cards 
last. 


Send at once. We are sure 
that you will be delighted with 
these beautiful cards. 
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Subsoiling With ») 


y 
iN RED CROSS 
fa DYNAMITE 


Increases Yields 
of Cereals, Vegetables, 
Fruits, Corn and Cotton 


HERE are tons of 
natural plant food be- 
low the hard "plow sole." 
Dynamiting subsoil makes 
this plant food available, 
aerates the soil and protects 
vegetation against both 
drouth and excess rainfall 
by making the subsoil 
porous. This means largely 
increased yields, saving of 
fertilizer and six feet of 
fertile top soil instead 
of six inches. 


BOOKLET 
FREE 


Explaining how to use 
Red Cross namite 
safely and profitably 
for subsoiling, tree 
planting, regenerat'ng 
old orchards, ditching, 
blasting stumps and 
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etc. Write today for 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Relief For Rupture 
Without Operation 


_ We Allow A 60-Day Test— 
Entirely At Our Own Risk—To Prove It 
No longer any need to drag through life at the mercy of leg- 
straps and spring trusses. No reason in the world for letting 
them force you to undergo a dangerous operation. 


Pioneer Powder 


at | Makers of America 
Established 1802 

















Away with Leg-Strap 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed 
rupture holder is the only thing of any 
kind for rupture that you can get on 





\ i 
60 days trial—the only thing we know . al 
of coop enough, to.stand such a long and thorough.test... £t’s the 
famous Clithe Automatic Massaging -Truss—made on an-~abso- 
lutely new principle—has 18 patented features. Self-adjusting 
Does away with the misery of wearing belts, leg-straps and 
springs. Guaranteed to hold at all times—including when sou 
are working, taking a bath, etc. 
that seemed hopeless. 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Cloth-bound, 104 pages. 
Explains the dangers of operation. Shows just what's wrong 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores should no 
more be allowed to fit trusses than to perform operations. Ex- 
poses the humbugs—shows how old-fashioned worthless trusses 

id under false and misleading names. Tells all about the 
d attention we give you. Endorsements from over 5000 
people, including physicians. Write to-day—find out how you 
can prove every word we say by making a 60 day test without 
risking a penny. 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City 
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Some Small Fruits and a Neglected 
Market. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. 8. Johnson. 
The anthracite coal fields of Eastern 
| Pennsylvania are densely populated. By 
the double demands of ready money in 
‘circulation, and a resident population 
|drawn from almost every country of the 
northern hemisphere, the markets of the 
mining towns handle not only thousands 
| of tons of fruit a year but an amazing var- 
iety. The Sicilian and Neapolitan trade, 
‘for example, takes pomegranates and 
|prickly pears in the winter_ holidays, 
{not at Broadway prices either, but at 
about the price per box that Oregon apples 
command, With all classes and nation- 
alities alike in this market, fruit is a 
staple of diet. : 
A belt of amazingly productive fruit 
‘land lies across the hilly country west 
{and north of the Wyoming and Lacka- 
| wanna coal basins, and is being planted 
|to apples and peaches with notable suc- 
| cess, the local markets taking the crop as 
fast as it is hauled into the towns by 
/wagon. Cherries are being grown to 
| some extent by truckers, but are not con- 
| sidered asure thing as peaches are. Many 
jtown yards have a cherry tree apiece, 
| grown for shade, and these trees, though 
| troubled somewhat by San Jose scale and 
too close to houses to be sprayed with 
\lime sulphur (which takes off paint and 
rusts tin roofs where it. falls,) supply in 
the aggregate a great quantity of cher- 
ries for home use, Grapes are grown in 
the same way, perhaps one house in three 
boasting & vine or two. Peaches ‘and 
plums used to be yard trees, but have 
almost vanished since the San Jose scale 
made its appearance. Plums are scarce 
and high in this region now, and are an 
almost neglected crop among iocal orch- 
ardists. Cheap fresh plums, early or late, 
and of any color, could be sold without 
risk in the coal towns, if any enterprising 
planter would grow them. One of the 
largest truckers in the Scranton district 
is venturing largely into plums, setting 
trees in the rows of his asparagus fields; 
/and although his first orchard was badly 
jinjured by fire-blight after the mid-June 
;cultivation of the asparagus, he continues 
|to plant more and more heavily, presum- 
ably because he finds plums pay, and 
| believes he ean conquer the blight. 

Even scarcer than cherriés and plums 
are currants and gooseberries. Red cur- 
rants this year sell locally at fifteen cents 
and eighteen cents a scant quart; and 

they come from a distance and have to 
|be gotten by special order. Housewives 
|are therefore getting out of the habit of 





| 
| 








lusing red currants for pies, preserves, 
|wine, or other cookery; the currant is 
in danger of being forgotten as a table 
‘fruit, or anything else, but an expensive 
source of jelly. White and black cur- 
rants, delicious as they are and useful 
in so many desserts, etc., are not seen in 
market at all and cannot be had at any 
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price. The currant in its three colors 
needs advertising badly in this district, 
in cooking classes of the public schools 
as well as at the planting end and in the 
nurseryman’s catalogue. The gooseberry 
is in a little better case, thanks to the 
large element of Scotch, English, and 
Welsh settlers who come to any mining 
country; their steady demand for the 
fruit which is in suck high favor in Brit- 
ain keeps the berry in trade. Inferior 
sorts are generally sold, though, and not 
half grown when picked for market. The 
gooseberry is a neat yard bush, and sure 
to bear. The large English varieties are 
subject to mildew in some locations and 
soils, but do as well as common red cur- 
rants in some gardens; and these or the 
American seedlings ought to be oftener 
planted in dooryards. There is no cli- 
matic reason why a lover of gooseberry 
tart should pay more than twice as much 
for one such dainty as it costs him to buy 
a fine Georgia waterme!yn that has come 
in a refrigeragor car eight hundred miles, 
and paid a wholesale and a retail profit. 

One enemy of the gooseberry and all 
the currants is the currant worm, in 
spring. The other, the chief destroyer, 
is the San Jose scale, And the latter is 
the sufficient explanation, horticulturally, 
for the present scarcity of these small 
fruits in all Eastern Pennsylvania. The 
scale thrives particularly well on the cur- 
rant and gooseberry, and the soft wood 
of the twigs of both suffers more than 
would a plum twig of the same size. What 
is more, farmers have come to look on 
their high trees for signs of this pest; the 
State’s splendid efforts at education in 
this line for the past six years are in a fair 
way to make the fruit growing lands many 
times as productive as they ever were 
before the scale came; but who lectures 
on currants, or teaches the farmer to fuss 
over bushes no higher than his knee? 
The farmer,—or his wife, more likely,— 
will observe with wonder, at currant— 
jelly—time, that the bushes which bore 
a crop last year are stone-dead now; but 
why or when they perished nobody in- 
quires. If in doubt, the farmer will tell 
you that he ‘‘guesses they winter-killed.’”’ 
A hundred times out of a hundred, the 
bushes diad of San Jose scale, and for want 
of a fall spraying with the cheap reliable 
lime-sulphur solution, Ten minutes of 
time aud a pailful of spray would have 
saved bushes that bore twenty to forty 
cents worth of fruit apiece; but because 
they are low bushes and not trees, many 
a progressive farmer has let such small 
fruits die.out. ; 
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A Farm That Raises 3,000 Bushels of 
Strawberries Yearly. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. 

After 30 years of experience in raising 
strawberries, George W. Spaulding of 
Somerset County, Maine, has found that 
this is one of the best crops that can be 
raised even for the ordinary farmer. He 
has established an industry in this line 
and has proved that though a farmer may 
live 25 miles from a market, yet he can 
make this branch of farming successful. 
He employs through the summer as many 
people as any industry in the community 
where he lives. 

Mr. Spaulding’s idea is that in order 
to make a profit in any line, whether farm- 
ing or some other business, one must do 
it on a large scale, for he claims that one 
had better expend his whole energy on 


‘something that will bring him an apprec- 


iable profit at the end of the year as to 
put his whole time into a much smaller 
work and get much smaller returns, 
Thirty years ago Mr. Spaulding, then 
a young man, lived with his parents upon 
a farm of ordinary soil with the same con- 
ditions to contend with that most New 
England farmers have. He_ conceived 
the idea of growing vegetables for the 
market, and for many years raised about 
3,000 heads of cabbages besides large 
quantities of dandelion greens. He found 
these profitable but he was not satisfied 
and began to raise raspberries. These 
too proved profitable, but still he was in 
for doing something bigger. He then set 
out an acre of strawberries, and from this 
acre have grown the six acres that he now 
plans to have each year. He harvested 
4 acres this year and though this year 
did not produce the usual yield, he found 
the crop to be profitable. Through the 
summer months he employs about 25 
hands to do the picking and pays them 
from three to five cents per quart, 


One would have the impression that 
marketing facilities would be hard for g 
fruit grower living 25 miles from a market 
of any great size. Mr. Spaudling over. 
comes this in various ways. He * se- 
cured a market for a large amount of his 
crop among the summer resorts, shipping 
by crate the berries over stage routes 
in some instances about 50 miles. He 
finds no difficulty in this direction. He 
has a man take some of his crop to some 
of the smaller cities, and when the field 
is ia its ripest stage he engages a. refrig- 
erator car, shipping a carload to the Bos. 
ton markets. He says there is always q 
market for his berries. He realizes jp 
an ordinary year about four dollars per 
bushel, and an acre will yield him a profit 
of between four and five hundred dollars, 

Raising strawberries 30 years has given 
& man experience to make his methods 
interesting to other growers. Mr Spauld- 
ing plows his ground as he would for any 
other crop. He does this in the fall ip 
order to give the weeds a chance to kill 
out during the winter months. In the 
spring of the year he harrows his ground 
thoroughly, making this one of the chief 
points in raising strawberries. He puts 
about half a ton of phosphate to the acre, 
and in setting out his plants he chooses 
the two varieties known as the pistillate 
and the staminate. He sets about 3 rows 
of pistillates to one row, of staminates, 
the latter being the fertilizing plant. 

In caring for the plants he uses a culti. 
vator freely, about the same as he would 
if he were caring for corn. He keeps this 
up until the frosts come in the fal! and 
then leaves them until winter, Poe ad. 
vocates putting a good coat of straw upon 
the plants to keep them from being killed 
out by the winter and spring ice. He 
does no more to the crop until the berries 
are ripe and then he engages his pickers, 
people that he can depend upon. 
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Mulching Strawberries. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. 8. Underwood, Illinois. 

As every experienced grower knows, 
the legitimate purpose of mulching stray- 
berries is protection against the action 
of frost, and to keep the soil moist, the 
result of which ts the heaving out of the 
plants by, the process of alternate freezing 
and thawing and the practice occupies its 
place in the line of actual necessity as 
well as the cultivation of the ground. 
There exists a difference of opinion among 
some growers as to what material serves 
the purpose best, which differences are 
largely due to a prejudice favorable to 
the material which may be the most easily 
obtained. 

It may be said that any coarse material 
spread over the plants admitting the 
circulation of the air and furnishing suff- 
cient shade to prevent the too hasty 
action of the warm sun serves the purpose 
for which mulch can be reasonably ap- 
piied. The prime object i8, 6f Goursé, % 
retain the frost in the ground while the 
season of frost is on or at least compel 
in some measure moderation in the action 
of the elements. There is, however, a 
serious objection to the use of fallen 
leaveg as they too soon enter the process 
of decay and in.that.state.become too 
compact and smother out many of the 
plants. 

From my own experience and obser- 
vation in mulching the plants I believe 
there is no material that will compare with 
good, sound straw. But in applying 
straw as a mulch it is well to remember 
that its purpose is not so much to protect 
the plants from the cold as to prevent 
repeated thawing, and the danger of 
smothering the plants with too much cov- 
ering must be guarded against in the 
application of straw as well as with any 
other material. , 

The time for applying and removing 
the mulch is better indicated by condi- 
tions than by calendar calculations. 
However, I usually apply the mulch about 
October 15th, and remove it about the 
20th of March. The first freezing of the 
ground is a good indication of the time 
to apply the mulch and it can be removed 
with comparative safety when oats are 
being sown. 

Some advocate keeping thé plants under 
cover as late in the spring as possible to 
avoid in some measure the disastrous 
effects of late spring frosts in killing the 
early blossoms. But if we will conside 
the latter end of the strawberry seasom— 
the drouthy period being due—we will 
find that we assume greater risk of | 
berries and more of them, due to eally 
drouth, than we lose in consequence 
belated frosts. The fickleness of the ele 
ments must be endured, as their behave! 
is not a matter for us to attempt to reg 
late. . , 

——_—o—_—_ ; 

Few people realize the extent to whieh 
binder twine is used. More than 200,00; 
000 pounds of binder twine are used al 
nually in the United States by farmers wh? 
pay more than $20,000,000 for it. Itt 
quires more than 100,000 tons of new fibet 
each year to supply this demand. ber 
fiber is grown principally in Centt 
America, 
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A Home in the Country. 
\ritten for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Adelinde Klose. 
A house in the country is not merely a 
house, but a home if the owner would 
only feel that way toward it. 


I have in known to fail: 


The Destruction of Caterpillars. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—I see in the July 
number of Green’s Fruit Grower an in- 
quiry as to the destruction of caterpillars. 
Here is a remedy that has never been 
Place a sod of grass in 


mind a little farm of ten acres, a little the fork of the tree, or tie a wisp of straw, 
two-room house with alean-to or summer Carpet, or anything that will hinder their 
kitchen, as they call it, a small attic just getting to the earth. It is supposed they 
high enough to store odds and ends, a come to the earth every night to draw 
chicken house and barn big enough for Moisture from the earth. W ith the above 
a horse and cow. The owner had done arrangement they go back to their nests 
nothing to improve the place for years and in a few days will all be dead.—Ann 
and at last moved to town to take up E. Hamilton, Virginia. 


work in a shoe facory. Place had been 


Note by Editor: I would not rely on 


idle almost a year when my friends bought the above remedy entirely, for I am not 
it for almost a song on easy payments. sure that the worms will perish if not al- 
| have an idea that the old owner figured lowed to reach the earth.—C. A. Green. 


on getting the place back before long 
with the several hundred dollars paid down 
jn the bargain, for as he said, ‘“‘If a coun- 
try boy cannot make a living five miles 
from town, What can a city farmer do with 
an office girl for a wife on ten acres?” 

He used to say, ‘“You need at least forty 
acres,’ but he forgot to work the ten. 

Well, my young friends went to work 
with a will, a brother of the young wife 
assisted in giving the house two coats of 
white paint on the outside, on the inside 
the wife used the paint brush with skill 
and even papered the front room. From 
an old tumbled down place it changed into 
a cozy home with a large tree near the 
house; by the way the only tree on the 
place. In fall the husband assisted the 
nearby farmer a few days to set out fruit 
trees and in return took about eighty 
trees as pay, forty of these were peach. 
He planted them on two acres. The prev- 
jous owner coming out one Sunday asked 
what and when they expected these trees 
to bear, ‘‘They would bear dollars now,”’ 
said my friend, ‘‘Had you planted them 
five years ago.’’? So they had a coming 
orchard the first-year out. 

All winter he worked, plowed and im- 
proved. From the creek bottoms not far 
away he dug a dozen good sized trees and 
planted them along the front. In spring 
he set out an acre of strawberries on well 
prepared land. Half‘ an acre of. rasp- 
berries and several acres of continuous 
garden truck. From this garden patch 
and their several hundred chickens they 
had money coming in every weck. The 
husband had no trouble in getting up a 
route of customers who were eager for 
fresh country “produce without buying 
from the middle man. : 

When on an October day the second 
payment came due the money was ready 
and all kinds of improvements made and 
paid for on the place besides. 

The acre of strawberries brought over 
three hundred dollars the second year. 
The raspberries did.well.. On real busy 
days the young wife was not above de- 
livering the garden truck to the regular 
customers in the city, five miles away, 
and often during berry_time the income 
from a single trip netted between fifteen 
and twenty-five dollars, delivering twice 
a week, : 

The peach trees, full of fruit buds, 
had a few peaches last year. All trees 
look promising and, good. From a deso- 
late looking place it has changed intoa 
show place. The husband has added a 
screened veranda the length of the house, 
giving it a cozy bungalow ee, 
electric light and telephone has been 
added, a new horse keeps the old faithful 
one company, money for the last and final 
payment is ready with a few dollars over, 
all from good judgment, ten acres and 
willing workers. The farm, truck garden 
or orchard is no place for a lazy man, 
there is more to do than to collect eggs 
or fruit and sell it. The cight hour day 
has not hit the little farmer so far but 
when it comes to true independence, the 
man with just enough ground near a town 
or city to do his own work, why! he is the 
man, 
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Our California Letter. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have taken your 

most excellent paper for more than thirty 
years and among.all the papers I take 
none compares for usefulness and enter- 
tainment with Green’s Fruit Grower. 
, When I was a boy I knew all the streets 
In Rochester and knew most of the people 
from Mt. Morris to Rochester. ’Tis said 
ere in California that I am the oldest 
oy in our town, having passed ninety 
years. Does it not seem regretful that 
or hunting, fishing and trapping days 
are pommet so quickly? Yet praise the 
Lord who has so far led us on and thus 
far prolonged our days. I love this beau- 
tiful world for I behold in it the match- 
ess wisdom, power and glory of God. 

The season here has been good, the 
thermometer ranging from 65 in the morn- 
ing to 90, sometimes even higher. The 
grain harvest in this section was fair, 
Some barley fields reported as high as 35 
Sacks per acre. The fruit crop is abun- 
dant. Almonds from % to 34 crop. Or- 
anges full crop. Honey crop not large 
at this writing. 

Wish you great success in your noble 
Work.—Robert Davis, California. I en- 
tlose 5c. for renewal and purse. 


——_9—__—_- 














Raceininernsnseneinensetesninlindtnns Sessa 


~ Here is the photograph of an enthus- 
iastic Ohio fruit grower, Mr.- Howard 
Crowell, who writes Green’s Fruit Grower 
that some of these apples of his growing 
weighed 114 lbs. each. He says nothing 
of the quality. This indicates that these 
apples are of marvelous size, but we con- 
sider the quality and beauty of an apple 
_of far greater importance than its size. 
I have produced in the specimen orchard 
at Green’s Fruit Farm, where we have 
-over 100 varieties of apples in bearing, 
varieties that produced’ large fruit “in 
marvelous quantities, which I abandoned 
owing to the fact that the varieties lacked 
quality. 

The Banana is a large apple, not over 
large but of good size, and yet it has 
superior quality. 
as much fruit as the Baldwin under good 
treatment. 
of a small apple which is popular every- 
where in all the markets of the world, 
owing to its beauty, quality and tender- 
ness of flesh. The Shiawassee Beauty is 
a seedling of Fameuse. At Green’s Fruit 
Farm I have seen the specimen tree of 
Shiawassee Beauty loaded down with 
all the fruit it could bear. Every spec- 
imen seemed to be almost perfect. It is 
of larger size than Fameuse and flatter. 
Its quality is equal to the Fameuse. 
MeIntosh Red, a seedling of Fameuse or 
Snow apple, is much larger than Fameuse 
and has a delicious flavor peculiar to it- 
self. These three apples are notably hardy 
and should be more largely cultivated. 


It is a pity that apples of poor quality | ay 





The Banana will bear | 


The Fameuse is an example | 





250 gallons of strawberries from 2,000 
plants. 

I have been reading your story, ‘“‘Liv- 
ing Life Over Again.’’ I had a similar 
experience a few years ago when I went 
back to my old home at Buffalo, N. Y., 
which I had left twenty years before. 
Of my 500 old schoolmates I found very 
few. It amused me wonderfully when 
you spoke of the play, Crack the Whip. 
There were two other rough games, Duck 
on a Rock, and Shinney on Your Own 
Side. I remember playing the gar. e, 
The Blue and the Gray. One day I took 
to school the sabre my grandfather car- 
ried all through the wars with Napoleon. 
The rebels retreated when they saw me 


coming. When some one shouted ‘‘Na- 
poleon!’’ you should have seen them 
scatter. I had the nickname Napoleon 


for a long time thereafter. 

I was a very dull pupil in school, espec- 
ially in spelling and arithmetic. If I 
could go to school again I would make 
spelling my main study. In geography 
there wasn’t another pupil with me. | 
think a dull pupil should have fewer les- 
sons and not be shoved through school— 
Peter LaChard, Idaho. 

S——- 

“The greatest discovery of the nine- 
teenth century.’’ says Mrs. Blankenburg, 
wife of the mayor of Philadelphia, ‘‘was 





women’s discovery of herself: Fifty years 
ago a woman’s meeting, presided over by 
a woman and addressed by women, would 
have been considered indelicate. It is 
only within the last half-century that it 
has come to be realized that a woman is 
human and has a right to think and act 
for herself.” , 





O---—=> 
Nebraska Enterprise. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Eastern Neb- 
raska Fruit Growers’ Association held 
a picnic Aug. 14 at Arbour Lodge, near 
Nebraska City. The association was or- 
ganized for the purpose of establishing 
a fixed grade for Nebraska apples in order 
that large buyers may buy and know that 
they will receive the grades specified. 

Only orchardists that spray, prune, and 
care for their orchards are eligible to 
membership. The association already 
controls 100,000 barrels and expects to 
manage the packing next year of the 
greater part of eastern Nebraska—3,000 
car loads. C. G. Marshal, the manager 
will. spend the-fall and winter selling 
apples and spend the summer teaching 
the growers right methods of growing. 

Mr. Marshal’s years of teaching in the 
State University and his practical experi- 
ence in the orchard and nursery, especially 
fits him for his official duties.—G. S. 
Christy, Nebraska. 
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lutely weatherproof. 
nail-hole leaks. 


Get Genasco of your dealer. 





New York 





Kant-leak .Kleets 

No expert is needed to make your buildings 
Permanently secure against storm and weather. 
You or your farm-hands can make a perfectly 
tight and lasting job of Genasco. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt makes the roofing 
always weatherproof; and the Kant-leak Kleets 
~f make it easy for you to keep the seams abso- 
You don’t have to fuss 
and muss with dauby cement, or run the risk of 
And you have a roof witha 
handsome finish, attractive for all your buildings. 


Mineral or smooth surface. 
trademark. Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Gea Coot tole 


Bhar aay 





Look for the hemisphere 











Trinidad Asphalt Lake 
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should be grown or put upon the market, | ss |:] This Coupon is worth at least 25 cents to you BI} PY RE 


for every one of these inferior apples dis- 
courages the presse who buy and consume 
apples from buying more, whereas every 
apple of high quality that is sold makes a 
demand for more fruit, thus the question 
of quality applies to all fruits. If aman 
buys a basket of large, handsome grapes 
and finds they were picked before ripe 
and the pulp is hard and acid, the buyer 








decides that he wants no more grapes. 
But if he buys a basket of ripe Delawares 
or other grapes of high quality he is in 
the market again soon to buy more. 
—_ 


Fruit Growing in Idaho. 








a fruit country, but we cannot compete | 
with the Hood River and Yakima dis- | 
tricts when it comes to apples, but small | 
fruits do remarkably well here. I have | 
seen red currant bushes, three or four 
years old, which bore five gallons of cur- 
rants to the bush. Gooseberries, pears 
and plums also do well here. One of my | 


Ps 4 A A —SS 
neighbors, who does not irrigate, picked | a 








THE FAMOUS LEVIN 
PRUNER 


One of the strongest and 
easiest cutting pruning shears 
made. It is just the right size, 
opens automatically and is 
made of the very best steel. 
Probably more of the Levin 
Pruners are in use today than 
any other pruning shears. 


; OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Levin Pruner postpaid and Green’s Fruit Grower for two whole years, 
Mr. Charles A. Green:—This is quite} $1.00 or sent free to you if you send us two new yearly subscribers and $1.00. 


Name 








Post Office > 


County. 





State 








}}] Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. [!] : - 
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SAFE 


No more engine worry. No fear of fire. 
No insurance troubles. The really safe en- 
gine—investigated and now sealed with the 
label of security—is here. Every 


Jacobson Engine 


fs personally inspected, approved and labeled by 

the Underwriters Laboratories Co., Inc. Goo 

every otherway,too. One-third more thanrated 

capacity. casy, sure starting. Never kicks 

back. Hopper cooled. Write for Booklets. 

JACOBSON MACHINE 
MFG. CO). 


Dept.H. 




















2 to . 
zx =e Warren, Pa. 





Detroit Kerosene Engine 


Saves Time, Trouble, Expense : 


The Detroit Kerosene Engine — 
is the simplest and most pow: rful 
engine you ever saw or heard of. 
Direct transmission of power with 
3 moving parts only—no useless 
¢eams, gears or vaives to take up 
ower or get out of order. No @ 
rouble—noextra expense. Starts ga 
Without cranking. ee 


Cheap Kerosene 
Willrun on distillate and 
asoline; but kerosene costs 
ess than half as much as . 
gasoline. sides, kerosene 
contains 7 — — . \ 
than gasoline. esult— fee > 
more power—steadier pow- gy ME 
er—at one-half the expense 7 : 
of fael. Comes to you all ready to run feed grinders, 
separators, pumps, saws, electric light plants: eto. 
Al! sizes in stock ready toship. E . 
GUARANTEED & YEARS—Sent on trial direct from 
our factory at lowest factory prices. Don't 
ine until you have seeti the **Detroit.’ 
[ catalog and agent’s special introductory price on 
first order from your territory. (188) 
Detroit Engine Works, 193 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


















You don’t have to lose the fruit 
in the top branches nor climb 
a tall ladder to get it, if you use 
this handy tool. Gathers peaches, 
apples and other fruit as carefully 
as by hand and much less work. 
Price complete, except the long handie (a 
fish-pole will do) only 36 cent 
ered to your door by p 
money back if not OK 
be sure to have it when 


culars free on request 


F. B. KEES MFC. CO. Sco BEATRICE, NEB. 


s each, deliv 

















plants, vines and shrubs 
700,000 Fruit Trees at half agent’s prices. 
Strong, healthy, all first quality and guaranteed trac, 
All Dansville grown and Fresh Dug. No San Jose Scale. 
Special bargains for fall planting. Illus. Catalog free. 
DENTON, WILLIAMS & DENTON, Wholesale Nursery - 
mien, 19 Elm Street, Dansville, N. Y. 









Money back ora new roof if it de 
teriorates or rusts out. No painting 
orrepairs required.Our Indemnity Bondpro- 
tects you. Costs no more than ordinary roof- 
ing. Write for big illustrated book FREE. 

he American Iron Roofing Co. 
Station T ELYRIA, OHIO. 


At C. A. Green’s Residence 
Rochester, N. Y. 

T am willing to pay the highest wages 
for a competent and good natured cook 
at my Rochester, N. Y., residence, which 
is in the suburbs of Rochester on the 
street car line. There are only three in 
the family. No washing or ironing. 
Please reply, giving particulars as to 
what experience you have had and what 
you ean do, and give testimonials if pos- 
sible. Under certain circumstances I 
would pay the car fare to this city. C. 
A. Green, Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y 

















~—ies Plant. Only 
the Trees That Meet 
Harrison Standards 


Trees with extra-large, fibrous root-systems; 
big, straight tops, perfect health, great vitality 
and the superior bearing habits that come from 
buds cut in bearing orchards. These are the 
reasons why Harrison trees are profitable trees. 


We Sell Only Trees We Grow 


They will prove hardy in any fruit-growing sec- 
tion. Get our 1914 catalogue, just out, for details. 
This and our home-planting handbook is free. Our 
frui wers’ guidebook is mailed for 50 cents. 
We will gladly pnewor Four questions about fruit- 
growing. WRITE TODAY, tell us about your 
planting aims, and come to Berlin for a visit. 


4 HARRISONS' NURSERIES, Box 397, Berlin, Maryland 
















The Old Road. 

By C. A. Green. 
| I have been reading an article in a 
| leading magazine urging people to travel 
jin this and foreign countries. This 
| article seems to cast a slur upon those 
who are satisfied to travel the old roads 
and lead what. is called a narrew life. 

have seen considerable of life. I have 
spent nearly forty years of my life upon 
what the above writer would call the old 
road, meaning the farm highways. I 
have found these forty years to be the 
happiest years of my life. I have traveled 
widely over this country, east ,west, north 
and south, and have been through Europe, 
and at the end of all these journeys I can 
say that for me there is no place so satis- 
fying as the old road over which I clam- 
bered when a child and along which I have 
driven as a man of mature age. 

How often I recall the roadway which 
seemed wide to me when I was a child but 
which is really but a wide lane leading 
down the hillside from the farmhouse in 
which I was born to the cobblestone 
schoolhouse about half a mile below. 

I do not know how many hunderd times 
I passed up and down this roadway, 


with bare feet in summer and with- 
out underwear or overcoat in autumn 
and winter. I remember the _ thistle 


blossoms, the milkweed pods, the daisies, 
the buttercups, the elderberries, the 
bushes filled with black raspberries, the 
hickory tree near the end of the brief 





A failure of the crop of winter apples in 
any season causes serious disturbance of 
commercial conditions and involves heavy 
losses to mercaatile and transportatioa 
interests, as well as to the growers, says 
Rural Life. To preserve the crop until 
it is distributed to consumers in sound 
condition is one of the most important 
features of commercial apple growing. 

An apple should usually be fully grown 
and highly colored when picked to give it 
the best keeping and commercial qualities. 
When harvested in that condition it is 
less liable to scald, is of better quality, 
more attractive in appearance and is 
worth more money than when it is picked 
in green condition. An exception to the 
statement appears to exist in the case of 
certain varieties when borne on rapidly 
growing young trees. Such fruit is likely 
to be overgrown, and under these condi- 
tions the apples may need picking before 
they reach their highest color and fullest 
development. 

Uniform color may be secured by prun- 
ing to let the sunlight into the tree, by 
cultural conditions that check the growth 
of the tree early in the fall, and by pick- 
ing over the trees several times, taking the 
apples in each picking that have attained 
the desirable degree of eolor and size. 

Apple storage is not always profitable. 
It is an insurance against the premature 
deterioration of the fruit. When the 
picking season is hot and there are delays 
in getting the fruit into storage, the sub- 








for apples. In my experiments durj 
the past two years the thermometer 
has registered as low as 26 degrees F 
several times in the course of a season 
and for several days the thermometer 
has ranged from 27 to degrees F 
The fruit was uninjured by any of these 
temperatures. To be sure all my apples 
with the excepfion of the checks were 
protected by a wrapper or some kind 
of media. The average temperature of 
the storage room for four months was 
about 36 degrees F. I lost about 10 per 
cent. of the fruit for the four months, 
The cold storage house is designed 
to arrest the ripening processes in a tem- 
perature that will not injire the fruit 
in other respects and thereby to prolong 
its life history. It is also designed to 
retard the development of the diseases 
with which the fruit is afflicted, but it 
cannot prevent the slow growth of some 
of them. It follows that the behavior of 
different apples or lots of apples in a stor- 
age room is largely dependent on their 
condition when they enter the room. 
If they are in a dissimilar condition of 
ripeness, or have been grown or handled 
differently, or vary in other respects, 
their differences may be expected to 
appear as the fruit ripens slowly in the 
low temperature. If the fruit is already 
over-ripe, the low temperature cannot 
prevent its deterioration sooner than 


‘would be the case with apples of the 


same variety that were in a less mature 
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Oak Orchard on the Ridge near Medina, N. Y., where the Oak Orchard creek crosses the famous Ridge Road. 





| journey, the apple orchard opposite, the 
old stone house near the schoolhouse 
where we children went daily for water. 
As a child I was never weary of wandering 
| up and down this roadway. There is no 
| highway in America or Europe of greater 
| interest to me today than this old road- 
| way, and yet it was a rough road often 
gullied by the rains. There were large 
}and small stones in the road and the 
|feaces on either side were of stone and 
| rough rails and stakes, yet I loved it. 
| In later years I recall other old roads 
; near Green’s Fruit Farm which are dearer 
| tome than any of the highways of Europe 
| because they are associated with so many 
| pleasant thoughts and experiences. How 
industriously I worked at these old roads 
to make them give better service. I have 
|dug ditches through them, plowed on 
either side and scraped in the earth, and 
| then filled in over all with hundreds of 
jloads of gravel. This caused me to be 
| known in that vicinity as the road maker. 
I planted maple trees by the roadside 
which have now assumed large propor- 
‘tions and cast their shadows over wide 
territory. 

In a certain sense these old roads, and 
| the retirement of those who travel them 
jand do not get so far as the Yosemite 
| Valley or the Alps, suggest a narrow life, 

but such need not be a narrow life. I 
| know those who have lived long upon the 
|same farm, and travelled the same old 
jroads, who have broad views of life and 
| living, who are well read and studious, 
| and who have done much to brighten the 
| lives of others. 

————0-— 

Principles of Apple Storage. 

| Apple culture has attained such propor- 
tions in the United States that the har- 
| vesting and disposition of the crop have 
become matters of national importance. 


| + 


sequent losses are sometimes heavy. 
On the other hand the autumn may be 
unusually cool and favorable for storing 
large quantities of apples in common 
storage. As aresult the markets are well 
supplied with this fruit through the win- 
ter, causing the cold storage stock to be 
held back till late in the season, when it 
has to be rushed on the market and sold 
at a sacrifice on account of the approach- 
ing warm weather and the use of Southern 
sarly fruits. 

Apples should be stored as quickly as 
possible after picking. The fruit ripens 
rapidly after it is picked, especially if 
the weather is hot. The ripening condi- 
tion which takes place between the time 
of picking and storage shortens the life 
of the fruit in the storage house. The 
first change after picking is the transfor- 
mation of starch into cane sugar, then the 
change of cane sugar into invert sugar, 
and finally a slow decrease in the total 
quantity of sugars. The acid content 
gradually grows less, there being the most 
in the unripe fruit. 

The fruit rotsmultiply rapidly if storage 
is delayed and the fruit becomes heated. 
if the weather is cool enough to prevent 
after ripening, a delay in the storage of 
the fruit may not be injurious to its keep- 
ing qualities. A temperature of 31 to 32 
degrees F. retards the ripening processes 
more than a higher temperature. This 
temperature favors the fruit in other 
respects. The apple keeps longer in the 
lower temperature, it scalds less, the 
fruit rots and molds are retarded to a 
greater extent, while the quality, aroma, 
flavor, and other characteristics of the 
fruit are fully as good, and when removed 
from storage it remains in good condition 
for a longer period. I cannot find that 
the experiment stations have investigated 
temperatures lower than 31 degrees F, 


condition. If the fruit has been bruised, 
or is covered with rot spores, the low 
temperature may retard but cannot pre- 
vent its premature decay. If there are 
inherent differences in the apples due to 
the character of the soil, the attitude of 
incidental features of orchard manage- 
ment, or variations due to methods of 
pieking, packing, and shipping, the 'ow 
temperature must not be expected to 
obliterate them, but rather to retard 
while not preventing their normal deve- 
lopment. 





—o 
Rat Wore “‘Specs’’ Missing Ten 
Years. 

Harry Ackley, a dairyman, of Menan- 
tico, three miles south of Millville, N. J., 
broke a lens in his spectacles while he was 
at work in his barn ten years ago. He 
laid the frame on ashelf while he finished 
the chores, and when he returned for the 
spectacles they had disappeared. 

A long search was without result. Last 
night a cat caught a rat under the barn, 
and firmly fastened about the rat’s neck 
was the frame from which the lens had 
been broken. i 

One portion of the frame was held in 
the rat’s jaws, from which a tusk-like 
tooth protruded, almost encircling one 
of the rods of the spectacles. ‘The gold 
on the frame was as bright as when It 
had been bought from the optician. 
The rat, wearing the spectacles, is now 
being exhibited in, this city. 

—— oO" F 

Sympathetic.—‘“‘Don’t you ever find it 
hard to be a freak?’’ asked the stoutist, 
tightly laced woman_ who had stoped @ 
converse with the fat lady. ; 

“No, not a bit,” was the reply. “I 
often feel sorry for some of you, people 
who seem to find it so hard not tobe 
freaks.’’"—Chicago Record Herald. 
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Which Shall You Choose, the Cultural 
or the Vocational College Course? 
(Continued from last Month) 

Tt was indeed a wise rémark of our good 
old friend Sir Roger de Coverlays, ‘‘much 
might be said on both sides.’”? Of no 
question can this more truly be said than 
the one which ig arousing so much dis- 
cussion between friends and enemies of 
women’s colleges, the relative merits of 
the cultural and vocational college. The 
charge brought against the conservative 
cultural college is that it does not prepare 
a virl for life as she finds it when she 
leaves college whether she becomes a wife 
and mother or enters business by one of 
the hundred and one avenues now open 
to women. To fill adequately the first 
role, 80 it is said, she needs training in 
home economics, both scientfie and 
practical, in the chemistry of foods, in 
hygiene, in nursing; or if she wishes to 
be for instance a secretary or librarian or 
social service worker she needs a special 
course in those particular subjects in 
order to Command even a fair salary. 
In shoré the vocational college promoters 
say that a girl should have a course that 
teaches her something which she may 
put to practical and immediate use when 
she finishes college, or something which 
she may turn into dollars and cents, if 
the case demands. They believe in 
satisfying the present day demand for 
“immediate efficiency,’? and they do not 
deny the spirit of commercialism that 
has crept in while meeting this demand, 
but say it is consistent with our practical 
Ameriean ideas and ideals. They believe 
in putting into the hands of the twentieth 
century American girl tools that will 
help her solve the present day problems 
of her home and of her business with the 
utmost expediency. 

The soundness of these arguments I do 
not question but as I said at first I agree 
with Sir Roger that ‘‘much might be said 
on both sides,’”’ and here is a bit of the 
argument from the point of view of the 
cultural colleges. First of all I think a 
great amount of the criticism of our 
cultural women’s colleges has been caused 
by failure to understand their aim. They 
never have claimed to prepare young 
women specifically for any vocation or to 
equip them definitely for any profession. 
They have claimed however (and their 
popularity must in some degree indicate 
their success) to develop a young woman’s 
intellectual powers,. such as_ reason, 
memory, judgment, imagination, taste, 
and to establish a habit of independent 
and original thought. Does not the 
development of these powers make any 
woman more fit-to be the mother of the 
next generation? ‘‘The more interests 
she shares with her husband, aside from 
their daily tasks, the deeper will be their 
mutual sympathy, the greater their real 
efficiency as a couple. The men who 
look back on their lives as having been 
influenced after childhood by their 
mothers, remember them as women of 
culture, women who knew how to think’’— 
says Elizabeth Lewis Day in the Smith 
Alumnae Quarterly. As for the details 
of housekeeping and caring for children 
any college graduate can master them, 
as thousands of women have done before 
her, only more- easily because of her 
quickened intellectual powers. The 
course in domestic science is delightful 
of course and beneficial but it cannot give 
such an enduring fund of sources and 
resources as the cultural course. So far 
the girl who does not need to plan on her 
Wage earning capacity when she finishes 
college, I say by all means go to one of 
our great conservative cultural colleges. 
The training received there will be found 
an ideal foundation upon which to build 
up any life work, but it must be considered 
only @ foundation. 

For the girl who cannot supplement 
this foundation by a vocational course 
and who must earn her own living as soon 
as she graduates from college and chooses 
to follow some line other than teaching, 
to her I say just as emphatically, by all 
meang f° to @ vocational school. She 
cannot but loose culturally but she will 
gain in tangible results. Her road_to 
business success will be far more smoothly 
paved because she has ‘‘a measure of 
skill and a collection of rules of thumb,’ 


_Which can be turned to financial account 


at once. She will not experience the 
difficulty in establishing herself in a 
business way that so many girls have who 
are prepared for no definite vocation. 
Let me illustrate by using a case that has 
come under my own observation. Several 
vears ago Miss C. graduated from the 
ibrary course at Simmons College in 
Boston, took the examination and without 
any difficulty secured a position at an 
adequate salary in the library of one of 
our large government institutions. About 
the same time Miss S. graduated with 
high honors from one of our leading 
cultural colleges and wished also to take 
up library work. Her home was in a 
university city and by a stroke of rare 
good fortune she secured a place in the 
university library at a low salary. By 
Keen observation she managed to grasp 





the main principles of library work so 
that after about a year of apprenticeship 
she too took the civil service examination 
and chanced to be assigned to the very 
office with Miss C. Now Miss C. has 
resigned and Miss S. has her position. 
She is considered exceedingly fortunate, 
while with Miss C. the step from voca- 
tional college into a well paid position 
was considered the natural course of 
events. Culturally Miss 8. is the superior 
because she has had better training along 
those lines, but that culture does not 
increase her salary. She has ‘‘arrived”’ 
but she feels she has done so at an econ- 
omic loss which after all is more annoying 
than cultural loss because it touches more 
acutely our every day problems. 

What I have said about these two kinds 
of colleges I feel applies to’city girls and 
country girls alike, though the country 
bred girl has more golden opportunities 
open to her perhaps in the State Agri- 
cultural Colleges. 

There are many benefits derived from 
acollege education, whether it be cultural 
or vocational, which are never spoken of 
in the college curriculum and chief among 
these I wish to place, association with 
other students. Our colleges are just 
as surely ‘‘melting pots’’ as is the United 
States a vast one. Girls of various 
nationalities, girls of high and low degree 
socially, girls representing all religious 
creeds, girls of great wealth and girls of 
none, girls who have travelled exten- 
sively and girls who have lately left 
their native heath and all different tem- 
permentally and physically are brought 
together for four years life together under 
one great roof tree, so to speak. Because 
of the common aim and the common 
environment the life becomes curiously 
intimate and personal influences becomes 
a potent factor. Around one table may 
be gathered at dinner, a New York society 
girl, a Wyoming ranch owner’s daughter 
as careless in her manner as the prairie 
wind, a naval officer’s daughter who had 
picked up her education in half the ports 
of Europe, @ Japanese preparing to go 
back to her native country as a teacher 
and @ farmer’s daughter form Indiana. 
Think of the value of the exchange of 
experiences and ideas in this group, for 
I assure you college girls discuss every- 
thing from the possibilities of the Future 
life to the latest innovation in breakfast 
foods. No where else can such a de- 
lightful freedom of speech among a 
number of girls be found and no girl can 
help being broadened and sometimes 
helped morally by it. 

At college a girl realizes that she is on 
her own responsibility. It matters not 
whether her grandfather was twice elected 
governor of his state, or whether he is the 
proprietor of a grocery store, if she her- 
self has ability and likeable qualities. 
If she comes to college spoiled and selfish 
she soon finds that counts against her and 
I have known college to completely cure 
girls in that respect. A girl learns to 
look out for herself physically and to 
conserve her energies, for college is no 
pleasant place for the ailing. She learns 
something of business methods also, if 
she keeps out of financial tangles resulting 
from reckless expenditure and she learns 
something about how to travel, buy a 
ticket and check a trunk for example! 
It is astonishing how many girls did if 
for the first time during their freshman 
year at college. 





Q—— 
Color in Apples. 

According to experiments conducted 
at the Penn. station none of the fertilizer 
treatments Ras resulted in any marked 
improvement in color. Slight and ir- 
regular benefits are shown by potash and 
by some of the phosphate applications, 
but nothing of any importance. The 
same is true of iron applications, so far as 
experimental evidence is concerned. Prof. 
Stewart says of the experiments: ‘“These 
facts again lead up to the general proposi- 
tions that color in apples cannot be ma- 
terially increased by fertilizer applica- 
tions, and that their red colors are essen- 
tially dependent upon maturity and sun- 
light. Conditions that tend to increase 
one or both of the latter factors, such as 
late picking, open [poe een light soils 
and sod culture, tend to increase the red 
color. Opposite conditions decrease it.”’ 

—_—_90-—__—— 

Curiosities About Trees.—The largest 
orange tree in the south is a gigantic 
specimen which grows out of the rich soil 
in Terrebonne Parish, La. It is fifty 
feet high and fifteen feet in circumference 
at the base. Its yield has often been 
10,000 oranges per season. 

The largest cak tree left standing in 
England is ‘‘Cowthrope’s Oak,”’ which is 
seventy-eight feeé in circumference at 
the rae The oldest tree in Britain 
is Parliamentary Oak, in Clipstone Park, 
a which is known to be 1,500 years 
old. . 
The largest apple tree in New York 
State is said to be one standing near the 
town of Wilson. It was planted in the 
year 1815 and it is on record that it once 





yielded thirty-three full barrels of apples 
in a single season. 

There are 413 species of trees found 
growing within the limits of the United 
States. The curiosity of the whole lot is 
the black ironwood, of Florida, which is 
thirty per cent. heavier than water. Well 
dried black ironwood will sink in water 
almost as quickly as will a bar of lead. 

The ‘‘life tree’? of Jamaica is harder to 
kill than any other species of woody 
growth known to arborculturists. It 
continues to grow and thrive for months 
after being uprooted and exposed to the 
sun.—St. Louis Republic. 

——s 

Man’s Discontent.—‘‘We moralize, we 
philosophize about the discontent of man. 
We give little reasons for it; but the real 
reason of it all is that man is greater than 
his circumstances, and that God is always 
calling him to come up to the fullness of 
his life. Dreadful will be the day when 
the world becomes contented, Sad will 
be the day for every man when he becomes 
absolutely contented with the life that 
he is living, with the thoughts that he is 
thinking, with the deeds that he is 
doing.””—Phillips Brooks. 





—0- 
The Farm Mortgage. 

What the farmers need is to transform 
their mortgages into such form that they 
can be sold as readily in New York as in 
San Francisco or London, no matter 
whether the farm on which it is given is 
in Oregon or Florida; to transform the 
mortgage so that the investor can feel 
certain of being able to resell it at a mo- 
ment’s notice if he needs his money; and 
to secure terms that will permit him to 
repay it in small installments spread over 
a number of years, so that if he wishes 
he can repay it in less time but with the 
assurance that unless he does wishto repay 
it in lump the mortgage will not be fore- 
closed not the interest raised. 

Oo—--—= 

Cost per Bushel of Growing Apples.— 
Careful estimates of all the items of cost 
of growing apples made by Orleans Coun- 
ty, N. Y., apple growers place it at 66 
cents a barrel in 1907, 71 cents in 1908, 
83 cents in 1910 and 85 cents in 1912,—The 
Evaporator. 

The problem of whether apple orchard 
planting is being over done has its answer 
in the question, can the system of market- 
ing be improved to an extent that will 
result in increasing the demand in the 
same proportions as the increase in pro- 
duction? 
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He, back from the punch -bowl—Just 
look across th’ room, m’ dear. Did you 
ever see a homelier man? 

She, in tragic whisper—Don’t disgrace 

ourself George, that’s a mirror!—Cleve- 

d Plain Dealer. 











Start on the Roof 


A brand from a burning building, 
sparks from the chimney, or lightning 
quickly sets a wooden roof afire. 


Ki 


Steel Shingles 
**‘We Pay the Freight’* 


Kanneberg Shingles are fire-proof, 
weather-proof, lightning-proof, heat 
and cold-proof. Can be laid more 
quickly than wood shingles and last 
longer, look’ better all the time and 
require no repairs. They do not curl, 
rot, crack nor fall off like wood or 
slate. Many Kanneberg roofs are still 
in use after 15 or 20 years” service. 

Our patent lock joint is absolutely 
water-tight and allows for expansion. 
Nail heads are protected from weather. 

Kanneberg Steel Shingles are 28- 
gauge steel, painted or galvanized, and 
come singly, eight on a sheet, or in 
clusters on one sheet 5 ft. by 2ft. We 
send special nails, free. Every shingle 
is backed by a money-back guaranty 
to be upto sample. P 


Seiad hee Cuties 


showing sizes and designs of shingles and 

our corrugated roofing and siding, Ask 

for sample shingles. We sell dircetto 7% . 

you, saving you middleman’s profit, 4% 
We pay the freight, and ship - 


orders day received, ¢ 
a 













? 
Kanneberg Roofing & of ADondase 
Cing Co, Sf Om 
Established 188 oe 
94 Douglas St. o 
Canton, Ohio f oT 
: a Address .........2...0000-ecBaeceececs oeeeee 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


Write Fer Prices. 
Katharine Tack, Rainbow, N. Y¥. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS T= $875 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45, Your Wheels Rerubbdered, 
$10.30, I make wheels %& to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axies $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog Mf 

Clactasati, 


SPLIT HICKORI WHEEL CO., 603 F St, 


Send catalog and 
sample shingle to 
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Somebody —Everywhere 


r= Lights Up With ANGLE LAMPS 


Ww** up in Juneau, Alaska, 
the U. §&. 


with Angle Lamps. 

Away down in Cape Town, 
Pretoria, and in “‘Up the River’ 
sections of South Africa, you’ll 
find Angle Lamps. 


of sunlight, on one 


. e of oil. 
knowledge required. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 








Government 
Congressional rooms are lighted a 


Wherever there is need of a light—reliable, safe, efficient and 
economical—zhere are Angle Lamps. 
Sixteen hours of light, the nearest approach to the true color value 


© pipes to clog, no valves to get out of order, no 
odor, smoke, heat; no danger from explosion; no undershadow. 

In writing for large catalog (illustrated) please mention No. 2. 
244-246 West 23rd Street, New York City 


32 styles, one 
to eight burners 






Little attention and no technical 




















A Beautiful Nut Pick Set 











Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 








Thisis both @ useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a handsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in @ 
neat and durable case. Both the nut 
cracker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a rea [delight to youand your 
guests. The handles of thenut picka 
are madein a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
inevery home. Ofcourse you want 


one. 

How to get one of these Beauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green's Fruit Grower at 
the special low price 35. cents each 

r year and we will send you the 

Yut Pick Set charges prepaid. 
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tality is possible to man have neverthe- 
less wished it might be true, while many 
have clung to a belief which gave them 
consolation for earthly woes, though they 


Apple Day, November 18th. 

- If you don’t eat an apple Tuesday, 
November 18th you will be one of the 
few people in the United States that 
fails to celebrate. : 

Let it be known far and wide that 
Tuesday, November 18th is apple day 
all over the country. Some places will 
celebrate, but one or two days, but in 
other sections a whole week will be de- 
voted to special bargain days for the 
king of fruit. 

No less a national authority that Dr. 
Wiley, former head of the pure food 
bureau of the government, has made the 
statement that the eating of apples is the 
best possible method of preserving the 
health of the nation. 

A national health food, has been the 
title that has been given the apple. It 
grows in most sections of the country 
and in fact the world, althovgh to be sure, 
its greatest perfection is reached in the 
United States. 

The International Apple Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation some time ago prepared a special 
booklet telling of 197 ways of preparing 
the apple. These booklets are for free 
distribution and will save many a family 
ye about the way to fix that special 

ish. 


ness. “If I err in believing that the souls 
of men are immortal,” said Cicero, ‘‘I 
willingly err; nor while I live would I 
wish to have this delightful error extorted 
from me; and if after death I shall feel 
nothing, as some philosophers think, I 
am not afraid lest dead philosophers 
should laugh at my error.’”” At length 
He came from heaven who was able to 
say without hesitation: ‘‘In my Father’s 
house are many Mansions: if it were not 
so, I would have told you,’’ and the 
dream of humanity was confirmed. He 
who declared “I am the resurrection, and 
the life’ also dared to say that He would 
some day e¢all all the sleeping dead from 
their repose. As Channing said, ‘‘Immor- 
tality is the discovery of Christianity.’’ 
pees 

Growers of Potatoes are Warned. 

That substantial tuber, which ranks 
with, or at least next to, ‘‘the staff of life”’ 
at innumerable tables, is threatened by 
a moth, which has already worked havoc 
in many parts of the country, according 
to a warning issued by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. The pest was 
spread from Texas and California by ship- 
ments of early potatoes, and the Bureau 
of Entomology now exhorts potato-grow- 
ers to be especially careful in choosing 
seed potatoes, and, as a precautionary 
measure, to fumigate them with carbon 
bisulphid. Unless protective and defen- 
sive measures are taken, it is said there 
will be a marked falling off in the po- 
tato crop. The farmer’s wife will now 
add to the list of household slogans, 
*‘Swat the tuber-moth.” 


— 
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Long-Keeping Apples—Mr. C. A. 
Green: This is a good apple section. 
Apples keep extra well. We had 1912 
erop of Ben Davis apples the sixth of 
August this year. They were grown by 
a neighbor in a mountain cove neatly 6000 
feet elevation, no irrigation. These 
apples were kept in an old shed in paper- 
lined boxes and barrels covered with 
bean hulls. Doubtless he has some of 
them yet.—F. G. Sheffer, Arizona. 
—~ 0 

After Death What. 


The soul of man has always been haunt- 
ed by the dream of immortality beyond 
the grave. That this conception has no 
other foundation than those apparitions 
which visit the sleeping in the night 
watches is a wholly inadequate explana- 
tion of its origin and persistence among 
uncivilized tribes. Philosophy has busied 
itself in constructing reasonable grounds 
upon which to build an expectation of 
the future life. Analogies in the physical 
world have been eagerly welcomed as 
pointing to life after death, says Christian 
Advocate. Even those who have not been 
able to convince themselves that immor- 


Seasonable Supplies 


THE HOME EVAPORATOR 
Thoroughly tested and approved. 
Latest, cheapest, best. Can be used on 

any stove, dries any fruit. 











Dar’s allus sumpin’ skeery 
A-loomin’ up each day. 
If you ain’t afraid o’ sunstroke, 
Dar’s a fros’bite on de way. 
—Washington Press. 


Sa 





A clergyman in the east thinks he has a 
case of damages against a journal which 
published a report of his lecture ‘Mind 
and Matter,’’ under the head of ‘‘Wind 
and Water.” A Georgia editor explains 
that the title he gave an article was “‘A 
Cut and Dried Afiair,’’ and it was the 
types which made it read, “A Cut and 
Dried Apple.” 











GREEN’S 









The price his Drier is $6.00. 
Out Snel R educed ro BARREL HEADER 
Only $4.75. Should be on 
EVERY FARM. 
If ordered at once, Green’s apple with screw 
arer, corer and slicer with the Home $1.25 
Drepeentens all for $5.50. with lever 





Send for circulars describing larger 
Evaporators, Parers, etc. 


CIDER AND WINE MILL 
Latest and Best on the Market, for the 


Money. 
SPECIAL PRICE 


One Curb Family $14.00. 
SEND AT ONCE 
For Circular Describing Our Complete 
Line of Cider Mills. 
Do Not Delay. 


SENSIBLE FRUIT 
AND 
CIDER PRESS 


A well made and hand- 
some Press for making 
eider, wines, jellies, 
syrups, etc. r 

Made with special 
reference to strength, 
and guaranteed against breakage under any 
fair usage. All iron and steel, stronger 
and better than the old wooden press. - It 
has double curbs. 
Price, four qt. curbs, weight, 30 Ibs., $3.50 
Price, ten qt. curbs, weight, 40 lbs., $4.95 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 


A ladder made from the best -selected white basswood, with tie 
rods at every other step. A model for strength, lightness and 
durability. It always stands and never rocks, no matter how 
uneven the ground may be. 

Price, 30 cents per foot, 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. always car- 
ried in stock. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Service Department 





could present no proofs of its trust wort hi- 
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Health Notes. 

To take castor oil easily, put orange 
juice in a glass first, then the oil, then 
more orange juice. 

To stop hiccoughs, give the patient a 
teaspoonful of granulated sugar and vine- 
gar. If this does not afford instant relief, 
repeat the dose. 

Parsley is an excellent aid to indiges- 
tion; when eaten with a hearty meal, it 
will prevent dyspepsia. 

Beef tea will not prove so monotonous 
to an invalid if a different flavoring is 
used each day, such as-clove, bay leaf or 
celery. 

To freshen the air of a sick room, if 
windows cannot be opened, carry a burn- 
ing roll of newspapers through it, or throw 
a little vinegar on blazing coals in a 
shovel. 

Medicine may be made tasteless by 
taking ice water in the mouth before tak- 
ing it; the nerves of the organs of taste 
are benumbed by the cold water. 

A sudden attack of nervousness can 
often be completely controlled by simply 
plunging the hands into very warm water, 
allowing the water to reach the elbows, 
and holding them immersed for several 
minutes. 

Slippery elm bark tea is excellent for 
bowel trouble. Pour one quart of boiling 
water over two ounces of slippery elm 
bark. Let stand until cool, add the juice 
of three lemons, strain and swecten. 
Drink a small glassfull several times a 
day. Used as a warm drink before re- 
tiring relieves a cough or cold. 

Did you sneeze this morning when you 
came out doors? That’s not proof so 
much that the morning air was cold as 
that you slept with your windows closed 
last night. People who sleep and live 
with plenty of fresh air seldom have 
colds. 

For indigestion, particularly indiges- 
tion caused by fats of any kind, a little 
salt should be taken from time to time. 
Do not drink water, though the salt will 
demand it, but with the tip of a wet 
finger take up a little salt from time to 
time to eat. Distress caused by eating 
rich gravy, pork, nuts, or rich cake will 
yield after a little time to the salt treat- 
ment. 

—_——p—_—_—_ 
Ulcerated Tooth. 

For an ulcerated tooth, apply liquid 
menthol on cotton in the cavity, and 
around the tooth, and relief is quick and 
sure. 








0 
Boracic Acid for Weak Eyes. 

Tf the eyes are weak or sore from over- 
straining at work, or from sun and wind, 
bathe them in boracie acid and water. 
Use a saturated solution—a teaspoonful 
to a pint of warm water—bathing them 
every two to four hours, always being 
certain that a few drops bathe the eye 
ball. Use a fresh piece of cheese cloth or 
old muslin each time. 

oo 
To Remove a Cinder. 

To remove a cinder from the eye, turn 
the upper lid over a smooth, round pencil 
and examine carefully; if embedded, it 
can readily be removed by twisting into 
a fine point a bit of clean handkerchief or 
soft linen. If not on the lid, hold it out 
and direct the sufferer to blow the nose 
vigorously; this will usually carry the 
offending particle out of the eye.—Se- 
lected. 








ee 
Walk for Exercise. 

Walking is a good means of exercise 
when taken properly, but the ordinary 
listless, relaxed walk, which so many in- 
dulge in, is scarcely any exercise at all. 
Brisk, energetic walking, with the head 
erect and the chest well raised, putting 
into it the energy which the body has, 
is an exercise which calls into play the 
majority of the muscles of the body, and 
sends the blood to the extremities and 
gives a healthful glow to the skin. 
oo 
Value of Fresh Air. 


A person can live without food for 
forty days, but he cannot live without 
air for five minutes—we are so dependent 
on the oxygen that the lungs can take 
out of the air. If no fresh air is allowed 
to enter a room occupied by several 
people the air becomes foul from_the air 
coming from the lungs. Often when one 





enters a room it will feel close. In that 
case ventilation is necessary. Breathing 


air over and over lowers one’s vitality, 
which results in taking colds easily and 
along with the cold other troubles often 
start. Pure air is fully as important as 
pure food. 


Cleansing the Teeth. 

It is more important that the teeth be 
cleansed thoroughly at night before re- 
tiring than at any other time. A good 
alkaline mouth wash should be used, 
Rinse it thoroughly through the teeth 
by means of the tongue. Hold the liquid 
in the mouth two or three minutes. The 
mouth with this treatment is put in an 
anti-acid condition and offsets to a large 
degree injury to the teeth from acids, 
Use a fairly stiff tooth brush. 





oes tk 
Cold Spoons and Fever. 

A correspondent of the Ladies’ World 
says that during an illness, with very 
high fever, when liquids were forbidden, 
the nurse brought in a dish of cold spoons, 
“T thought it a crazy notion, but I have 
lived to know the benefits of it. It wag 
a deep dish packed full of ice, with a num- 
ber of spoons standing about the edge, 
The nurse would place one in my mouth, 
with the bowl upside down, and every 
few seconds replace it with another, put- 
ting the first back in the ice.” 


pe eg 
The Value of a Laugh. 

‘Laugh and grow fat’”’ has physiolog. 
ical truth in it. As laughter, with its 
accompanying mental cheer and mussage 
to the abdominal organs, increases the 
digestive power, so the assimilative f-nc- 
tion of the blood is augmented, and more 
flesh is made. The quality of the food 
taken, its preparation in the mouth, and 
the extent to which the food was needed, 
determine whether this shall be good, 
healthy fles’) or an accumulation of im- 
purities for disease germs to feed upon. 

Laugh and grow fat, and as you grow 
fat, you will laugh still more. 

Jolly people are one of the greatest 
boons to humanity. They are their own 
excuse for living. Whois more popular, 
more heartily welcomed everywhere than 
a jolly, happy person? What is more 
delightful and refreshing than reading a 
really funny book? 

So laugh, and the world will laugh 
with you, and be a much happier, health- 
ier world in consequence.—Good Health. 

= o-= 
Apples for Eating. 

The production of eating apples for 
market is of comparatively recent origin 
—except in a decidedly small way. A 
century ago probably nine-tenths of the 
people of the country lived on farms, 
Even the minister, the doctor and the 
lawyer of the smaller towns and villages. 
were apt to live on small places in the 
outskirts and to raise the fruit they con- 
sumed, says Denver Field & Farm. Many 
apples were grown throughout the east but 
they were valued mainly for the produc- 
tion of hard cider, apple jack or apple 
brandy. In the early days only a small 
proportion of the limited city population 
ever bought apples and farmers never 
bought them. Now conditions have radi- 
cally changed. Two-thirds of the pecple 
now live in cities, towns and villages and 
the majority of them are apple eaters, 
The first great boom in the planting of 
caminecutal orchards came in the period 
following the civil war and broke out here 
in the west, which by the way set the 
pace on all our other great national in- 
novations. Apple orchards soon acquire 
a new value. The rapid growth of city 
population and the increase in wealth 
and wages resulted in a great increase in 
the demand for apples for eating out of 
hand. Owners of apple orchards reccived 
much higher prices for their fruit than 
they had before obtained, The profits in 
the business brought about very extensive 
plantings of orchards in nearly all of the 
states adapted to the production of this 
fruit. Some years later hard times 
checked the development of the industry 
for a time, but apple growing had proved 
very profitable in some places and the 
great apple planting period of 1887-1893 
began taking the country as a whole. The 
planting of apple trees was on a vastly 
larger scale than it is at the present time 
and it is quite possible that we have about 
reached the limit, although we are not 
producing nearly as much fruit as twenty 
years ago. 





———_O—_——-_— 
Is He My Relative? 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am 
an upland farmer in irrigated Colorado. 
I farmed here above ditch 27 years. 
have kept rainfall record for Weather 
Bureau since April 1, 1889. Average an- 
nual precipitation for that time about 
16.60 inches ; greatest, 25.60, in 1891; least, 
7.34, in 1894, The first man to prove 
and publish the fact that cherries could 
be raised with our rainfall without 17! 
gation. Had cherries bearing since 18%, 
our dryest year. Have one tree 24 years 
old, that had a bushel and a half on this 
year. A fruitful old age, isn’t it? 

I was born in Yates Co., N. Y., nearly 
58 years ago. Descended from one of the 
four or five brothers by the name of Green 
who settled at Salem about 1628 or 1630. 
We may be related; if so, neither of us 18 
to blame, and the relationship is not 
near enough to harm either of us. Pretty 
well diluted by this time.—C.G., Colorado. 
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ING PROBLEM. 

By Selling Direct, the Producer and 
‘Consumer Divide the Middleman’s 
Profit. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Maurice Floyd. 

(Continued from last Month) 

The Ozark growers found it almost 
impossible to get their fruit into this 
territory through the regular trade chan- 
nels—for the trade found the handling 
of western fruit more profitable and satis- 
factory—consequently they decided when 
ever possible to be their own distributing 
agents and middlemen. cal 

When a car of fruit was ready for ship- 
ment it was billed to one of the innum- 
erable small towns which dot the South- 
west. A competent man, an experienced 
salesman, was sent along with the car to 
attend to the selling. When the fruit 
reached its destination, this representa- 
tive lost no time in hustling for customers. 
The town was covered with handbills, 
liberal space was used in the local papers, 
and soon the public, attracted by the 
low prices, began to flock to the car and 
buy. In this way the fruit was sold 
straight from the car door to the consumer. 

If the demand proved to be a little slow 
teams were hired and the fruit was ped- 
dled from house to house. This never 
failed to move the goods. 

These apples were retailed at from one 
dollar to one dollar and seventy-five 
cents per bushel, according to quality, 
and the grower received all of this amount 
minus the freight and about ten cents per 


SOME SIDE LIGHTS ON THE SELL- greatly improved; but the methods of 
getting farm products from the farm to 
the consumer are crude today as they were 
halfacentury ago. Indeed with the pass- 
ing of time more middlemen have been 
the producer and 
consumer and the route from the farm to 
the consumers’ table has grown more 


interposed between 


circuitous than ever. 


While the farmer has been busying him- 
self growing bumper crops, regardless of 
whether or not they could be successfully 
marketed, the manufacturers have been 
just as busy pushing their factories to a 
maximum production; but at the same 


time the manufacturer has always kept 


one eye and a considerable portion of 
his brain focused on the marketing end 


of his business. 


When the farmer takes up the selling 


end of his business with intelligence and 
becomes an efficient salesman as well as 
a first-class producer many of the profits 
which are now diverted will find their way 
into his pocket. 
Big Wheat Field. 
Henry Vincent, the Eureka flat wheat 
grower, who harvested 12,000 acres last 
year, has increased his holdings until 
this season he will have 32,000 acres in 
spring and fall wheat, the largest wheat 
farm-in one piece in the United States. 
All the wheat is up and the prospects 
are good. To manage such a farm re- 
quires executive ability and untiring am- 
bition. Vincent, a six-foot four man of 
exemplary habits, is on the job 16 hours 
every day. He rarely takes more than 
five hours’ sleep. 





Sweet and Sour Apple. 

Having read numerous articles on this 
subject, written mostly by sceptics, I 
will say that one of my uncles was an 
expert in caring for hursery stock from a 
boy, and a short time before he died at 
the age of 92, nearly a century ago, he 
put quartered scions in a limb of Rhede 
Island Greening. I have forgotten what 
the sweet variety was but the sour was 
Rhode Island Greening. Hundreds of 
people have examined them. The sweet 
was yellow in quarters and could be felt 
by passing the fingers over the skin, which 
was greasy and yellow. Afterwards a 
scion of this was put in a Rhode Island 
Greening and bore the same fruit, but 





not all of it was so pronounced. I saw 
these apples myself. { have grafted much 
but never tried the above for it is of no 
value except as a novelty. If one wishes 
to try it, he should use a fine razor as the 
four pieces must unite perfectly. 

I have seen an apple in a pear stock, 
which bore fruit the shape of a long- 
necked pear, but the scion was wild and 
of no value. I also saw a pear top grown 
on a& mountain ash,- which bore large 
green fruit. I have heard that pears 
will grow on black locust. 

When setting scions use newspaper to 
cover the wax to prevent its getting too 
soft and running when the sun is extra 
warm.—Henry D. Cheney, Mass. 
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bushel for selling expense. 


3y this means several carloads of fruit 
could be sold in small towns that had farm and a stone office building houses 
always been content with a few boxes and the force of clerks who attend to mail, 
The reason payrolls and other items. 


barrels during the season. 





Gathering apples. 


A scene on a fruit farm at North Ridgeway near Rochester, N. Y. 


Automobiles, auto trucks and modern 
steam machinery are used on this wheat 








for this was that the price at which this 
fruit was sold enabled housewives to use 
it liberally in their cooking and even for 
drying—in short, consumption was great- 
ly stimulated. 

The growers have made mistakes in 
the execution of this plan; the most ser- 
lous of these being that some careless 
or unscrupulous growers and associations 
have shipped out fruit which should never 
have left the orchard. 

One of the leading growers sums up the 
situation in these words: ‘‘We need strong 
ocal associations which can control pro- 
per grading and packing and see that 
oly the right kind of fruit goes out from 
the shipping station. During the past 
season over 200 carloads were shipped 
from Springdale and of this perhaps thirty 
or forty per cent should have been used 
for canning, evaporating or vinegar pur- 
poses. 

Apples should never be loaded into 

tars in bulk, but should be packed in boxes 
and handled like food that is intended to 
eeaten by the human family. This, 
however, would add about 20 cents to the 
‘ost of preparing a bushel for market, 
but this would in a measure be offset by 
ess loss from bruised and rotten fruit and 
mike it more readily salable. 
_ Personally I have never sold my fruit 
Nthis way, having an extensive direct 
ttle in faney boxed apples of my own; 
but I think this movement is along the 
right line and it will eventually be quite 
‘factor in properly distributing the fruit 
ol this seetion. 

Grade and pack the fruit right. Sell 
tect to the consumer, always giving him 
that he thinks he is getting, and we will 
4ve gone far towards a solution of this 
"xing selling problem.’? 

espite the mistakes which have been 
tade in the execution of this plan, the 
fa itself is evidently fundamentally 
“und. Already the growers are profiting 
' their past mistakes and word has gone 
‘tt along the line that these same mistakes 
Must not be repeated another season. 
uring the past fifty years the methods 

ng manufactured goods from the 


Ml gett; 
Mducer to the consumer have been 





To seed this extensive wheat farm there 
were used 39 drills and 42 harrows and 
five steam plows, each with a capacity of 
60 acres a day, turned over last year’s 
stubble. On the farm are 600 spans of 
horses and mules worth from $450 to $500 
aspan. There are employed the year 
round 250 men, 18 women and 30 boys and 
girls. At harvest time the force is tripled 
for three months. 

The work of harvesting 32,000 acres will 
be a huge undertaking. Five combined 
harvesters and threshers, 10 header ma- 
chines and four separators will be used. 
One combined harvester and thresher 
has a capacity of from 70 to 90 acres of 
wheat aday. This machine cuts a swath 
35 feet wide and another cuts a swath 2s 
feet wide. 

All the wheat is sacked’ A new supply 
of 250,000 sacks was purchased this spring 
for nine cents each. More than 500,000 
sacks will be needed if an ordinary crop 
is harvested. 

Ben Grote is another’big Bend farmer 
who has 10,000 acres seeded to wheat this 
year; John Webb has a field of 9,500 acres, 
while there are many farmers who are 
owners of fields from 5,000 to 1,500 acres 
—all planted to fall and spring wheat— 
Walla Walla, Wash. corr., New York Sun. 
——o ; 

Editor’s Note.—How about these big 
wheat fields? Will they and the others, 
not bring about a glut in wheat? This is 
what is claimed of the big orchards. 
But, joking aside, I have no fear of a 
serious glut of either wheat or good apples. 

0 
The Herons of Andalusia. 

Of all the birds he had studied, said W. 
Farren in a lecture at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition, none showed 
conjugal affection in quite the same way as 
the brownbacked herons of Andalusia 
in Spain. Whenever the husband relieved 
his wife at the nest he invariably laid his 
neck over hers in a momentary embrace 
and then took up his position while the 
other bird flew away. The herons never 
omitted this affectionate salutation — 
London Standard. 
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Make ‘We Wheels Turn Faster 


D” you ever stop to consider the miles and miles 
you and your horses travel over the road every year? 
You really spend a large part of your life slowly rid- 

ing over the roads to town, mill, creamery, etc. 
When a hurry trip comes up, such as the getting of a repair part in 
harvest time, your horses can go only so fast. A ten or twelve-mile trip 
requires an entire day to go and come. Compare the horses with an 


International Motor Truck 


Sturdy, dependable, reliable, willing, easy to manage, economical 
—all this the International is, It will do all this daily traveling, 
over any and all kinds of roads where horsescan go—and go much 
faster and much farther. It will turn your trips into pleasure rides. 

The motor is simple and powerful. The solid tires eliminate tire 
troubles. One convenieat lever controlsthecar. Brakes are strong 
and sure. Through sand, snow, mud, over hills, the International will 
travel all day withouttiring. Where is the horse that can do that? 

Study the International Motor Truck. Send a postal today 

for catalogues and full information, to the 


4 \nternational Harvester Company of America 


(ine ted) 
109 Harvester Building CHICAGO USA 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


and Mr. Green’s Book 


Aw is 
Se 


Both for the Price of One 


END today and get the whole 

story of How Mr. Green Made 
the Old Farm Pay. It is a wonder- 
ful story. 

It tells Mr. Green’s personal ex- 
perience with a worn-out farm 
and how he made it pay Big Profits 
while the orchards were growing. 

Send only fifty cents for the 
whole story and Green’s Fruit 
Grower every month for a whole 
year. Lest you forget, do it now. 





Green’s Fruit Grower 
Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Or send a dollar for the book and 
Green’s Fruit Grower for three 
years. 
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Wood Shingles? 
No! No!! No!!! 


STOP the Awful Waste 





of wood —the cause of disastrous 
fires, leaky roofs and endless expense and 
trouble. Use beautiful,indestructible Edwards 
“STEEL” Shingles. Costless, lastlongerthan 
wood—better inevery way. Over 100,000men 
now use Edwards “STEEL” Shingles—the shin- 
giles that never ret, rust or burn. Ten times 
easier to put on. Each one dipped in molien 


zine afteritiscut. Noraw or exposed edges. 
Patented Edwards Interlocking Device per- 


mits contraction and expansion— makes | 
joints water-tictt FOREVER! $10,000 guar- | 
antee against lightning loss FREE. 
{ 
} 
| 


START Saving Money By Using 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Fire-Proof! Rust-Proof! Leak-Proof! 
We sell direct from factory and pay freight. 
SHINGLE BOOK FREE. Write for book 

and Prepaid Factory Prices. See for your- 
self how much less Steel costs than 
then get busy! If you give dimensions of your | 
roof, we willquote prices onentirejob. Send f | 
postal right off — Catalog No. 1054. and 
special prices will come by return mail. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1004-1054 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohio | 

















Sheep WIZARD Manure 


NATURAL FERTILIZER 
All plant food and humus. No filler. No 
weeds. Bigger crops. Better soil. Concen- 
trated. Easy to handle and apply. 
Ask for booklet and prices—today 
The Pulverized 27 Union Stock Yards 
Manure Co. Chicago, Ill, 























ELEC TRI HOME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS, 

CARRIAGE, BICYCLE, FISHING, FLASH 
and AUTO LIGHTS, Fans, Engines, Dynamos, Belts, Bells, Books. 
Cat. 3c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS 2228 


the U. S. We have it. to the largest 
makers of trensparent handled knives and razors 
ip the world for proof. Write us today. Address 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 154 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 


24 BULBS FOR 10c. 


and Complete Treatise on Bulb Culture, 
indoors and out, and beautiful Catalogue— 
ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 
These 24 Bulbs, 3 each of 8 different 
kinds, Tulips, Jonquils, G. Hyacinths, 
Iris, Freesias, &c., will make beautiful 
pot flowers for winter or lovely early 
spring flowers for the garden. Plant now. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare winter- 
, blooming plants FREE TO ALL. 
John Lewis Childs, Fleral Park, N. ¥- 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost 

N ‘ 





Tet us chow 
you the best 
paying can 
vassi 
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n actuai use. Do it Now 
1144 S. Campbell Av., cago 
2d and Madison Streets, Oakland, 


Aermotor Co., Ch 


Aermotor Co., 


$25 to $75]! 
Easily Saved] 


| 
| 
t 
On the Kalamazoo Furnace 
Get our direct factory prices | 




















Blue - Print 
Heating Plans and the Kalamazoo Offer 
FREE before you close a deal for | 





any kind ofa heating plant. 
Nobody can give better quality or service 
—nobody can save you as much in price. 


Cash or Credit —30-Day FreeTrial | | 
360-Day Approval Test and $100,000 Guarantee } | 
Anybody can install the Kalamazoo Furnace. 
Our experts will guide 
\\ you. Just send rough 
P sketches of your floor 
plans and we will mail 
you Blue- Print Plans 
tl free—designed specially 
Mm for your home. j 
Don’t miss the Kalamazoo | 


} 





offer by any means, Write 
today fer Catalog No. 93n- j 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. | 
Manufacturers } 
Kal , Michi 





We make a full line of Stoves, Rances, 
Gas Stoves and Furnacee. We have 3 
catalogs. Ark for the one you want. 


Gel revi Ve V sly 


Direct to You 
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Gas 
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crop and every peach tree in the county, 


| Burying Peach Trees and Berry Bushes 


for Protection During Winter. 

There are sections of the northwest 
where the raspberry and blackberry are 
not hardy enough to withstand the 
winters. In such localities the growers 
bend down the bushes and cover them 
with earth, thus giving them protection 
during the coldest weather. 

Tn other parts of the couatry where they 
cannot succeed with peaches fully exposed 
to the severe winters they have methods 
of partially uprooting acres of peach trees 
and bending them down to the earth and 


' covering them with soil and hay or straw, 
| protecting the peach trees, setting them 


out something after the manner in which 
we have spoken of the protection of berry 
plants. 

Mr. E. N. Berry of Junta, Colorado, 
has succeeded in pulling over with a tackle 
large bearing peach trees so that the tops 
rest on the earth, and then by covering 
them with earth and straw or hay has 
succeeded with a peach orchard of con- 
siderable size and has sold the fruit from 
single trees at $25.00. He says he has 
covered 600 trees and protected them 
through severe winters so that they bore 
good crops at an expense of only $100. 

Mr. Berry must be an ingenious and a 
hard working man to secure such excellent 
results. I confess that though t am some- 
thing of a peach grower I cannot imagine 


not covered was killed, by an early freeze. 
I covered most of my trees the fall of 1912 
and those I did not cover, the fruit buds 
are all killed. I want to make one broad 
assertion, I am confident I can grow 
peaches in any country where the season 
is long enough to ripen them.—E. N. 
Berry, Colorado. 
—————-0O--~ 
A Connecticut Fruit Farm. 

Adjoining the field of Perfection cur- 
rants is one acre of red raspberries, and a 
grand field it is, too, in spite of the fact 
it is eight years old. Only one variety, 
the King, is grown. The same method of 
fertilization is followed with the rasp- 
berries as with the currants—the grow- 
ing of crimson clover between the rows 
and the application of potash and acid 
phosphate, says Connecticut Farmer. 
This field has produced six bumper crops 
of raspberries, the average year yielding 
about 5,000 pint baskets. This year the 
pick will be less, probably about 4,000 
pint baskets. The season’s pick averages 
to net from 7% to 8 cents per pint basket 
at the farm. If we remember rightly the 
Doctor told us he would not crop the 
raspberries another season, as the ficld 
is getting old. He spoke of root gall 
getting into old stands and the impossi- 
bility of reaching it by spraying. Of 
course, he sprays for foliage and cane 
troubles. 














Mr. E. N. Berry of Colorado and one of his peach trees protected from frost by 





how a large peach tree 10 or 12 ft. high, 
deeply rooted, can at slight expense be 
pulled over with its top resting on the 
earth and successfully protected, though 
Mr. Berry tells precisely how he does the 
work in an essay in the annual report of 
the State Board of Horticulture of Colo- 
rado. 

If you pull over a peach or any fruit tree 
a portion of the roots must be exposed 
and utterly torn from the earth and 
broken. These roots must be protected 
during winter by being banked up with 
earth. I am sure Mr. Berry’s method 
would not be so great a success on hard 
stony or clayey ground. His soil is loose 
and pliable, which makes the work _cqm- 
paratively easy for him. Mr. Berry 
indicates that he has some difficulty in 
protecting the blossoms which are some- 
what unfolded before the tree is released 
and set back in its permanent position. 
At this critical period the blossoms or 
buds must have some air. If they get 
too much air they will get the frost. I 
therefore advise caution in planting peach 
trees largely with the expectation of bury- 
ing the tops and thus protecting the buds 
where they are almost certain to be 
injured in winter if not protected. 

Mr. Berry sends interesting photo- 
graphs, one of which we publish, showing 
something of the extent of his peach 
orchard with some of the trees buried 
under earth and hay. Mr. E. N. Berry 
closes his letter as follows: The trees 
I covered in the fall of 1911 all had a full 


great, tall timothy that must yield many 
tons of hay. é 

In all there are about 2,000 peach trees, 
ranging in age from trees of this year’s 
set to old bearing trees. The varicties 
represented are: Greensboro, Wardell, 
Mayflower, Champion, Elberta, Fox Seed- 
ling, Iron Mountain and Hiley. It will 
be noted that the varieties give a succes. 
sion of picking from the Greensboro to 
the Champion. He thinks the Carmen 
pays best because it is practically sure to 
give a crop every year. This year he lost 
all his Elbertas by the late frosts; other 
varieties came through in good shape, 
He plants his peach trees fifteen feet apart + 
each way. In the orchard set this spring 
he has four rows of potatoes between the 
rows of trees, and white beans in the rows 
with the trees, Last year he intereropped 
with turnips. He is partial to potatoes 
because potatoes are a cash crop and re- 
turn a good profit. The peach orchards 
are well taken care of in every respect, 
and the trees show the effects of scientific 
treatment. Crimson clover is used as a 
cover crop, and to supply nitrogen and 
humus, 

The farm is famous for its strawberries, 
Every year one acre is fruited. This 
year’s crop yiclded 4,265 quarts to the 
acre, which sold at an average price of 
13 cents per quart. His method of grow- 
ing strawberries 1s @ new one on us. He 





burying during the winter. 





It may not seem hardly worth while 
to say much about the few cherry trees. 
There are only eleven trees of the Mont- 
morency variety. These eleven trees pro- 
duced 30 bushels of fruit this year, all of 
which sold at the door for 10 cents per 
quart. 

Half a mile removed from the small 
fruit plantations is the main portion of 
the farm, consisting of 12 acres of peaches, 
2 acres of strawberries, and as fine hay 
fields as we have ever seen. This part 
of the farm contains 27 acres, every inch 
of which is high-class land. Seventeen 
acres of this was bought about 15 years 
ago, and the neighbors Jaughed at him for 
buyingit and paying $1,000. It was rough 
stony, wet, and numerous stone walls 
divided it into small lots. A party agreed 
to remove the stone walls and pick up the 
stone for $350. The stone were hauled 
to the boundaries and substantial stone 
walls built. The Doctor told us he spent 
about $1,C00 in removing the stones, 
digging ditches and repairing the old 
barns on this 27-acre farm. It has no 
house upon it. The first two years the 
hay crop alone netted $660 off this farm, 
tosay nothing of potatoes and other crops. 
It is now as smooth as a floor and carrying 
a heavy burden.of timothy hay, except the 
two acres where strawberries are grown 
and a corner where there is @ 4-year-old 
block of Elberta peaches. One of the 
most remarkable things about Doctor 
Johnson’s farm is the way the roadsides 
are kept clean—not a weed or a piece of 
brush or a visible stone, but imstead, 


does not rotate the crop. As soon 2s 
the fruiting season is over the vines are 
mowed off, the land plowed and harrowed, 
and crimson clover sowed. In the spring 
the clover is plowed under and new 
plants set. Thus is kept up a continuous 
succession Of strawberries on the same 
piece of land. The fields of one acre each 
adjoin each other; one field is growing 
plants for next year’s fruiting; and the 
other field is being fruited, and, in tum, 
growing clover. The fields are alternated 
in picking, but the positions never change. 
Dr. Johnson claims he can grow strawbet- 
ries indefinitely upon the same land. 
For fertilizer, he uses crimson clover 0 
supply nitrogen, and potash and ack 
phosphate—the same old handy combina- 
tion that makes money for him wherever 
tried. He said he used to mulch with 
coarse stable manure, but he found the 
manure held the moisture in the wrong 
place and the berries rotted on the vines, 
Now he mulches with meadow hay a” 
fertilizes with chemicals. 
——_0——_—— 
Instead of keeping Trouble, 
In your sad employ, 
Get out onthe highway 
And have a whirl with joy! , 
—Atlanta Constitution. 





o—— 
“Don’t you think that we should have 
a more elastic currency?” asked the 0 
Fogy. 
“Tt is elastic enough,” 
Grouch. ‘Why don’t they make 1t ™ 
adhesive?’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Not too Old to Plant Trees. 
Written by Geo. E. Tilly, for Green’s Fruit Grower 
4y old, old man, three-seore years ago 
Bethought himself, of some good thing, 
That he for man might do yo ‘ 
efore being borne on Spirit wing, 
To realms of Eternal Day. 


He thought, and thought, I am not rich, 
No granite to my memory, or name, 
O’er my grave will be placed, by which 
Che world at large, will know my fame! 
Or care that I had lived. 


Pondering o’er the thought, at last 
4n inspiration came, said he! 

A irce I'll plant, to show that in the past, 
| lived, to hand down to posterity 

A }iving memorial to me. 


Though four-seore years of life he’d live, 
The work he now begun, and many a tree 
Of choicest fruit, was planted by his hand, 
(hat his successors, the result of his labors 
might see, é 
And partake of the bountiful fruit. 


A friend of the old man, passing that way, 
Beheld him, with astonishment spake, 
Wi! neighbor, vou’re not allowed to stay! 
Che fruit of vour labor, yourself to partake, 
Why strive so hard, in this way? 


Ali! yes, my good friend, I know I'll soon die, 
But others will live when I’m gone, 

I something must do, for posterity; 
{nd so the old man kept on, P 

*Till a whole orchard was planted by him. 


He lived a while longer, his work was complete; 
Che trees flourished fine, and early fruit bore, 


Still they continue an abundance to give, 
For his grandchildren, and some others to 
share. 


: . 
And hold him in memory dear. 


Let us each do something for posterity’s sake, 
Not simply that our name might live; 
But bestow our best thought, and all others 
make, 
Better, by whatever of good we can give 
To pass down to the ages to come. 








or 
Orchard Fertilization. 

Most general farm orchards have been 
left in sod for many years and are in sod 
at present. Many are cropped in the 
regular rotation and the crops removed 
from the land. In most cases no effort 
has been made to feed the trees or to keep 
up the fertility of the soil, says M. C. 
Burritt. 

Apples are as much a crop as anything 
grown on the farm and should be so re- 
garded. If the trees are not taken care 
of, a farmer has no reason to expect that 
they will give good yields. When more 
than one crop is grown on the same land 
without extra care, fertilization, ete., 
good yields of both may not justly be 
expected. When this practice has been in 
yogue on @ farm it may be expected that 
the orchard will be lacking in fertility. 
The growth of the trees will usually 
indicate the fact. If the tree looks 
scrawny and stunned and if examination 
shows either that no growth or but a few 
inches of annual growth are being made, 
it is certain that fertilization is one of 
the necessary requisites for rejuvenation. 

The necessary plant food is best sup- 
lied by barnyard manure applied at the 
rate of 10 loads per acre for alight applica- 
tion or 20 loads for a heavy application. 
This amounts to a load for each two to 
five trees. Such an application will not 
only go far toward supplying the nec- 
essary nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, but especially, of course, will add 
humus and help to improve the physical 
condition of the soil. Manure should be 
applied in the fall after plowing or during 
the winter, except on land that washes 
badly. It should not be piled near the 
trunk of the tree, but should be spread 
wiformly over the entire surface of the 
ground. It is particularly essential to 
spread the manure under and beyond the 
farthest extent of the branches, as the 
most important feeding roots penetrate 
this area. 

Nitrogen produces strong wood growth, 
which is desirable on old trees not growing 
vigorously. It is easily possible to over- 
io the use of nitrogen and produce wood 
growth at the expense of fruit buds and 
truit. Potash and phosphoric acid are 
iound in larger proportions in the leaves 
and fruit. Good, vigorous twig-growth, 
an abundance, of large dark-greenleaves, 
and fruit of good size are the most satis- 
factory proof of sufficient fertility. 

Manure will usually supply the needed 
elements in sufficient quantity, if a med- 
lum to heavy application can be made. 
But if it ean not be obtained commercial 
fertilizers may be resorted to. For the 
irst year, about 200 pounds of nitrate of 
‘ola or 300 pounds of dried blood per 
‘re should be applied broadcast in early 
sprmg and thoroughly worked into the 
sol with the spring-tooth harrow. It is 
Well to apply the nitrate of soda in two 
4pplications a few weeks apart, especially 
soils which are leachy and in wet sea- 
Sons, as part of the nitrogen may leach 
Way if itis all appliedatonce. It should 
also he applied a little later than the 
other fertilizers after growth has started. 
After the first year leguminous cover 
‘ops should be depended on for nitrogen. 
“fen trom 200 to 400 pounds of treated 
‘ck phosphate or basie slag and the same 
tnount of sulphate or muriate of potash 
hould be used to furnish the other two 
“ements, Thus a large amount of avail- 
on plant food will be supplied to the 
‘ e€ and should result not only in better 
ood xrowth, but in the formation of 


vigorous leaf and fruit buds for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Lime is not usually a true fertilizer, 
except on soils markedly deficient in 
lime. It will‘ usually be advisable to 
apply from 1,500 to 2,000- pounds of 
fresh-burned lime, or its equivalent, 
per acre, in order to correct natural soil 
acidity, if there be any, to hasten the 
decay of organic material, to increase the 
activity of the soil bacteria, and to im- 
prove the physical condition of the soil. 

Legend of the Apple. 

Many curious and interesting legends 
are connected with trees and plants. 
The apple was held in great reverence by 
the ancient people of various nations. 
The Druids esteemed the apple tree be- 
cause the sacred mistletoe grew upon its 
trunk as well as upon that of the oak. 
The Thebans offered apples upon the al- 
tars of Hercules. The Norse races be- 
lieved that when their gods began to 
grow old they could regain their youth 
by eating apples which had the power of 
making those who tasted them immortal. 
In England, it was customary for priests 
to bless apples on the twenty-fifty of 
July, and the first day of November was 
considered as the especial day of the 
guardian angel of fruits and seeds, Ap- 
ples were eaten on All Hallow Eve, 
Twelfth Day, Christmas Eve, and other 
festivals. In some parts of England the 
farmers, on Christmas Eve, prepared 
bowls of cider and bits of toast which 
they carried into the -orchards. After 
throwing the cider on the tree’s roots and 
placing the toast upon the branches, they 
formed a ring about the trunk and sang a 
song, believing that this ceremony would 
cause the apple tree to bear an (abundant 
crop of fruit. 

The orchardists of the days of settle- 
ment were great fruit men. Their first 
permanent planting was an apple orch- 
ard, many Sevesban seeds from the old 
home place for that purpose. The next 
move was to graft the seedling trees, and 
transform them into bearers of the pip- 
pins and the choice varieties of winter 
fruit. In those days there were few in- 
sect pests, and the crop was invariably 
good, though there was little sale of the 
product.—Watkins Chronicle. 

Oo 
The Grape Cure. 

The grape ‘‘cure’’ is most often em- 
ployed alone, but it is sometimes used as 
an adjunct or as supplementary to a 








suitable for all individuals whose condi- 
tion is ill defined, dyspeptics without 
being aware of it, in general great eaters 
and sometimes great drinkers, who in 
the morning have a heavy head, an un- 
pleasant taste in the mouth, bad breath 
and a general feeling of fatigue. 
WESTERN NEW YORK APPLE 
PROSPECTS. 


Shortage is Chiefly in Baldwins. 
Many Orchards in This State 
Being Shy. 

That the outlook for the apple crop this 
year is not so flattering as last season is 
the general opinion of the trade. There 
is a falling off in various producing sec- 
tions, especially in Baldwin orchards. 
This is borne out by comprehensive 
reports in the leading produce papers, 
including the New York ‘Packer’ and 
“Produce News.” 

It is estimated that the total apple crop 
of the United States this year will be from 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 barrels, compared 
with 42,500,000 barrels last year and 





30,000,000 barrels in 1911. The crop last 
year was an enormous one, being fully 
40 per cent. larger than in 1911. With 
favorable growing weather from now until 
harvest, some authorities look for the 
yield this year to equal the 1911 record. 

_ Baldwins are the shortest crop, espec- 
ially in this part of the state. Western 
New York orchardists who had full yields 
last fall say they have only a third to a 
half a crop this season. But there is a 
good crop of summer and fall varieties, 
while Kings, Greenings and Russets also 
give promise of satisfactory yields. 

The condition of the fruit differs in 
various orchards. Some of the trees have 
small apples, due to the dry weather; 
others have a fine showing. The crop is 
a little backward as compared with last 
year, but there is a good distribution of 
fruit on the trees. 

Nothing very accurate is heard as to 
ao Growers who have small crops are 
yullish and think they ought to get from 
$2.50 to $3.50 a barrel, the outside figure 
for Baldwins. Buyers claim that $2.25 
ought to be the limit for No. 1 pack, with 
$2.50 the top for fancy Baldwins. 
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The Favored Fruit Region“. World 


The Appalachian Mountain section in the states 
of Virginia, Tennessee, Western North Carolina, 
Northern Georgia, and Alabama possess advantages unequaled any- 
where in the world for the growing of fruit, and especially for apples. 
The long growing season, gentle, abundant rains, and sunny days give 
Southeastern fruit a distinctive color and flavor making it the highest 
quality in both European and American markets. 


PRU Ty: Apple Lands at $15 to $50 per acre 

CRO Ya Mountain cove land (the very best for apples) in many 
aid ban places can be purchased from $15 to $50 an acre. 
: The short haul (12 to 24 hours) to the great Central and 
Eastern markets and Atlantic ports gives the Southern fruit 
growera _— advantage over those in distant sections. 

ards pay from $100 to $500 an acre up. 

Send Now for the Fruit Booklet. 

Everyone interested in fruit growing locations should have a copy of the 


and copies of the Southern Field, a bi-monthly magazine, sent free. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agt., Southern Ry., Room 44 Washington, D. C, 
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mineral water ‘“‘cure.’’? According to the 
condition of the digestive organs of the | 
patient, the whole grape is given or only 
the juice, the latter being obtained very | 
sasily, for example, by using a lemon | 
squeezer or by pressing the grapes in a} 
strainer. 

Whenever it is possible a part at least 
of the daily dose should consist of the en- | 
tire grape. In the case of a patient who | 
is a great eater and who wishes to become | 
thin, the latter procedure is especially 
recommendable, for the skin and stones 
of the grapes in passing through the ali- 
mentary canal without being digested 
considerably aid the evacuation of the 
intestines. On the other hand these 
indigestible parts, forming a mass, tend | 
to diminish the sensation of hunger and | 
thus facilitate the diminution of the 
dietary ration, says St. Louis Republican. 

A beginning is made by taking every 
day from 500 to 1,000 grammes of grapes 
and grape juice, and the quantity is gradu- 
ally increased to two and four kilogram- 
mes, which should be taken in three por- 
tions—the half 6n an empty stomach, a 
quarter of an hour before each of the 
principal meals which will be regulated 
according to the effect it is desired to 
obtain. 

The obesity ‘cure’? should be prohi- 
bited in the case of enfeebled, anaemic 
and scrofulous persons and those conva- | 
lescent from febrile diseases. It should 
be recommended, however, in all the con- 
ditions which arise from an abdominal 
plethora, constipation, inflation, gout, 
chronic rheumatism and gravel. 

This ‘‘cure’”’ is advisable above all in 
affections due to arthitism. Annual min- | 
eral water ‘‘cures’’ are insufficient as a 
remedy for the acid diathesis. A cure | 
san be effected only by means of a com- | 
plete change in the mode of life, in an 
ailmentation which tends to alkalize the 
humors. 

Nothing contributes better to this, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tailiens, than a fruit 
“cure’”’ continued in a mitigated manner | 
throughout the year by means of grapes, | 
oranges, cherries, etc. | 

Numerous other ailments are influenced 


beneficially by the grape “cure.” It = 
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paper head-linings are used. 


Cushions 


NO SLACK BARRELS 
NO BRUISED FRUIT 


When these inexpensive corrugated 


Standard 


discs 16% inches in diameter. Special sizes if required. Corrugated 


sheets furnished to cover crates and boxes. 
Proof Corrugated Apple Box is a winner. 


TheH & D Frost- 
Write for circular. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 











JUST THINK OF 'T .. | 


ABarrel Spray runp 








mixture. 
brass. 





operated. 


for use, weight 40 Ibs. 


Service Department 





With two 15 ft. lengths of hose, ready to use, 
all complete, for only $8.98 


With bronze ball valves and brass seats; the 
plunger is brass. 
The cylinder and discharge pipe are all 
The air chamber is 30 inches in length, enab- 
ling the pump to throw a constant and elastic spray. 
It has good 
The Mechanical Agitator stirs the solution 
from the bottom, making it impossible for this pump 
to clog under any circumstances. 


Price, No. 6 complete, with Mechanical Agitator, two 15-ft. lengths of three-ply 
discharge hose and two nozzles for spraying two rows at one time, ready 
8-ft. Extension Pipe for higher trees, each. .... 2.0... 200... c eee eee eee 60 


NOTICE—We cannot fill orders for these when our present stock is exhausted. 
If you want one of these bargains order at once. 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


Will handle hot, cold or any caustic 


leverage, is very powerful and easily 


... -88.98 


Rochester, N. Y. 











mse’ SCALECIDE ve 


**Scalecide’’ will positively destroy San Jose, Cot- 
tony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, etc., without injury 
to the trees. Endorsed by Experiment Stations, 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF- 


Our booklet, ‘‘Scalecide, the Tree Saver’ proves 
our every assertion. 
Co., Dept. ‘‘F’’, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


Mailed free. B. G. Pratt 
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Adventures of Judge Martin Olm- 
stead as a Soldier, as a Hunter 
in the Great West and as a 
Judge in the Supreme 
Court of Idaho. 

By Charles A. Green. 
(Continued from last Month) 

Judge Olmstead had many interesting 
experiences with the Indians of the Idaho 
plains. They dig by the ton roots of the 
eamas, which is something like our sweet- 
flag. This root, buffalo meat and dried 
native plums which grow wild in that 
state, are their principal means_ of sus- 
tenance during long winters. The In- 
dians are fond of dog meat, but this is not 
plentiful enough to be their steady diet. 
The Judge has often eaten dog meat in 
his association with the Indians. He 
says it tastes like mutton. He did not 
know what he was eating and enjoyed 
it, but realizing that it was dead dog it 
almost turned his stomach. The Indians 
have feasts at which dog meat is served 
as on a special occasion. 

Explaining the fatness of the buffalo, 
he said that it was owing in part to the 
seed of the buffalo grass which the buffalo 
feed upon. The buffalo migrated at 
different dates from the north to the 
south and from the south to the north, 
covering on each migration several thous- 
and miles. Big herds might be found at 
one date in Idaho and Montana and then 
again much farther north as summer 
advanced, retreating again to the south 
when winter frost appeared. 

Judge Olmstead was ever fond of hunt- 
ing and was often the companion of Chas. 
A. Green, Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
in his early days in hunting the squirrel 
and partridge in the woods on the farms 
about twelve miles south of Rochester, 
N. Y. He tells me that when in Idaho 
hunting the wild buffalo and the ante- 
lope, he often recalled his early hunting 
days near Rochester for small game and 
wished that Editor Green could be with 
him when he was surrounded with such 
big game in Idaho. 

He says that the antelope is more 
easily shot than the buffalo. If you will 
stand or sit upon the prairie the distant 
antelope will come up to you and raise 
their heads above surrounding knolls 
to get a peep at you and tlrus are easily 
brought down by the rifle. Their curi- 
osity is the source of their death by the 
bullet of the plainsman. 





The New Excel 


EERE RE I RI Be OLIN Er en 
WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE. 
\RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instruments 





inte use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. 
the foremost among farmers are GREEN’s FruiT GROWER readers. 
Telescope, like the Excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. It 


enables the farmer to inspect fences, count 


Wild elk were numerous in Idaho in 
the early days. Sometimes they were 
tamed and driven before a wagon like a 
horse. He had a tame elk which he 
thought much of, but he became so im- 
ag he was obliged to give him away, 
yut invariably he would return again, 
therefore he had given him away to nearly 
a dozen different men. The elk would 
enter the house and placing his forepaws 
on the table would gather into his pouch 
all the bread in the building. 

I asked the Judge if he did not think 
the time had come for western men to 
go east to buy good cheap farms rather 
than for eastern men to go west. He 
said he thought not since British Colum- 
bia was offering an opening to settlers 
and many of them were going there. 

HIS EXPERIENCE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Judge Olmstead is now residing in 
southern California. He says the price 
of real estate there is very high. If you 
buy land in southern California, you must 
pay 30% for climate and 25% for boom, 
only 45% being represented in the real 
value of the property. 

The Judge had pronounced views of 
the treatment of the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. Hesaidthe Japanese and also the 
Chinese are industrious, temperate and 
worthy people, very helpful in doing 
housework and helping to gather the crops 
of fruit, and in fact almost any kind of 
work which may be set before them. 
His thought was that California is a rob 
state in which absurd laws are passed 
and that California people object not to 
the vices of the Japanese but to their -vir- 
tues, that is to their industry and their 
frugality. He tells of fruit growers who 
have secured large numbers of Japanese 
to pick large orchards of apricots, peaches, 
oranges, nuts and other fruits, being at- 
tacked and driven awayfrom the orchards. 
He knew of one instance where the crop 
of a large olive orchard was entirely lost 
for three years owing to the fact that the 
Japanese were not allowed by agitation 
to gather the fruit as they would like to 
have done. There is a crying need for 
help in California in gathering the vari- 
ous crops of fruit, but the sentiment of 
the California people is such that they 
will not allow the Japanese to gather this 
fruit or allow them to work in any way 
in these orchards. The Judge said that 
Italians, Greeks and Mexicans are now 
doing most of the work in California, 
particularly in the great orchards there, 





J 


It is conceded that 
A good 


but that they are not as good workers as 
are the Japanese. In all Judge Olm- 
stead’s long experience as a judge upon 
the bench he had never sent- up a Japanese 
for assault. This indicates the inoffensive 
character of the Japanese. 

When I asked the Judge what f could 
do to entertain him, he said that he felt 
compelled to rest in his hotel for the 
present so that he might meet the strain 
es upon him when he arrived at the cele- 

ration at Gettysburg to which he is 
journeying. During his service in the 
Civil War he was wounded in the hip and 
in his foot, which makes it difficult for 
him to walk. 

—_——_0——_—-_—_~ 
“Ol’ Nutmeg’s Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 
August Thankfulness. 
It makes us feel bad 
To work so like sin; 
But it makes us feel good 
When the hay is all in. 

Keep a stock uv cheer on hand; it’s 
allus useful. 

Ef we don’t profit by our experiences 
perhaps somebuddy else will. 

Free speech is purty costly sometimes 
by the time it’s kerried into the court 
room. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
—so is a little inheritance sometimes. 

Ey’rybuddy orter be natteral, but cf 
they were, how on-natteral they would 

! 


e! 
To do the right thing at the right time 
sometimes seems to come in jest wrong. 
Ev'ry one would hev his fortune told 
pervidin’ he knew ‘twuz goin’ ¢o suit 
him. 

It is one thing to know a good story, 
an’ quite another one to tell it properly. 

The feller who ain’t up an’ doin’ now- 
days stan’s in the way uv bein’ done. 

Sayin’ one thing an’ doin’ another is 
the on’y way some folks will do anythinz. 

Lots uv women haters like to look at 
the women when the women ain’t a-lookin 
themselves. 

The man who raises more mischief than 
anything else ain’t a very good farmer 
fur his neighborhood. 

You ¢an’t tell by the looks uv a poller- 
tician how fur he kin jump, or in which 
direction. 

Ef you will on’y own uj) to your mistake 
you won't be ha’f so apt to make it ag’in. 

Melon patches are at the height uv 
their glory, jest now, an’ so ate the small 


: | ae ante” ‘ 
Ss1or Telescope *::::. idee uv a hot time is 


two plates uv ice cream an’ a glass uv 
cold water, : 

Ef you know anything ag’inst any- 
buddy else it ain’t ha’f so apt to spread 
ef you keep it to yourself. 

Boys will be boys, uv course, but they 
orter be impressed with the idea thet 
sometime they're goin’ to be men. 

Some people say they wouldn’t snore 
ef they could help it. The ones who 
hev to listen to ’em might say the same 
thing. 

There’s plenty uv room at the top, but 
ef you don’t look out somebuddy up there 
is liable to drop a stun on top uv your 
cocoanut. 





stock and take note of what his employes 


Ef you should tell a boy thet goin’ in 
swimmin’ a dozen times a day would be 


are doing at a distance; to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be lapt to make him bald headed he would 
gained for the whole family by viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains | go in jest ez many times, but probberly 
or the sea, studying the sun-spots or eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or | wouldn’t go in over his head. 


dark leng 






is eye-piece is worth 
more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study ‘the 
sun. 


They are brass bound, brass safety cap 


powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. 





This is a long, power- | 
powerful Telescope for) 
terrestrial and celestial | 
use. 


"9061 ‘Nady "yoq 


on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
Guaranteed by the maker. 


Every sojourner in the country should secure one of these instruments, and no 


farmer should be without one. 
astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO 


Objects miles away are brought to view with 


GET IT 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get four of their 
friends or neighbors to subscribe for GREEN’s Fruit GROWER at our special intro- 
ductory priee of 35 cents. Go out and get four new subscribers, send us only one 
dollar, keep the extra forty cents. We will then send you the complete Telescope 


all charges paid. DO IT TO-DAY while 


the special offer lasts. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 










without 


f recovery is na’ 
sending you Trial of 


Don’ 3 
eae EY ) NN 
the pubic 


springs—cannot slip, so cannot 
bone. Thousands have successfully treated themselves 
from work and conquered the most 
@ velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold 
Process _o! so no further use for trusses. We 
pao absolutely FREE. Write TODAY, Address, fae Similie 


—PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 12] St. Louis, Mo. GRAND PRIX. 


licators 


Posely to hold the parts many | To place. No straps, buckles or 


ie or compress DP 
at_home 
Soft as 





e what 


| Dame Rumor. 
Dame Rumor goes from house to house, 


| Most charitably inclined; 


But in her wayward, winding course, 

Leaves trails of woe behind. 
an 

Agricultural Possibilities. 
Commissioner Pearson pointed out 
|that emphasis was being placed at the 
show on the range of agricultural pro- 
duction in New York, and that the state 
does not depend upon any one crop. He 
said the state produced 45 per cent. of 
all the cheese manufactured in the United 
States, and that dairy products of New 
York were greater than those of any other 
state. Also, more hay and more wheat 
are grown here than in any other state. 
Moreover, New York state produces 20,- 
000,000 pounds of honey, valued at §5,- 
000,000 in a year. 

Here is one thing the Commissioner 
said: Why, New York stands at the head 
of all the states of the Union in the value 
of farm products an acre, and is only 
passed in the total value of farm products 
by Ohio, Illinois and Iowa, because these 
states have a far greater area. You hear 
on every hand talk of the marvelous 
value of crops an acre in the Mississippi 
valley, but what do you hear of the fer- 
tility of New York soil? And yet we 
actually surpass in the productivity of 
— land any section of the Mississippi 
valley. 

And a farmer in the central part of the 
state may send his grain to New York for 
10 cents a bushel, while the Illinois farmer 
must pay 23 cents. These statements, 











made authoritatively, are an impressiye 
and unanswerable reply to the assertions 
of Western land agents that the Ney 
York soil is “giving out.’’ 
0 
The Apple is ‘King of Fruits.” 

Wherever it may be successfully grown 
no other fruit succeeds over so wide a 
range of territory and under such dj- 
versified climatic conditions, and no other 
fruit brings so sure a return to the grower 
in proportion to time and money expend. 
ed upon its production. 

With proper selection of varieties, ‘oc. 
tion of soil, and subsequent intelligent 
management, there can be but litt! risk 
in planting the apple, which is now no 
longer a luxury but a staple article of 
food. The apple has few rivals anong 
cultivated fruits, Its mild and pleasant 
acid is a panacea for many of the ills that 
the human race is heir to. What fruit 
can be more pleasant to the palate or 
more beautiful to the eye than the rich 
ripe apple when plucked fresh from the 
tree, or what more luscious and hea!thful 
when cooked? Who does not remember 
with extreme delight the delicious haked 
apples served with sugar and cream or 
the apple dumpling or apple pie ‘‘that 
mether used to make.”’ 

Select an elevated site for any kind of 
orchard in preference to low ground, 
unless the low ground is located near g 
large body of water, which protects it 
from frost. In planting an apple or other 
orchard the best method is to mark out 
the land with an ordinary corn marker, 
the same as for planting corn; then locate 
the trees in every fifth row, if that is the 
distance you desire. In this way your 
trees will form rows from every point of 
view, without any trouble in sighting 
or sticking stakes. 


— 
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Water Content of the Soil. 

A watef-elogged soil is very prejudicial 
to plant growth, A great scarcity will also 
cause the crops to die of thirst. This latter 
iS very serious in timés Of extreme heat, 
Drainage is the eure of Over-wet soils 
They prevail in clay basins and are espec- 
iall'y serious where the subsoil is cemented 
as elready described, says California Far- 
mer Section, 

AERATION, 

We now know that every live soil is the 
home of Countless millions of micro- 
organisms, ‘These change the ammonia 
to nitrites and these in turn to nitrates 
which can be absorbed and utilized by the 
plants. These minute bacterial gertns 
transform the humus into the necessary 
food to form tissue. Another group of 
these bacilli have the power to co-operate 
with leguminous plants in changi#ig the 
inert nitrogen of the air into nitrates so 
costly and necessary to all plant nutrition. 
These and other valuable soil micro-or- 
ganisms must have oxygen to live—thus 
the necessity of soil aeration. 

One of the most important functions of 
cultivation is to provide this aeration. 
Every soil at all times should be loose and 
friable. Clay soils often suffer from ne- 
lect of this aeration because of the lack of 
thorough cultivation. The highest suc- 
cess in fruit growing demands thorough 
aeration, and this only comes especially 
in clay soils with the most thorough 
stirring of the soil. 

DRY EARTH MULCH. 

We have referred above to the necessity 
of soil moisture, It is the most important 
plant food and is all too scarce in many of 
our orehards. Its conservation is all ir- 
portant. .Humus helps greatly to hold it 
in the soil. It does this in acting as 4 
sponge in clay soils and compacts sand to 
its betterment. 

One of the best uses of cultivation is to 
form a dry earth mulch, a very loose 
stratum at the top of the soil from four to 
six inches in depth. This must never be 
neglected would we reach the best in our 
tillage. This demands thorough cultiva- 
tion after each rain or irrigation thorough- 
out the growing season of the year. Few 
of us secure this perfeet dry earth mulch 
at all times when plant life 1s most active. 
The best ranchers are keenly alive to its 

value and necessity, amd their great croy’s 
and profits speak eloquently im its praise. 
SUMMARY. ¢ 

To sum up, healthy plants exist only in 
a rich loam soil. The ditch amd geil tester 
give the necessary knowledge. Soil tex- 
ture and composition must be right. 
Cover crops, stable fertilizer and eommer- 
cial fertilizers are veryimportant. Humus 
potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
must abound, Hard-pan: is a serious ob- 
stacle; alkali is also inimical: to success. 
Right water content is: a sine: qua non to 
great productivity. Aeration is a prime 
factor in successful ranching.. To neglect 
the dry earth mutch is: to court failre. 

ms hauler a 

Our doubts are: traitors, and. make 
lose the good we: oft might win, by feat 
ing to attempt.—Shakespere.. 

iaeiaieiadaes 

The old weattier shark says: “More 
people are interested’ in the: weather: tha! 
in any other one thing in. the world. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








ADVERTISEMENT. 














Thirty-Five 
Years Ago 


Charles A. Green, a pioneer fruit grower in western 
New York, recognized the advantages of. buying trees 
direct from the producing nursery, and conceived the 
idea of supplying fruit growers with honest trees full 
of vitality, TREES THAT GROW, largely grafted 
from bearing trees. 

This eliminated the excessive cost of selling through 
agents and avoided the unscrupulous acts of unreliable 
men. 





All of these years the number of Mr. Green’s satis- 
fied customers has increased and they are now found 
in every state in this country. His best advertise- 
ments are his pleased patrons. 

Don’t you buy trees or plants until you see our fall 
price list and catalog. You can buy better trees, 
plants and vines, true to name, direct from our nur- 
series, at less than half the prices tree agents will 
charge you. 

PRICES OF TREES GREATLY REDUCED FOR 
FALL ORDERS. Now is the time to order and to 
plant trees, etc. Send at once for catalog and reduced 
prices. 


Green’s Nursery Company, 
91 Wall Street, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Our Great FALL Announcement 


You can order a complete care 
foad of material including eve: 
thing you need to construct a builde 
ing andwe will ship it forward toyou 
without you paying us a cent down. 


Lumber Prices Sealand i 


Yes, we mean smashed, Absolutely 
busted to pieces. That’sour epee. We quote 
prices on lumber that will positively save 
you bigmoney. If youwill send your lum- 
ber bill we will send you a freight paid 

—_————————J estimate that will mean a saving to you 
SS of from 30% to 50%. Every stick is absoe 
as lntely first class, brand new. and fully pte 

———— e such as you wou. 
the, Ustad Beasce” 0 S2Y Sepetable 


use 
We have determined that the Fall of 
1913 is going tobe the Banner Sea- 
eon in our great lumber depart- 
ent. We have on hand 20,000,000 
of high-grade lumber suitable 
rthe construction of Buildi a no 
urpose D: 
me to great yards in Chi- 
eago and let us Ss show ou this stuff 
ly in io other con- 





peci i 
rand dbaiiding Mater 


da Barga: 
Bheots: will oh chow & full 
ork of eo 


ena M 
hin terial of all 
Shingtes at Big Saving | terial of all kinds, 
We have Plumbing, Heate 
& speci ing, Structural 
1o8 ° tal_ and 


bo 


0 inch 
Clear ‘Shingles on which we are 
making an exceptionally low price 
of $2.99. Order by Lot No. M. 8. 40. 


Biren Tous, Wire Fencing. 
‘sm a Bs 

No p ive builder should bo 
witoas t. It Is Free. 





BARB WIRE Less Than 2c Per Rod 


vanined. heavy heavy weight nat wt wi: oahen 
on ies 100 lbs. to se Pe. Lot SAD 
Ww: 





1.93. 


Wire Nalls, Per’ Keg, $1.2 








5,000 kegs, put a 100 tbe. to the * mixed, all kinds to-f 
‘Her, regular alia, such as made y nail factories. Lot 
3, price per keg, $1.28, 1.000 Bess 
weight regular new wire naiis, 100 Ibs, to 


Getaloe, ay ey ee, to 
in the coupon below. 
Smooth Galvanized Wire Per 100 Lbs. $1.13 13 


rape vines or or for any any 
It is guitablo for fonoos stay iron used, Hare ———— mh 





ordinary 
h—it ranges anywhere 
is leomeeios in lengt Diaeraises 


| $1.13 is our price for 


'1Sc Per Rod Buys 1ys Heavy Hog Fencing 


) Here is » ie another one of our remarkable 
ins, A good heavy fence, bought from 
jooded factory, perfect! Stante for hogs 
general farm purposes, n, high, square 
put up in suitable size serie. Lot 2-AD-31, 
per rod lic. Other heights in adn a 


Prem meucisin READY frouse = 


Our paint department is under the 
ronal supervision of of Mr.V. 
ichaelson, for 30 years the foremost 


t in Ameri His picture has 
= man ~—— iiion —— dis 


pro, 





100 Ibs., $1.75, 


You can buy a carload of Building Material from us with- 


us one cent in advance. All we want to saat 


a heyoey ill 

ie Mo} Wi us as as the mai 
és receiv od, enlended & es ama ay Se pa 
more liberal than anyone else offers. 


Cuicaco House WRECKING Co. 


Now operated under the name of 


HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 


on taen ronty, sm the OHIOCAGO HOUSE WRECKING 

has been well and favorably known tothe 

Be <sy During all these years the four Harris 

rothers have been the executiveoffivers and owners 

and for that reason have finall Sockdes. HK operate under 
the name of HARRIS BROTH RS OO. 

There is no change in our business pose that in the 
Satene the Sone Harris Brothers will giversias and sell 
their goods, heretofore advertised and so mder the 
name of the CHICAGO HOUSE. Ww REOKING? OOM BAN Y, 

under the new nameof HARRIS BROTHERS OOMPANY. 


Why We are Called the Great Price hackers 


Consider what b of the stock of is, whena 
manufacturer or big retail eeedeens goes ankrupt or 
“*busted”’ as the saying goes, It is estimated that about ten 
thousand quepchanen annually meet with business disaster 
—this is why our company exists. If the stocks are suffi- 
gieatly large and_the goods are new and desirable, they 
find their natural way to ourgreat forty acre plant for 
distribution at a smal! added profit, to our thousands of 
customers, who in this way get the benefit of wonderful 
bargains. In many cases our prices do not even represent 
fee anh a cost o} ae. We stand foremost in our 
orig ze no competition. T hat’s why we are 

called “THE | GREAT PRIC WRECKERS. 


Our Binding Guarantee 








We guarantee absolute and complete satisfaction. 
There is no half way about this guarantee. Every pur- 
chase you make from us will beexactly asrepresented and 
you will be satisfied in every way, or we will make such 
just amends as are withinour power. We will take back an: 
unsatisfactory article atourfreightexpense both waysan 
refund your purchase price. We refer as to our responsi- 
bility to the publisher of this or any other publication or 

any bank or express company and to the public at large. 


We Sell Practically Everything 


Our stock includes Panag ce “everything under the 
eun’’, it’sin truth, from an etoalocomotive. No 
matter what your vocation, or w hat position in life you 
occupy, or what your business, or how great a merchant 
you are, you have use for us, and we have the goods that 
you can buy from us to a decided advantage. The quicker 
you learn to recognize this fact. the sooner you will be 

‘putting money in your pocket.” 
Ph soot ‘. nies Building Material, Lumber, Roofing, 
poe, & Millwork, Wire and Fencing, Hardware, 
Prem ian aterial, Heatin Apparatus and Supplies, 
a Household poeta, ugs, Stoves and everything 
eded to furnish or equip your ome, your club orhotel. 
Tetnctufies Grocerian: Olothing, Dry Goods, tsand Shoes, 
Furnishing Goodsand every sin; ie article toclothe a man, 
woman or child, It includes +3 porting Goods, Fishing 
Tackle, Hunting ‘Outfits, Tents, ns, Harness and 
picles, soneier. Sewing Machines, ¢ Clocks; also srnsburel 
iron needed in construction of buildings, bridges, etc. 
Machinery, line, gasand electric power outfits. In fact 
you cammnct think ofa single manufactured article that we 
cannot supply you at asavingin price. Let us convince 
you—it means but little effort on your part to prove the 
irath of all we say. Write us to-day for our Oatalogue 
and literature. Fill in the coupon shown below. 





Send Us Today 


THE GREAT Price WRECKERS 


¢ Frei ight Paid Prices En 


ur Complete List of Lumber and ye 
Building Materials for Our FREIGHT PAID PRICES. Paeoeee 








[WIRE and FENCING] — 
[BUILDING MATERIAL} — 


Write Us for Gurl eral Tome 


You are safe when 











in the public confidence une 
questioned. : 


as. Our capital stock hin $1040 ad 
000.00 and 20 y f honest 
dealing have caval a fa place = us 


+735 beaten 


This is Our Hoe No. 6A, | 





Our House No. 6A, 


9 METHODS , Special Information ., 
We are the originators of af, If you intend building, you wit 
system of selling prarticallycom-[,, ee mr Tell if soq don't write un as We 
plete Houses direct tu the con- d 
sumer, at 2 great saving. on dina 
profits, We sell and ship direct | oming the kind of howe you wane, 
to 7s from Nad eine kk: will eave you big 2 ees a mat 
reat careand stu 
given all our Plans. pooner Siac us 7700 i they are, and ean we willy sou touare 


the watch-word both in mater. 
and construction, Our FREE E Book of Plane 
Our ‘Book of Plane P 


No Worry No 
Our Binding Guarantee both] di 
as to quality and quantity goes $167 
a 


with every sale. 

Write us for letters from people in 
your vicinity who have bought from 
us. We have thousands of unsolicit- jt! 
ed testimonials, 

















Galvanized Steel see is Fire, Water and Lightning Proof 
ul Soaks tea fron Wocting, bead 1 s 2 5 
Reateenal 


oy as ee remarkab! 
low p: t isn rfect, a 
rst Pi reed it Night Peight. The 
‘per 200 sa. ft 
b best 
steel roofing 


sheets are x24in. x1 in, corru- 
= ‘Our price ot eq. 
hi 
Thi 
on WFite Us today ay, for our apecial FRE HIGHT PREPAID PRICES 
vanized roo! otpeing prices louse Tied aver Se 
fore 2 offered inthe roofing ing busines, ons alvanized hized Fooain a per 


are and up: Ask A free sam 
“We can furnish anyth: hag eoekeh te: in “eo smear or Oeiling. 


62 CENTS PER 1 708 SQUARE FEET BUYS BEST 
RUBBER ss tt “AJAX”? ROOFING ; 


Here again we show th 
for roofing oot ee OE Thiet ingot nin pur ced 200 4 ae pi 
offering aX our 0} the ludes 
necessa: — tee to ey i Sale Sea b. Chi- 
ZO; athe oy n full to an 
iar eceiear tipi ates 
= Other points on squares. Prices 
Foot ng 8 guara’ ps long and 
as any Ready Rubber Bur af Bs lo marhot, 
Tt ie at up in rolls ot 3equare feet, dng on the toa 


© FO: 

We have other grades o f Ready Roofing, which we off 
rices opeily 80 per cent below lar atelabione Write 
Beaty for samples and Roofing Oatalag. Fill Fillin the coupon, 
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Grade, Sani 


Fill in This iedabeel here 


vier treous ive ther horizontal, hopper ponteds 


MARIS BADTHERS C0., Dept.8.1. @ Chicago ~ 
Bend mefree of cost the following ostalogs, Pie a4 
ae insquareopposite thecatalogs youdesire) 


Lecopent : $8.50 fora High-| 114 P 


¢ Mt The 1i ghtest, strongest and most com- 


down, latest 
style, copper lined tank. “ 
Outfit is Lot SAD-105. 


tngine P2449 


oset | pact Gasoline Engine ever produced. 
Thirty days’ free trial. It E 4-cycle, 


eavy wood 
{ with battery box, ship- 
plete, wt. 
be. Hasa: automatic gov; 
‘. Lovee Staett 





Kitchen Cabinet 











Cat: Bufldt 
L) seas ae Material 
Plan Book of Roofing, Sidi 
CT] Pian Book of [| and Celling _ 


Wire and Plumbing 
me. encing Oj Point 


& Heating 
My Name is 


Dives. and ETAT and 








$13 Buys Complete BATHTUB 
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Siesta ty oe 
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the ordinary 6 room 
5 tar 845.00. 


structions ry piste at 
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Hot Water Heating Plants j ron Elbe 200 Fittings / AXMINSTER 
—=_ay 


Good fron agetee 
Fail | fo pape tnd. conveyance | high, grad 
liquide 3 size £8 to 18 inc inches 
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OWNERS | 


HARRIS | ‘BROTH ERS CO. 35th and Iron Sts. Chicago 





